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WILL SHE LOSE HER HOME, TOO; 


Your bank can give a widow 
the most comforting words of all 


You can assure her that her home is safe—the mortgage 

has been paid in full. There is no danger of a double tragedy 
for her—no possibility of injurious community relations 

for you. Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both 
the customer and the bank. Customers like Federal’s Plan 
because the low, low cost is simply included in their monthly 
mortgage payment. Bankers like Federal’s Plan 

for its simplicity and freedom from burdensome detail. 

Write today for complete information. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 


FEDEIRAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study o 
your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Streamlined Procedure « Complete Flexibility including 
Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service « Al 
Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rec 
son’s why Federal enjoys thei 
unqualified recommendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 

HAROLD L. BUCK 

Vice President and Manage! 
Credit Insurance Division 
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In this bank, some 
check cashers were ‘‘SHOT’”’ 


In one large New York bank, back in 1885, doubtful pre- 
senters of bearer checks were photographed. For more 
basic protection, many leading banks were by then pro- 
viding their customers with tamper-proof checks pro- 
duced on La Monte Safety Paper. Now as then, a major- 
ity of the nation’s leading banks have made La Monte 
quality and safety their first choice. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples. . . 
we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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May 

Irs the merry month—especially 
for the promoters. Into these 31 
days are crammed Better Bedding 
Time, California Fig Festival, Na- 
tional Foot Health Month, National 
Tavern Month. 

There are, of course, many more 
“Weeks” than weeks, so doubling 
or tripling up is necessary. 

We'll have, for instance, Correct 
Posture, Be Kind to Animals, Na- 
tional Radio, Goodwill, National 
Raisin, National Motel Weeks. Let’s 
Go Fishing Week makes good sense 
(at least to this correspondent), and 
there must be some folks who have 
been looking forward to the arrival 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIX, No. II. Published monthly 
at 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1957 by American nkers Asso- 
ciation, Merle E. Selecman, Executive Manager, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communica- 
tions to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Just a Minute 


of National Domestic Rabbit Week. 
The nationwide red letter Day 
still belongs to Mother. 
We sashay off with a mention of 
National Country Music Day. 
Have fun! 


Inflation? 


A LAWYER friend of BANKING re- 
ports that the West Virginia Legis- 
lature amended Section 5980 of the 
Code of 1955 to provide that any- 
one who fraudulently issues a worth- 
less check for a sum under $50 
shall be .guilty of a misdemeanor 
and receive comparatively light pun- 
ishment, whereas, if the check is 
for $50 or more, the passer is 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The map by Doug Anderson on our 
front cover shows in three colors how 
busy a banker would be trying to cover 
all of the state association meetings 
scheduled for May and June. For the 
convention goer who is interested in 
even only one or two, a practical guide 
is our Calendar, pages 109 and 110 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 
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guilty of a felony and liable to a 
much heavier penalty. 

Previously the dividing line be- 
tween misdemeanor and the more 
serious offense was at $20. 


Quakings and Shakings in 
Lower Manhattan 


Tue Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, you know, has started 
a building project that will include 
not only a new home for the head 
office but a two and a half acre plaza, 
right in the heart of the financial 
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BANK TELLERS 
MOBILE UNITS 


Roll under counter @ step on brake 
ready for service 


Model 1 

Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional 
units as needed! No expensive installation 
costs! 

2 cash drawers, 1!0-compartment removable 
currency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, 
cupboard with removable shelf, combination 
lock on door. 


12 STOCK MODELS 


For your many banking needs 
Write today for literature to department B 


FENCO CORPORATION 


BANK EQUIPMENT 
121 Seventh Ave. © New York 11, N. Y. 
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Take“Another Look 


Arizona Banking 


Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW IK oF arizona 


Now 40 Offices In Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


district. And you’ve probably heard, 
too, that New Yorkers are the most 
curious folks; they hold the side- 
walk superintendent championship. 

Recognizing the small town as- 
pects of the big construction, the 
bank is publishing, as progress war- 
rants, “On the Job,” an attractive, 
single-sheet news letter about the 
work. The first issue appeared early 
in April, a few days after ground 
was broken. 

The letter goes to all members of 
the staff and to the management, 
superintendents and tenants of build- 
ings in the vicinity, including the 
folks in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, who from that great 
structure’s windows can see the 
steam shovels gouging the nation’s 
most expensive real estate. 

“On the Job” is alert to the value 
of timeliness. One item, ‘No Earth- 
quakes,” read: 

“The week following the San 
Francisco earthquake, an earthquake 
detector was put to work on the 
Chase Manhattan site. This seismo- 
graph ... was not installed in fear 
that Manhattan would be shaken 
by temblors; its function is to 
make quite sure that no man-made 
vibrations from blasting on the 
site cause damage in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The instrument is operated by a 
crew of engineers whose readings 
are double - checked by insurance 
company experts with a similar gadg- 
et. The purpose is to establish safe 
levels for blasting and to check on 
the “shakings and quakings caused 
by heavy trucking, subway trains 


“Now you’ve got your raise, we can 
afford to live the way we’ve been living” 


and other metropolitan noisemakers, 
which in many cases can be mis- 
taken for blasting and may even 
cause damage to buildings.” 


Scholarships, Fellowships 


Financtan aid for students and 
schools is an increasingly favorite 
form of bank public service. 

Now come California Bank, Los 
Angeles, with a scholarship program 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago with some “working fellow- 
ships.” 

Frank L. King, president of the 
former, announces the California 
Bank Scholarship Program, with 
participation by six privately en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“We'd better beat it. . . here comes a housing development!” 
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TELEPHONE EXECUTIVES GO TO SCHOOL. From September 
to June, different groups of department heads and assistant 
vice presidents from various telephone companies attend Bell 
System Executive Conferences. Actual business problems are 


discussed and solved in small groups. Teachers and lecturers 
are top telephone men, professors from a number of leading 
colleges, and experts in the broad field$ of economics, finance, 
labor relations, business management, etc. 


Training for Telephone Management 


Bell System training programs to build 
executive skills and stature bring many 
benefits to telephone customers and the 
company, as well as telephone people. 


“If you want a crop for a hundred 
years, grow men.” So runs an old 
proverb, And so runs the thinking of 
the Bell System. 


There is nothing more important to 
good telephone service—and to the 
future of the business—than the find- 
ing and developing of capable people 


for management positions. 


The Bell System has long been 
among the leaders in this field and it 


has pioneered new methods for the 
training of executives at various stages 
of their careers. They range from de- 
velopment courses for newly appointed 
managers to extensive liberal arts 
courses at leading universities. 


The Bell System Executive Confer- 
ence is an interesting example of one 
type of program. For four weeks, groups 
of telephone executives from different 
parts of the country live together, study 
together and debate together. 


Specific problems in business are 
discussed and solved. But the larger 
objective is a better understanding of 
the broad field of economics, social 


forces, public and employee relations, 
finance and the administrative skills 
needed for effective leadership. Such 
a background becomes more necessary 
as the business grows. 


The plan has worked so well that 
there are now Advanced Executive 
Conferences where each participant is 
put in the position of a general officer 
of a telephone company and emphasis 
is put on current and anticipated man- 
agement problems. 


From all of this comes a broadening 
of executive ability and stature for the 
needs of today and a continuing flow 
of able leaders for the years ahead. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
dowed schools in the state. The 
awards will assist deserving men, in 


‘| their junior and senior years, who 


DELBRI 
| Amortization 


are planning to follow a business 
career, Mr. King said. Selection of 
the students will be made by the 
schools: Claremont Men’s College, 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, 
Occidental College, Pomona College, 
Stanford University, and University 


of Southern California. 


Those chosen will receive $500 
during the junior and senior years 
toward the cost of tuition. Also, a 
$500 annual cost-of-education grant 
will be given each school for each 
scholarship to underwrite the cost 
of educating a student over and 
above the tuition payment. 

The Chicago “Fed” is giving its 


'| fellowships to four graduate students 


Amortized Loan Computations 
at a Glance! 


The new DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables cover the latest F.H.A. approved 
time period of 30 years. Features these 
many time-saving advantages! 


e Shows monthly payment needed when 
time period is specified. 


e@ Gives time required to amortize a loan 
when monthly payment is designated. 


e@ Shows balance due at any time during 
series. 


e Covers loans from $1.00 to $99,000.00. 


e Gives calculations for interest rates of 
4, 414, 5, 54%, 6, 64%, 7 and 8%. 

e Looseleaf, metal-ring, leatherette bind- 
er—fits pocket! Page size, 34%” x 5”. 

e@ Warranted accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Try DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables without obligation! See how it 
saves time—cuts costly computing 


errors. Just send coupon for your 
FREE 10-Day Trial Copy! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Without obsigation, send the DELBRIDGE Amortiza- 
tion Tables. We will approve your invoice for 
$7.50 (plus small postage) within 10 days if we 
keep the tables. 


Bank Name ........ ...... 
Address . 


Name 

be 


State 


Zone. . 
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from midwestern universities. Presi- 
dent Car] E. Allen said the program’s 
purpose was to promote advanced 
study in money and banking and to 
give students a chance to work with 
central banking problems at first 
hand. 

These awards include alternate 
periods of work and study over a 
period of 15 months, beginning this 
summer. 


Opportunity 


SpEaKING of scholarships — dogg 
anybody want to sponsor a couple 
of “deserving secondary school 
students” of Pago Pago, Tutuila, in 
American Samoa? 

We're told that the facilities ang 
the opportunities for higher educa. 
tion in the seven islands are limited, 
About half of the high school gradu. 
ates leave for the States; many of 
them want more education but can’t 
afford it. In fact, not all the 9th 
grade youngsters can enter high 
school because of limited funds 
available for buildings and teachers, 

American Samoa is a group of | 
seven islands, now under jurisdiction — 
of the Interior Department. It be — 
came a U. S. possession more than 
50 years ago. 

Further information is availa) 
from BANKING. 


“Tight Money" and the Banks 
Wan the First National Bank of 


Nelson County, Lovingston, Va., ite 
creased the interest rate paid on: 
savings to 3% from 212%, the di” 
rectors, saying frankly that they” 
had acted to meet the competition of © 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The Rotary Club of Port Neches, Tex., heard a panel of Texas bankers talk on 
“Tight Money.” Participants in the discussions of the causes and probable dura- 
tion of the present situation were Albert Ball, vice-president, Bank of the South- 
west, Houston; E. M. Wilson, Jr., executive vice-president, Silsbee State Bank; 
and Brooks Holleyfield, executive vice-president, American National Bank of 
Beaumont. In the picture, I. to r., are Percy Riffle, president of the club; Mr. 
Wilson; Mr. Ball; Frank Betts, president of the Beaumont bank; Mr. Holleyfield; 
and Martin Wagner, chairman, First National Bank of Port Neches 
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Fulton National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Modern banking at the Fulton National Bank includes 
the use of 57 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. The speed 
and accuracy of these machines assure customers of 
fast, dependable coin paying service at the teller 


windows of this bank. 
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Brandts have been serving banks for more than 66 
years, An installation of the latest type Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers will give a bank the finest in coin 


paying service, 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CAS HIE R 
WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“BRANDT” AND “CASHIER” REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE AND CANADIAN TRADE MARKS OFFICE 
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CONTROL 


Nine Burroughs Sensimatic ways to end your booker 


Mail coupon today, no obligation, of course. 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING— Account 
Balance Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before 
they are printed on the statement, automatic error 
detection, proof of accurate corrections, positive bal- 
ancing of each posting run, plus printed automatic 
check count. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS — Post- 
to-Check Plan materially reduces the cost of handling 
checking accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the 
time, 33% of the space, 50% of equipment investment, 
50% of customer inquiries. Levels month-end peaks. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting 
Plan applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; 
results in faster customer service, accurate records 


‘ with a single handling of the media, prompt cash 


balancing, positive proof of the accuracy of every step. 


4 MORTGAGE LOANS— Mortgage Posting Plan 


provides for automatic preparation of payment- 
due notice and uses Burroughs electronically pre 
calculated loan interest tables. Complete posting, 
billing and interest computation in one fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS-— Streamlined Conitrd 
Plan affords instant location of loan information, 
simplifies teller operation, speeds accurate balancing, 
proves accuracy of all records, gives positive delin- 
quency control, improves audit control. This plat 
applies to all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS-— Coupon-Ledger Plan 
schedules coupons and ledger simultaneously. Pro 
vides proof of posting of payments and control totals. 
The customer has complete information, including 
balances before and after payment. Cuts costs, 
increases mail-ins, reduces posting to wrong accounts. 
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TH 
“KiNG THERES 


Now, in short order, you can clear those chronic 
bookkeeping problems out of your bank’s oper- 
ation for good. 


Big undertaking? Not for the Sensimatic Plans 
that have provided large and small banks across 
the country with smooth-working, low-cost, sim- 
plified bookkeeping methods. 


Hard core of the plans’ success, of course, is the 
Sensimatic family of specialized or general pur- 
pose machines that give you the simplest yet 
most thorough wrap-up of every aspect of each 
bank bookkeeping job. In every way, in every 
feature, they’ve proved themselves the most ad- 
vanced, versatile accounting machines around. 


For the complete picture on how Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines—and the Bur- 
roughs-perfected, bank-proved bookkeeping sys- 
tems shown here—can help you, mail the coupon 
today. Or visit our local branch office for a per- 
sonal demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


LOAN AND SAVINGS-—Pre-Audit Window 
Posting Plan means one-time posting. Speeds accurate 
customer service, eliminates back-office proving and 
duplicate posting, provides complete figures for control 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION : Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please give me, without obligation, complete details about the Sensimatic 


and general ledger posting. 


BANK ACCOUNTING—AIll-Purpose Account- 
ing Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments 
with one Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeep- 
ing, savings accounting, loan accounting of all types, 
general ledger posting and the daily statement. 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— 

hatever your accounting problem, there’s sure to be 
a Sensimatic solution. There are many posting and 
proving plans, all of which work equally well on 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Check here for 
constructive counsel from a Burroughs representative. 
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BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


“Burroughs’”’ and “‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition March 14, 1957 


Board .of Directors ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 698,814,377.65 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Joseru L. 
President, 
Inland Steel 
Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman ef the Board 


CuesseR M. CAMPBELL 
President, 
Tribune Company 

J. D. FarrincTon 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 

MarsHALL FIELD, JR. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. Forcan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Watrer M. Heymann 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 

Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field 4 Company 

Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, JR. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


Woop Prince 


Chairman of the Board, 
Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


H. ScRIBNER 
Winston 4 Company 


R. Douctas STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. Witson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


United States Government Obligations . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings ond Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock : 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected ; ‘ 


Other Assets . ‘ 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Bills Payable 


Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public e Funds: 


$ 530,195,010.17 
1,825, 564,161.71 
136, 357,355.43 


$2, 940, 052, 746.99 


United States Government obligations carried at $314,186,350.00 are pledged 


to secure United States Government and other public deposits, 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


trust 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
other banks, adopted a resolution 
yiewing “with apprehension the pres- 
ent ‘tight money’ policy.” 

“It is causing a material increase 
in the carrying charges on the na- 
tional debt and thereby adding to the 
already oppressive load of Federal 
taxation,” said the board. “It is 
depreciating the value of securities 
of the Federal Government and 
thereby operating adversely to the 
interest of all holders of such secur- 
ities, including banks, which have 
invested in good faith in the belief 
that the Government would support 
its own obligations. It has depreci- 
ated the value of all other govern- 
mental obligations. It has resulted 
in a general increase in interest 
rates.” 

Relaxation of the regulations on 
maximum interest rates that can be 
paid by banks has, in turn, “made 
it possible for any one bank in a 
trade area to increase its interest 
rate on savings accounts and there- 
by placed all other banks in the same 
area in an unenviable position of 
either meeting the competition or 
suffering a loss of deposits,’ the 
directors asserted. 

“This is not good for the banking 
business. It is not good for the pub- 
lic. It will impose a heavy strain on 
all banks with high ratios of savings 
accounts to total deposits, which in- 
cludes many rural banks.” 

The board declared that “the sad 
experience of the late 1920s and the 
early 1930s should not be forgotten, 


and any tendency to return to con- 
ditions then prevailing should be 
determinedly resisted and promptly 
arrested.” 

The directors had copies of their 
resolution sent to “the appropriate 
fiscal and supervisory authorities.” 


Play Ball! 


N ATIONAL BANK of Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y., has been work- 
ing in a baseball environment this 
spring. Two sales campaigns were 
going on simultaneously, each tied 
to the national game. 

The bank promoted its savings 
department, including a new all-pur- 
pose “club,” by offering two compli- 
mentary reserved seat tickets to the 
Giants-Phillies opener at the Polo 
Grounds, or a subsequent Saturday 
game, to the first 3,000 openers of 
new accounts. Newspaper, radio and 
car card advertising publicized the 
project, and the response was en- 
thusiastic. 

Displays in the 18 offices were 
keyed to the baseball theme. Plat- 
form space was decorated with bunt- 
ing, to simulate box seats, counters 
were stacked with confection car- 
tons, peanuts were ‘“‘on the house.” 

Meanwhile, the staff was engaged 
in a ballgame of its own. Divided 
into 12 teams—six in each league— 
the employees were playing for mer- 
chandise prizes. Every account 
brought in gave points to the player 
responsible for it. A bankwide 
“World Series” between the leagues 


President Harold J. Marshall of National Bank of Westchester, left, signs up 
Steve Ridzik, New York Giants’ pitcher, for a savings account while Sandra 
Lyons waits with the passbook 
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Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front . . . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating . . . 
it pays for itself. a 
Some Good lerritories Open for Representation 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
2168¥ West 25 Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


acd Liguily 


BANK SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


| FRANK J. BRADFORD 


DESK 


NAMEPLATES VICE PRESIDENT 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
21,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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A phone call 
from YOU to him 


and from him 
to us “SS. | | INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 
can obtain 
for you factual 
information on 


wesfern 
industrial 
sites 


or contact: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


MISSOURI 


The "Union Pacific West’’ 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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was scheduled for the last of the 
campaign’s 12 weeks, with awards 
and bonuses to the high scorers, 
Promotion included staff lapel but. 
tons labeled “It’s a Hit!” 


Customer Relations 


Cotumnist Robert Sylvester, who 
writes “Dream Street” in the New 
York Daily News, had a lively piece 
about the Trade Bank and Trust 
Company, “his bank.’ 

The “truly beautiful’ feature of 
its service (he wrote) is the personal 
touch, handled by a gal named Rose. 
She is known in the “Sylvester set” 
as The Policewoman. 

“When the Policewoman phones,” 
said Mr. S., “the conversation goes 
something like this: 

“‘Bob? Hi, dear. It’s Rose.’ ‘Hi, 
Rose, honey. How was the vacation” 
‘Wonderful, sweetie. Mexico is just 
divine. When are you going away?’ 
‘Oh, maybe next month, lover. How’s 
everything else?’ ‘Smooth as pie, 
thanks.’ ‘That’s great, honey.’ There 
is then a brief pause. And then: ‘Uh 
. .. Bob, dear, did you make a de- 
posit?’ ‘No, why?’ ‘You’re over- 
drawn.’ ‘How much?’ ‘Oh, about 
$100.’ 

“That last answer is why I love 
my bank. My bank isn’t crass enough 
to remind me exactly what I owe 
it. My bank makes it more personal, 
like it was a gambling debt. I owe 
them ‘about’ what the amount is.” 


Hamiltoniana 


Iw the Treasury Building, Washing- 
ton, there is currently an exhibit of 
historical documents and Hamilton 
memorabilia, sponsored by the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Included are the pistols used in 
the Hamilton-Burr duel; the “Wei- 
mar” portrait of Hamilton painted 
for the City of New York by John 
Trumbull; a Stuart portrait of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, once 
owned by him; the manuscript of 
Hamilton’s “major draft” of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address; Washing- 
ton’s final draft of it; and Washing- 
ton’s own specially bound copy of 
the first edition of The Federalist, 
believed to have been presented to 
the President by Hamilton. 

The exhibit was opened by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey. 

J. L. C. 
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A BANK CASHIER WRITES US: 
“About six weeks ago you installed Aqualite 
Lamps in our bookkeeping room. Our book- 
keepers find the lighting is greatly improved 
since installing the new bulbs. We recently 
placed these new lamps in the abstract office, 
and the employees there, having to work 
almost entirely by lamp light, are loud in their 
praise.” 

—A State Savings Bank in Michigan 


COLOR ADJUSTED 
ILLUMINATION FOR 


BANKS 


Bookkeeping errors are sharply reduced through use of 
green tinted Aqualite Lamps that show figures clearly by 
reducing glare from paper. Almost total elimination of over- 
head glare reduces employee tension through eliminating 
eyestrain. Late afternoon fatigue is reduced. 


A COUNTY OFFICE IN 
HAWAI REPORTS: 
“We have just installed your lights in our office 
and everyone is so very favorably impressed 
| feel | just have to write you to express our 
satisfaction.” 


— Secretary to the Chairman 


AN OFFICE MANAGER GIVES PRAISE: 
“| thought | would write you to let you know 
how much | appreciate Sunray Aqualite and 
Crystalite lamps in our local office. They do 
give much better non-glare illumination, and 
eliminate eyestrain. | would not hesitate recom- 
mending these lights to anyone.” 

—From an Eastern Finance Company 


Let us make a demonstration of our lamps in your present 
fixtures. See for yourself the dramatic change that takes place 
when ordinary fluorescent glare is eliminated. (Mail coupon 
on this page for a demonstration without charge or obligation.) 


Nothing Else Like SUNRAY 


SUNRAY brings to business and industry the first really 
new and completely different advancement in lighting tech- 
nique since the invention of the fluorescent tube. Three 
major factors mark the transition from the fluorescent light- 
ing you have known in the past. 


<@ RIP-L-LITE with 
Built-in Louver 


<q NO GLARE 
<@ NO EYESTRAIN 


FIRST: Glare—the greatest cause of eyestrain, mental and phys- 
ical fatigue—has been 90% eliminated. 


SECOND: Color corrected SUNRAY illumination makes colors 
appear exactly as they do under Natural Northern Sky Daylight. 


THIRD: A built-in louver, right in the SUNRAY lamp itself, pro- 
vides a gentle, restful light, refreshing to the eyes and flattering 
to any lighting subject. 


Not only has SUNRAY succeeded in developing a new kind 
of fluorescent lighting that more closely approximates TRUE 
DAYLIGHT than any now known...it also offers new glareless 
illumination in color combinations which definitely produce 
more favorable reactions from people. ; 


SUNRAY has proven, conclusively, through the use of this 
carefully adjusted method of color lighting, that every busi- 
ness has a type of color illumination that is most beneficial 
to it. SUNRAY’s lighting engineers (through a simple dem- 
onstration) can clearly show that there is one specific color 
combination in modern SUNRAY lighting that makes your 
work easier; your products and services easier to sell. 


Why not see for yourself just how this new SUNRAY { 
lighting is supplanting the old-fashioned fluorescent lamp, 
with all its drawbacks? CLIP THIS COUPON TO 
If you would like to see this astonishing application of | YOUR LETTERHEAD 
SUNRAY’s Color Adjusted Illumination, and what it spe- | and we will have our District Representative call you 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ig AS DIFFERENT from 
Standard Fluorescent 
as Day is from Night 


<@ DEMONSTRATION 
gives you Visual Proof 
IN 20 SECONDS 


cifically does for your type of business, we will be happy to for a FREE DEMONSTRATION, showing the amaz- 
put on a personal demonstration right on your own premises. 
It will take only a few minutes. You are under no obligation, : : 
after having witnessed it. All we ask is a chance to show 
you the amazing effect, in direct comparison with your 
present lighting. 


Your Name 


Company Position. 


SUNRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sensational New Lighting Discovery 


<@ NO COLOR DISTORTION 


<@ FIT Standard Equipment 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLACE OF BUSINESS 
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OF DISTINCTION 


NO. | TELLERS BUS EQUIPPED 
WITH COIN CONTROL 


VAULT STORAGE LOCKER 
EQUIPPED WITH 
THE STOKES SYSTEM COIN 


THE STOKES SYSTEM 


Tax Planning 


for Better Earnings 


Permanent Reductions as Well 


as Deferments Are Possible 


CARL I. GUSTAFSON 


The author is resident partner of 
the accounting firm of Ernst & 
Ernst, Chicago, Ill. 


T Is absolutely imperative that 
tax planning begin well before 
the end of the year, and not in 

the last few weeks or after the end 
of the year when it is much too late 
to take the necessary corrective ac- 
tion. 

There are those who believe that 
after a bank fills in the tax return 
and determines the amount of taxes 
payable, that is all there is to hold- 
ing tax liability to a minimum. How- 
ever, by careful tax planning a bank 
can either reduce the amount of 
taxes payable permanently or defer 
the taxes that would be payable now. 


Sale and Repurchase 


One field of activity which pre- 
sents an opportunity for real tax 
saving and not mere tax deferral is 
the sale and repurchase of Govern- 
ment securities. Gains realized on 
securities held longer than six 
months are capital gains, but any 
losses on securities- are ordinary 
losses. If the security market is 
good and securities are selling at 
a premium, the bank can dispose of 
securities which it holds at a profit, 
realizing a capital gain, and then can 
repurchase securities which, of 
course, would require the payment 
of a premium. However, this pre- 
mium can be amortized against in- 
terest income subsequently received. 

Therefore, the potential tax bene- 
fit is in paying a capital gains tax 
on the gain from the sale, and 
amortizing the premium paid, which 
is deductible from income taxable 


at ordinary rates, over the life of 
the purchased securities. 

If the security market is down, 
bonds can be sold at a loss and sim- 
ilar securities repurchased at a dis- 
count. In this case, the losses can 
be deducted as an ordinary loss and 
the amount of the discount will be 
realized as a capital gain upon the 
maturity of the securities. In trans- 
actions of this type, in order to ob- 
tain the tax benefits which are 
available, it is necessary to plan 
your gains and losses so that gains 
which would otherwise be capital 
gains do not offset losses which 
would otherwise be deductible at 
ordinary tax rates. 

A method of deferring income 
taxes is available by the adoption of 
the reserve method of accounting 
for bad debts. Although the use of 
the reserve method has the effect of 
spreading out deductions for bad 
debts—so long as the bank is en- 
titled to maintain any balance in its 
reserve —it has received the tax 
benefit or tax deferment from the 
deduction thereof compared to ac- 
tual deductions on the charge-off 
basis. Banks using the reserve 
method may increase the amount of 
the reserve at any particular time 
by increasing their outstanding 
loans as of December 31. 

Another method of tax deferment 
that banks should be aware of re- 
lates to new methods of depreciation 
provided by the 1954 Code, and 
banks should be familiar with the 
effect of their use upon their tax 
liabilities. The use of the declining- 
balance method or the sum-of-the- 
years-digits method would give sub- 
stantially more depreciation charges 
in the early years of the asset, and 
would be of particular benefit on a 
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long-lived asset such as a new build- 
ing or substantial improvements to 
existing buildings. 

In many cases, banks will be hold- 
ing foreign bonds or securities, or 
other types of bonds or assets, which 
may have been charged off as worth- 
jess in a prior year, but which have 
since recovered some value. If the 
ponds are held to maturity, or are 
sold, the bank will realize taxable 
income therefrom. A possibility for 
tax savings exists if such bonds are 
contributed to some charitable or- 
ganization, so that the fair market 
yalue thereof at the date of the con- 
tribution is allowable as a charita- 
ple deduction. 

As long as the security itself is 
contributed, a deduction is obtained 
for the fair market value thereof, 
and no type of taxable gain is real- 
ized by the bank as a result of such 
contribution. If the bank first re- 
deems or sells the asset, the amount 
received would be treated either as 
arecovery or as a capital gain, which 
would require the payment of taxes 
thereon. In some cases this pro- 
cedure might enable a bank to make 
amore substantial gift to some char- 
itable organization than would 
otherwise be possible, with resulting 
tax benefit derived therefrom. 


Filing on Cash Basis 
Many banks file their income tax 


returns on a cash basis. Many 
smaller banks which make instal- 
ment loans, where the interest is 
either added on to the note or de- 
ducted from the face amount of the 
note, take the entire amount of in- 
terest or discount into income at the 
time the note is made, since they are 
reluctant to keep records necessary 
to spread the interest over the term 
of the note. 

Naturally, such a treatment re- 
sults in the prepayment of taxes, 
and is not in accordance with rec- 
ognized methods of reporting such 
income. A change to the proper 
method of recognizing the income 
over the term of the note would de- 
fer the payment of taxes, although 
it is possible that the change to the 
proper method may give rise to an 
attempt by ‘the Treasury Depart- 
ment to tax in a current year income 
which had previously been reported. 
Such an attempt would necessitate 
the application of Section 1311 in 
order to avoid the double taxation 
of income. 
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$265,000 


in new savings deposits 


“Pp Using a direct mail broadside by atlas, a six- 
million dollar suburban bank got this result in 30 days 


he atlas is specializing in giving answers for any di- 
rect advertising problem on any banking subject 


CP 2174 banks are successfully using atlas-created 
direct mail ideas to get better results 


To get this productive service for your bank — 
write us at Brookline or contact your nearest atlas account 
representative: 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH DAYTON DETROIT 
BROOKLINE WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


© For your copy of this handy free 
Public Relations Guide, write us at Brookline ... 


advertising 


als company 


BROOKLINE © MASSACHUSETTS 
Member F.P.R.A 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF VIET-NAM 
has opened a representative office at 
67 Wall Street, New York. This is 
the bank’s first office in this country 
and its purpose is to help to pro- 
vide liaison between United States 
banks and Viet-Nam, as well as han- 
dle financial matters involving the 
Viet-Nam Government. Bul KIEN 
THANH is representative in charge. 


“No bank could celebrate even its 
first anniversary without the good 
will and loyal support of its cus- 
tomers,”’ says the STATE EXCHANGE 
BANK of Roann, Ind., as it celebrates 
its 75th anniversary. The bank has 
published a booklet outlining its his- 
tory through the 75-year period. 


The BANK OF KopIAK, Alaska, in- 
vited all the townspeople to a party 
on March 4, its 17th anniversary. 
The Kodiak Mirror published a front- 
page story on the anniversary to- 
gether with a picture of O. A. Tor- 
GERSON, founder - president. There 
were also in the issue a full page of 
photos taken in 1940 and a full- 
page advertisement from about 60 
firms and organizations in Kodiak 
saluting the bank and Mr. TORGER- 
SON on their 17 years of service. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, New 
York, announces it will open this 
summer a new branch at Park Ave- 
nue and 54th Street. LESTER GRIEB, 
vice-president, is to be in charge. 
This will be IRVING’sS 11th office in 
Manhattan. 


Heard Along}! 


George S. Moore J. Howard Laeri 


GEORGE S. MOORE, executive vice- 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York, who has headed 
the bank’s domestic division since 
1952, has been given direct super- 
vision over the overseas division. J. 
HOWARD LAERI, executive vice-pres- 
ident, succeeds him as head of the 
domestic division. MR. MOORE is 
chairman of the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. 


Directors of the FIRST WESTCHES- 
TER NATIONAL BANK, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., were hosts to the seven women 
officers of the bank at a dinner given 
in their honor. The dinner was pre- 
ceded by the bi-weekly directors’ 
meeting in which the women officers 
joined. 


ARTHUR E. NETTUM was elected 
vice-president of First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, and manager and 
advisory committee member of its 
North Side office. He succeeds BErR- 


Kenneth J. Pratt, 
manager, Pearl 
Harbor _ branch, 
Bank of Hawaii, 
at controls of 
submarine USS 
Greenfish, during 
2-hour demon- 
stration cruise 


J. M. Killpack H. R. Harris 
NARD W. LOHMAR, vice-president and 
manager, who has retired after 29 
years as head of the office. 


Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land has announced these advance- 
ments: J. M. KILLPACK, executive 
vice-president; H. R. HARRIS, vice- 
chairman of the board; W. E. Ca.p- 
WELL, JR., E. L. CARPENTER, A. C., 
KNIGHT, and FREDERICK LYNCH, Jr., 
were named senior vice-presidents. 
F. J. BLAKE, director of public rela- 
tions and advertising, was elected a 
vice-president. 


In Move Uptown 


J gree HANOVER BANK, New York, 
announced that it will be the first 
major New York commercial bank to 
move a substantial part of its opera- 
tions from Wall Street to the new 
mid-town business center on Park 
Avenue. It has taken a long-term 
lease in the projected 32-story Astor 
Plaza project to occupy the 53rd to 
54th Street block on the east side of 
Park Avenue. HANOVER’S facilities 
will include a new branch and new 
quarters for its personal trust divi- 
sion. 


CHARLES W. PINE, press relations 
director of the Valley National Bank, 
was elected president of the new 
Public Relations Society of Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


WILLIAM MOELLER, vice-president, 
has retired after 40 years with First 
National Bank in St. Louis and its 
predecessors. He has joined the in- 
vestment securities firm of Schreiber, 
Dail & Company in St. Louis. 
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Main Street 


L.-E. Thunholm 


Gustaf Séderlund 


GuSTAF SODERLUND, heretofore 
president of the Stockholm office of 
Skandinaviska Banken (Scandina- 
vian Bank), has advanced to chair- 
man of the board. He is succeeded 
as president by LARS-ERIK THUN- 
HOLM, formerly president of the 
Federation of Swedish Industries, 
Stockholm. SvEN G. MALMBERG, 
vice - president, has been put in 
charge of the foreign business of the 
Stockholm office. 


The SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK will build an additional branch 
in Columbia, its fourth there, which 
will have the largest area of any 
banking office in South Carolina. It 
will have five drive-in windows, a 
walk-up window, and parking space 
for more than 150 cars. 


H. Moscow WRIGHT and Davi Y. 
PROCTOR, JR., were elected vice-pres- 
idents of the Columbia, Tenn., office 
of Commerce Union Bank. 


NATHAN I. GREENE has advanced 
to senior vice-president of the New- 
ton-Waltham (Mass.) Bank and 
Trust Company. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK AND TRUST 
ComPaNy, San Francisco, has opened 
an office in a shopping center in 
Laurel, Calif., its 87th office. 


J. P. Forp, cashier of The Bank 
of Belmont, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Piedmont Conference of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has opened a 
new addition which increases the 
banking space by more than 50%. 
More than 6,000 guests came to the 
formal opening. 


FosTtER W. Doty has retired as 
chairman of the board of Union 
Trust Company, Springfield, Mass. 
He will devote increasing time to 
the civic interests of the community. 
He had joined the bank as president 
in 1944 after a long career in bank- 
ing and business. From 1928 to 
1944, he was vice-president of the 
Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 


The CONNECTICUT BANK AND 
TrRusST COMPANY, Hartford, has 
opened its 25th office, the first com- 
mercial bank in Norwichtown, Conn. 
It has the first drive-in banking win- 
dow in the area; parking space; the 
building is completely air condi- 
tioned; and there’s a fully equipped 
employees’ lounge. 


JOSEPH F. RINGLAND, JR., was ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis. 


The newly organized BANK OF 
HENRICO, Sandston, Va., is now open. 
Capital structure: $150,000 capital; 
$75,000 surplus. T. G. LAYFIELD, 
JR., is president; A. J. PENLEY and 


Bank of Montreal is to purchase this 

building at Broadway and Wall from 

First National City Bank to serve as 

its New York headquarters. Left, Trin- 

ity Church; right, Irving Trust Com- 
pany at 1 Wall St. 


JOHN J. DRATT, vice - presidents; 
GRAYSON F. HOLT is vice-president 
and cashier and chief executive of- 
ficer. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN, vice-president of 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
has been awarded the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal by the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge 
for “an outstanding contribution to 
the American way of life.”” COLONEL 
GRIFFIN was cited for his address, 
“A United American People.” 


RICHMOND HILL SAVINGS BANK 
has opened a new branch in Floral 
Park, New York. To test the po- 
tential of the area, the bank had 
opened earlier a temporary branch 
in Bellerose, N. Y.—a branch 18 feet 


World middle- 
weight boxing 
champion Gene 
Fullmer and wife 
Dolores use part 
of champ’s recent 
fight purse for 
U. S. Savings 
Bonds for daugh- 
ter Kaye, 7% 
months, Handling 
transaction is W. 
Dale Waters, vice- 
president and 
manager, Mid- 
vale, Utah, branch 
of Walker Bank 
& Trust Company 
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Ever Wash 


REMARKABLE 


RESISTALL 


INDEX BRISTOL 


Yours at Virtually 
NO INCREASEIN COST... 


It is washable —(you can rub it, too, 
almost endlessly without roughen- 
ing the surface) 


Resistant to 

® Boiling Water 

@ Oil and Grease 

Abrasion 

Hard Handling 

@ Many Acids and Alkalis 

@ Perspiration 
RESISTALL Index Bristol, made 
of 100% new, white cotton fibres, 
is another L.L. Brown quality value. 
RESISTALL Linen Ledger, a 
companion line, offers the same 
built-in features for record papers. 
Just another case of 

"SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE 


FOR SO LITTLE COST” 
.. characteristic of all 


L. L. BROWN 


Correspondence & Record 


PAPERS. 


Since 1849 
Adams, Massachusetts 
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wide and 60 feet long, “long and thin 
like a test tube, which it literally 
was for us,’”’ the bank said. The new 
building is a red brick Colonial 
structure with two drive-in windows 
and a parking area. 


TRADESMENS BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Philadelphia, has opened 
a new building to replace one of its 
older branches. It features drive-in 
banking and auto parking. There 
are ultramodern facilities for the 
bank’s personnel, including a recre- 
ation room which will be available 
for small civic or community gath- 
erings. The building has year-round 
air conditioning. 


The AMERICAN SECURITY AND 
TrusT CoMPANY, Washington, D. C., 
exhibited in the lobby of its main 
office for two weeks “wood mosaic”’ 
portraits of all the Presidents of 
the United States. Each of the 33 
portraits measures 19x24 inches 
and each contains more than 400,000 
tiny chips of wood. The portraits 
were created by James B. Mason, 
lawyer and businessman of Long- 
view, Texas. 


GRACE S. STOERMER has retired as 
assistant vice-president of Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, but not to in- 
activity. She’s now in the investment 
business, selling stocks and bonds 
and advising clients on investments 
as representative of the First Cali- 
fornia Company. 


The LYNN (Mass.) FIVE CENTS 
SAVINGS BANK has moved into tem- 
porary quarters so that a new and 
larger building can be constructed 
at its headquarters site. The move 
was accomplished over a week end 
with no disruption of service. 


Dale H. Smith Philip J. Feick 


DALE H. SMITH, assistant adminis- 
trator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, has been elected president 
of a newly organized bank, the 
FAIRFAX COUNTY NATIONAL Bank, 
which is to open late this summer at 
Seven Corners, Virginia. Mr. Smita 
had been a banker in Iowa before 
entering Government service. The 
new bank’s capitalization consists 
of $600,000 capital stock, $200,000 
surplus, and $100,000 undivided 
profits. 


Bankers will be interested to know 
that PHiuip J. FEICK has been named 
senior special representative in the 
bank and brokerage department of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. Earlier in his career 
with IBM, Mr. FEICK was active in 
the development of the proof ma- 
chine. 


Otto N. FRENZEL, president of 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, was elected 
to the board of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


HAWLEY E. STARK, new counsel of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, has 
been added to the bank’s executive 
officers’ committee. 


Jay C. LEFF, president of the Fay- 
ette National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Uniontown, Pa., has been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


First National Bank of San Jose, Calif., says that “glamour and good business 
sense grace the adding machine and teller windows” in its offices, and encloses 
these pictures to prove it. Left to right: Marge Place, Pat Parrish, Dianne Almen 
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Will it still be your customer's business 
...when one of the owners dies? 


© Some DEATH of a partner or working 
stockholder can deal a hard blow to 
any business. But bankers can help their 
customers to be prepared. Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance cushions 
such blows by providing money to solve 
the problem. 


0: How can your customer protect 
himself against an inexperienced 
heir coming in to run his business ? 


A: First a buy-and-sell agreement 
must be prepared by an attorney. 
This will make it pdssible for the 
surviving owner or owners to buy 
the deceased associate’s share. Con- 
necticut Mutual business life insur- 
ance will supply the money. 


Q: A customer firm would like to plan 
to continue paying part of each 
partner's salary to his family in case 
one of them dies, But without his 
contribution to the firm, how can 
they afford to do this? 


A: Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will guarantee such an 
income. 


Q: Would a customer have to liquidate 
the business to give a partner's 
heirs their share ? 


A: Not when there’s Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance. It 
will provide funds to pay the real 
value of a deceased partnet’s share. 
Liquidating might yield only a 
fraction of real value. 
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Q: Where would a customer get mon- 
ey to find and pay a replacement 
for an owner-executive? 


A Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will provide funds to 
make a sound financial arrange- 
ment with a good new man. 


Because business life insurance is so 
important to every financial and man- 
agement man, Connecticut Mutual years 
ago set up a special department for it. 
There are Connecticut Mutual men near 
you who are trained in funding buy- 
and-sell agreements for partnerships 
and closely held corporations. 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


Dept. BA-5, HARTFORD, CONN. 


(] Partnership life insurance 
() Close Corporation life insurance 


Name 
Bank 
Street 
City 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the earliest and is today one 
of the largest writers of life insurance 
for specialized business purposes. Not 
only are its policies particularly adapted 
to business life insurance needs, but 
comparisons will show that its costs are 
among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


Particularly useful to bankers who are 
concerned with the continued financial 
soundness of their customers is a series 
of booklets, one on each of the basic 
kinds of business life insurance. Send 
for one or all of them. Most of your cus- 
tomers really need one or more of them 
to assure the lives of their businesses. 


e 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


() Proprietorship life insurance 
[-] Key Man life insurance 
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A new era of powered flight was dawn- 
ing in 1907 when Count Zeppelin’s 
dirigible was one of the marvels of the 
age. It was that same year, too, that The 
New York Times set a new pattern for 
financial advertisers. 


For in 1907, The New York Times 
became the world leader in financial 
advertising. And while the day of the 
big dirigibles has passed, financial ad- 
vertisers have continued—every year for 
half a century—to place more advertis- 
ing in The New York Times than in 
any other publication. 


There’s a mighty good reason. Readers 
always get more out of The New York 
Times ... more news, more information 


50 years...from dirigible to jet 


about business, industry and finance, 
politics and government, international 
affairs — more than they can get in any 
other newspaper or magazine. 

And when readers get more out of a 


publication, advertisers do too. See for 
yourself. 


Picture: Count Zeppelin’s dirigible of 
1907 was the largest balloon in the 
world at the time. Forty feet in diameter 
and 420 feet long, its two engines devel- 
oped 80 horsepower. On Sept. 24, 1907, 
it went 211 miles in seven hours at 
speeds up to 33 miles an hour. 


The New York Times 


50 years world leader in financial advertising 
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named a member of the research 
committee of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 


In its issue of March 29, the 
Christian Science Monitor published 
a feature on women in banking, 10,- 
000 of them as officers of banks. As 
typifying the feminine officer, the 
newspaper published the pictures of 
Bee BusH, president of the National 
Association of Bank Women and 
vice-president of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., and VIRGINIA 
A. REHME, immediate past president 
of the NABW and vice-president of 
the Southern Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, St. Louis. 


CITIZENS BANK of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., will soon establish its second 
branch to be known as the Missis- 
sippi Southern College Branch. It 
will feature drive-in and walk-up 
facilities. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of Cleve- 
land has opened its 21st office, this 
one facing the new giant Southland 
Shopping Center. 


Dr. JOSEPH PISANI is resigning as 
assistant dean of the State Univer- 
sity College of Medicine in Brook- 
lyn to become full-time medical di- 
rector of BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York. The bank maintains two 
health clinics and Dr. PISANI will 
supervise both. He will study the 
program now in operation with a 
view to any desirable changes, and 
will handle also pre - employment 
screening and health-counseling pro- 
grams. 


D. JAMES PRITCHARD, vice-presi- 
dent of Society for Savings and So- 
ciety National Bank, Cleveland, is 
serving as chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Cleveland 
Community Chest. 


The BANK FOR SAVINGS IN THE 
City or NEw YorK has opened a new 
branch office at Lexington Avenue 
and 78th Street. It is modern in de- 
sign with an all-glass front. 


Max HAUSER, vice-president in 
charge of the foreign department of 
Trade Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, is on a 2-month trip 
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around the world, during which he’ll 
visit 22 nations. He will call on cor- 
respondent banks and firms and 
prospective customers. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK of Phila- 
delphia has received approval to 
open a fourth office. 


Farmers-Stockgrowers Bank, Glas- 
gow, Mont., has changed its name to 
FirSsT SECURITY BANK. 


EDWARD L. STAMM, formerly of the 
public relations staff of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State oi 


Published 
Every 

30 Days in 
6 Regional 
Editions 


00K 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
Useo CaR Guide Co. 


New York, has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Nassau County 
Clearing House Association, Inc., 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Light, publication of the General 
Electric Lamp Division, describes in 
its January-February issue how 
banks are using engineered light- 
ing “to help create an atmosphere 
that is pleasant, attractive, and hos- 
pitable.” The article is illustrated 
with 40-odd photos of bank interiors 
showing many kinds of lighting used 
in'banks. The cover of the issue is 
a full-color photo of the interior of 


A must in todays 
competitive automotive 
field, where you need 
continuous 
up-to-the-minute 
market information. 


In addition 
you get many other 
outstanding features 

found in your 
NADA Official 
Used Car Guide 


AVERAGE RETAIL 
AVERAGE LOAN 


(in most areas) 


IDENTIFYING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


DEALERS 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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LET’S GET CONDITIONED 


Time was when supplying a customer 
with checks involved merely reach- 
ing for a book or filler and handing 
it to him . . . the so-called “‘over the 
counter” checks constituted the bulk 
of check usage. Later, when im- 
printed business checks and person- 
alized checks became popular, the 
handling of thousands of individual 
orders proved to be time consuming 
indeed. Now, with the trend toward 
the adoption of account numbers, 
supplying checks to customers be- 
comes a major task. 


Well, we cannot expect to reap the 
benefits of labor-saving operations 
without adding something to pre- 
paratory cost. If the bank check is to 
serve as a source document upon 
which banks will depend for accu- 
rate posting, then banks must get 
conditioned to paying out more 
money and spending more time in 
assigning account numbers and pre- 
paring check orders. 


For banks who have adopted account 
numbers, or who plan to do so, we 


would earnestly recommend a 
“Check Desk’”’ with a top-notch 
young woman in charge. Here the 
master file of account numbers could 
be maintained and the young woman 
could be trained to assign them ac- 
curately. She could explain the sig- 
nificance of account numbers with 
respect to both deposits and with- 
drawals. She could help the customers 
select the styles of checks they liked. 
She would SELL more than she 
would give away. Here, then, is a 
new job in a bank that calls for tact, 
salesmanship, and extreme accuracy. 


This account numbering problem 
involves the straight numeric method 
for extremely large banks and the 
alpha-numeric for most banks ‘that 
will use semi-mechanized handling. 
All sorts of minor variations of each 
method already exist. We believe 
that banks must have someone on 
the job who can give the printer ac- 
curate copy, and printers must learn 
that numbers mean accuracy and 
accuracy means watchfulness. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


Which coin-changer 


best suits your needs? 


c 


Handsome, modern design typifies all MP models. 


leading 
Western 


Designed for speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation so you can give 
faster customer service. Parts and workmanship guaranteed. 


MP Jr. Coin-Changer. Over 5,000 in use today, in all 48 states. Sturdy aluminum with handsome 
grey hammertone finish. Removable tray with inside storage box. Capacity $125—pennies through 
half-dollars. Size: 8”x10”x6%”. Weighs 9 Ibs. Rubber feet protect counters. $63 plus tax. 


MP Bantam Coin-Changer. Space saving version of MP Jr. without removable top tray. Capacity $125 


(1¢ to 50¢). 6”x5”x10”. 8 Ibs. $49.50 plus tax. 


MP Coin-Master. A completely automatic changer. Features new 19-key keyboard that is quick and 
easy to use. Make any change instantly by pressing 1 or 2 keys. Sturdy aluminum with handsome 
grey hammertone finish. Rust-proof steel parts. Capacity $100. 18 Ibs. 11%”x12”x9”. Tilt cup or 
roll-out either side. Rubber feet protect counters. $245 plus tax. 


MP Coin-Holder. Sturdy aluminum with handsome grey hammertone finish. Holds almost 2 rolls of 
each type coin. Top section holds 10 silver dollars. Capacity, $80. 5%” x6%"x5”. 4 Ibs. Rubber feet 


protect counters. $11.95. 


Write for descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer 


Modern Products...Moderate Prices 


MP, INC. 
Dept. B-5, 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


bank chain 


the new Bank of the Southwest, in 
Houston, Texas. 


FRED M. PARKE was named adver- 
tising manager of First Western 
Bank and Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. He had been vice-president of 
Johnson & Lewis Advertising. 


HAROLD A. GOLDSTEIN has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the Washington 
Trust office of Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank, McKeesport. 


HILLCREST STATE BANK OF UNI- 
VERSITY PARK, Dallas, Texas, has 
opened a spacious parking lot. 


Rowland R. Hughes 


R. HuGHEs, former Di- 
rector of the Budget in the § 
Eisenhower Administration, died © 
April 2 in San Francisco at the age 
of 61. 

Mr. HUGHES was a vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York when called to Washington in — 
1953 to be Deputy Director of the 
Budget. He became Director in 
April 1954 and immediately began 
to impose economies. He resigned a 
year ago for “compelling personal 
and family reasons.” 

President Eisenhower issued a 
statement in which he described Mr. 
HUGHES as “an old and dear friend.” 
He added that “Mr. Hughes served 
the administration and his country 
with distinction and integrity, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Rowland R. Hughes as he addressed the 

80th Annual Convention of the A.B.A, 

in Atlantic City in 1954. He was then 
Director of the Budget 
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hanks are now using 
osler Revo-Files 


REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR A HANDFUL instantly. Mosler 
Revo-File is only single drum rotary that holds cards without 
mechanical attachment. No wear on cards or clerk. Real finger-tip 
control. 


FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as 
“cards come to clerk” instead of clerk going to cards. Note auto- 
matic visual ““V” permits easy reference to any card. Available 
in manual and automatic electric selector models. 


For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards . . . has all exclusive features 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 


1 


USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly 
¢ transposition is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs. 
Big savings, in time and space over ordinary files, 


3 CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its | 
e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. | 
The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 

assures complete protection against card “‘fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


REVO-FILE DIVISION © THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, 
Dept. B-202, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
to modernize an active card file in minutes. 
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420 SIDE CHAIR 
with Space-Saver Legs 
also Armchair 410 


510 SIDE ARMCHAIR 
with Wall-Saver Legs 
also Sidechair 520 


These smart new chairs are compact, comfortable and easy to keep clean. 


Both armchair and side chair models with either wall-saver legs to 
protect office and reception room walls or with space-saver legs to save 
every inch of floor space. Foam rubber back cushion and choice of 


rubberized hair or molded foam rubber-Nukraft seat give lasting comfort. 


Fine Harter steel construction, durable baked-on finishes and quality 
upholsteries assure long-lived good looks. Easy on the budget prices. 
For a free trial in your own office— without obligation — write for 

the name and address of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 508 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
In Mexico: Muebles Briones, S. A., Mexico City, D. F. 


STEEL CHAIRS 


men 
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contributed greatly to the welfare of 
our nation.” 

Mr. HUGHES had been active in 
the American Bankers Association 
in numerous capacities, notably as qa 
member of the Ration Coupon Bank- 
ing Committee and chairman of the 
Special Committee on Excess Profits 
Tax. He had contributed articles to 
BANKING on the excess profits tax 
and on the Federal budget. 


The remodeling and expansion 
program of the trust department of 
STATE BANK AND TRUST CoMPANY, 
Evanston, Ill., is now complete, 
There are new furniture and fixtures, 
time- and space-saving equipment, 
private conference rooms, air condi- 
tioning, and even some additions to 
the staff. GILBERT A. SMITH, vice- 
president and trust officer, is in 
charge of the department. 


Salute Scout Workers 


O PROTEST, staff magazine of 
N STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Richmond, Va., 
salutes in a recent.issue the men on 
its staff who are active in the Boy 
Scout program. These men, says the 
magazine, help in the Scouting aim 
“to transform immature, irresponsi- 
ble boys into mature, duty-abiding 
.’ They serve in various capaci- 
ties, and the well illustrated articles 


| explain their work. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Cliff Beasley, one of State-Planters men 

active in Scouting with two reasons 

therefor, sons Bobby, left, a Cub, and 
Cliff Jr., an Eagle Scout 
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‘SO years of banking... 

helping other banks 

and communities prosper. 

Providing in the Southwest 

a secure depository for bank funds... 
financial aid... 

seasoned business counsel. 


Since that May morning in 1907 
our continuous progress and growth 
have come from the loyalty 

of our bank customers. 

We rededicate ourselves 

to those banks who, along with us, 
are helping to build 


SOuthwest 


RESOURCES OVER 375 MILLION DOLLARS * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. HOUSTON 
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1957 —The beautiful Bonk | 
of the Southwest Building, 
Houston's largest skyscraper. 
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1923 


complete Physicgl Damage including VSI, 30 Day 
Trip, Collision, @tc. . . . Credit Life, Accident & 
Health. 


we have over 1,000 clpim representatives in the 
area we service . . . all 48 states, U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


protection starts the very minute the loan is 
approved. ; 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settlement con be effected at once. 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 


panies . . . with complete underwriting authority. 


the insurance companies have confidence in our 
ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 
you will be dealing direct with the individual 
approving the claims, 


Write today for complete and factyal information 
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Bankers Instalment Credit Asso- 
ciation of Greater St. Louis has 
elected these officers: President, 
JOHN H. S. DRESSEL, vice-president 
of Gravois Bank of St. Louis County; 
vice-president, RICHARD J. PAYNE, 
JR., vice-president of Lindell Trust 
Company; treasurer, C. M. HENNE- 
MEYER, vice-president of Southwest 
Bank of St. Louis; secretary, DuN- 
CAN D. TULLY, assistant vice-presi- 


dent of Security National Bank Sav- 


ings and Trust Company. 


ROBERT A. WIELAND has joined 
the National Bank of Toledo, Ohio, 
as trust officer. He was formerly 
trust officer of Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 


MoUNEY C. PFEFFERKORN, vice- 
president and head of the foreign 
department, has retired after com- 
pletion of 50 years with the First 
National Trust and Savings Bank of 
San Diego. 


RALPH W. MATTESON, vice-presi- 
dent and acting president of the Sav- 
ings Bank of New London, Conn., 
has been elected president of the 
bank. He succeeds the late NATHAN 
BELCHER. 


A. C. HANNON, GARNETT Woop, 
JOEL B. KERSEY, ROBERT H. DUNN, 
JOHN S. EVANS, and W. R. ROBERT- 
SON have been elected vice-presidents 


Barbara Stockwell, bookkeeper at 

Sarasota (Fla.) Bank and Trust Co., 

was chosen Miss Sarasota of 1957 and 

will represent Sarasota in Miss Florida 
Pageant this summer 


Opening for 


Trust Officer 


to head department in suc- 
cessful New Jersey commer- 
cial bank. Good education, 
social background, person- 
ality, and appearance essen- 
tial along with thorough ex- 
perience in all phases of 
trust work including busi- 
ness development. An ex- 
cellent opportunity with 
commensurate compensa- 
tion and other benefits. Full 
resume required, including 
salary expected. Minimum 
age 35. No contacts will be 
made with present or pre- 
vious employers without ad- 
vance permission. 


Write: Box WEM—BANKING 


THE ANSWER TO THE BIG 


iF 


OF COMMUNITY BANK 
TRUST DEPARTMENT GROWTH 


You know that your Trust Depart- 
ment could grow efficiently and prof- 
itably IF manpower were available 
and not expensive. Well, it is available 
—and it’s not expensive — through 
membership in the Studley, Shupert 
Trust Investment Council, an organi- 
zation of progressive community 
banks cooperatively sharing in the cost 
of a full-time research and advisory 
staff trained and experienced in every 
phase of investment management. 
Full details will be sent you upon 
request. 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 
TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD. 
TRUST INVESTMENT PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


COUNCIL 
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L. W. Barrett D. M. Allston, Jr. 


of Trust Company of Georgia, At- 


Janta. 


LAWRENCE W. BARRETT was named 
vice-president and trust officer and 
DoNALD McKay ALLSTON, JR., was 
named trust officer of Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Charleston. 


LOUISE E. COWAN has been elected 
eashier of Citizens & Southern 
Emory Bank, Emory University, Ga. 
Mrs. CoWAN has been with the C&S 
system since 1941. 


The LITTLETON (N.H.) NATIONAL | 


BANK and LITTLETON SAVINGS BANK 
have moved into their new building. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has opened what it terms its 
“largest and, architecturally, most 
unusual office” in its 46-office sys- 
tem. The new Indian-Central office 


replaces a branch across the street. | 
The original office was opened in 


1951 and was since enlarged twice. 
JOHN C. BALDWIN, JR., is manager, 
heading a staff of 43 at the office. 


R. L. Mullins, president, The Wolfe 
City (Texas) National Bank, was in- 
stalled as president of the Independent 
Bankers Association at Miami Beach 
convention, April 24-27 
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How to make it EASIER for YOU...and YOUR 
BANK-BY-MAIL 


SIMPLE TO USE...FAST TO WORK! 


Provides Generous Space 
for Advertising Banking 


—=\ and Loan Services 


This Tension Bank-By-Mail envelope eliminates 
confusion for the customer —a one piece form 
with slot perforations for perfect tear-off. Easy 
to work as a regular deposit slip. Can be 
handled by personnel during slack periods. 
Provides space for advertising your loan, sav- 
ings and other revenue producing departments. 
Available artlined with FDIC design or your 
own custom-design artlining and in any color 
paper. Can be furnished with Bank-By-Mail en- 
velope inserted in window envelopes. 

FREE SAMPLES sent on request. Enclose samples 
of your present envelopes. No obligation. 


825 E. 19th St. ¢ Kansas City 8, Missouri 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
od ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
FT. WORTH 12, TEXAS 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA 


to save filing 


Space time money 


The patented “Facile” Guide-Pull and 


Outcard Holder is just one of the many reasons 
why hundreds of companies are adopting 
the Visi-Shelf Filing System! Filing is faster, 


easier, more efficient and more 
accurate — all at great 
economy in cost 

and operation. 


“TWICE AS 
MANY 
RECORDS IN 
THE SAME SPACE” 
or “SAME AMOUNT 
OF RECORDS 
IN HALF THE SPACE!" 
Write Today for Free 
Survey Questionnaire and 
Terminal Digit Filing Manual 


paren'® 
H Visi-Shelf File, inc. Dept. 30 
105 Reade Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send the following: 

...File Survey Form 
... Manual on Terminal Digit Filing 
....Catalog & Name of nearest distributor 5 
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Southern Natural Gas Company 


Our Record for the past ten years 


| INCOME 
y 


OPERATING REVENUES 


‘47 “48 “49 ‘50 “51 “52 “53 “54°55 56 47 “48 49 ‘51 ‘52 “53 “54 “55 “56 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


Our Record for 1956 


In its Annual Report, Southern Natural Gas advises stockholders that it 
- * Acquired a majority interest in The Offshore Company, drillers of oil and 
gas wells specializing in submerged lands off the Gulf Coast 
* Made contracts for purchase of gas from fifteen additional gas fields 
* Drilled 19 development wells productive of oil or gas 
* Increased gas deliveries about 12% over 1955 


* Increased the regular dividend payments to an annual rate of $2.00 
per share 


The Results: 


Gross revenues and net income again higher than in any previous calendar year. 


1956 1955 
308,307,297 274,851,165 

842,370 753,017 
Gross Revenues $80,798,930 $69,919,556 
Net Income $10,285,355 $ 8,534,139 


Net Income per share $2.35 $2.37 
(on 4,375,785 shares) (on 3,596,699 shares) 
Dividends Paid per share $1.85 $1.65 


Total Volume of Gas Sold—Mcf 
Average Daily Sale—Mcf 


For your copy of our 1956 Annual Report, write to Dept. BM 


Southern Natural Gas Company 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


SOUTHERN 


NATURAL 


COMPANY 


Southern Natural Gas Supplies The Industrial Southeast 


Darrow L. Sutton Everett Iverson 

DARROW L. SUTTON was promoted 
to vice-president of Bank of Amer- 
ica. He’s Atlantic seaboard repre- 
sentative in the bank relations de- 
partment at the San Francisco head 
office. 


EVERETT A. IVERSON advanced to 
vice-president, loan supervision de- 
partment, at Bank of America’s San 
Francisco head office. 


ROBERT L. CUSHING and HArRoLp 
F. SELESKY are now vice-presidents 
at Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York. 


CITIZENS BANK, Tucumcari, N. 
Mex., held a formal opening for its 
modern new building. 


JOHN C. LOBB was elected execu- 
tive vice-president and director of 
the Marine National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee, replacing in both posi- 
tions REx REEDER, who has retired. 
CHARLES F. JONES and JOHN P. 
BOoTSCH were advanced to the new 
position of senior vice-president and 
also named as members of the ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


FLORIDA 

J. A. Ansley, vice-president and cashier ~ 

of Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, is 

president of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the year 1957-1958 
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Increases foreign business income 


Bank after bank has increased its foreign 
business by supplying individual and busi- 
ness customers with our world-wide banking 
services. 


When you take full advantage of the global 
facilities of Bankers Trust, you supplement 
your staff with experts located in the world’s 
greatest trading center. 


Moreover, you add prestige and new income; 


you hold valuable business in your own bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Foreign Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


And you offer your clients a complete Foreign 
Banking Service. 


Whatever the service—foreign collections and 
remittances — letters of credit — acceptances 
and foreign exchange trading—facts on for- 
eign trade, customs and regulations—credit 
information — use our Foreign Department 
for fast, thorough, personalized action. 


Write for full information—without the 
slightest obligation. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 
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BREAKING RECORDS 
LL OVER THE COUNTRY 


REGISTER CHECK 
insured Personal Money Order 


ZF) 


Register Checks—the insured remittance service—bring 
thousands of new customers into banks all over the 
country. North, east, south, west—profits, sales, good 
will are mounting. Register Checks can be issued in 
less than 15 seconds. No officer signature is required. 
Snap-apart, triplicate forms eliminate detail work and 
record-keeping for busy bank employees. 


Write for the time-saving, money-making facts. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
SALES QFFICES PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A. H. Planteroth Carl E. Haugen 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ecutive committee. JOHN C. Gern- 
FUSS was named senior vice-presi- 
dent and assistant secretary of the 
board of directors. C. Epwarp 
STEVENS and KENNETH JOHNSTON 
became assistant vice-presidents. 


A. HERBERT PLANTEROTH has been 
elected administrative vice-president 
and a director of the Commercial 
State Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York. He was formerly with Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 
for 25 years, where he was vice- 
president and personnel director. He 
has been in banking for 45 years. 


CARL E. HAUGEN was promoted to 
vice-president in charge of the per- 
sonnel administration division of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS is combining an open- 
ing celebration at its new building 
with a conference to which top men 
from each of the approximately 
1,300 banks in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District have been invited, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 178) 


“Flicker,” regular weekly visitor to 
drive-in at Northwest office of Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
collects his regular weekly apple when 
Harvey Joe Clemens arrives to make 
livestock company’s deposit 
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Is this how they act on your form letters? 


Give them the “Hand Typed” look 
that makes them look important! 


Why send out form letters that look like handbills? 
Robotyper will give them all the warmth and appeal of 
a personally dictated letter . . for as little as a penny 
a page! 

And it’s astoundingly fast! Robotyper works some- 
thing like a player piano . . . except it operates an elec- 
tric typewriter. It automatically turns out 4 to 16 times 
more typing than any human can! 


Want to personalize your letters? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names or 


ROYAL 


ROBOTYPERS 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


May 1957 


figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can hook up 
two, three, or even four together. One typist can easily 
operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of stan- 
dard paragraphs covering most usual situations. Check 
off the proper paragraphs for any given letter. Robo- 
typer does the rest. 

And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a button 
can operate a Robotyper. It takes only minutes a day 
from her regular work. 

If you send out form letters, reports or bulletins, you 
should learn how Robotyper can improve their looks, 
and save money doing it. 


send for free booklet 


Royal Typewriter Company 
Westchester Avenue, Portchester, N. Y. 


Please send me 6-page booklet on how Robo- 
typer can multiply our typing production. 


Name 
Company. 
Street 


City. State 
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New giant press gives greater strength 
fo modern steels and super-alloys 


Stainless steels, chrome-molys, titanium, zirconium — 
these are some of the alloys that are writing new in- 
dustrial history. 


At Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division, these 
alloys are being extruded with improved physical and 
fatigue properties in both the longitudinal and transverse 
planes, to exact specifications, by the world’s largest hori- 
zontal steel extrusion press. Large-diameter, high-integ- 
rity pipe . . . propeller blades . . . flanged casing rings 
for the newest in jet engines .. . these are a few of the 
products of this Curtiss-Wright facility which offers 
everything from engineering through forming, process- 
ing, heat-treating, finishing and testing. If you have a 
metals problem, investigate the super-alloys being ex- 


truded at Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division. Giant 12,000-ton press extrudes shapes, lengths, 
configurations never before possible. 


METALS PROCESSING DIVISION 


BURTISS-WRIGHT® 


CORPORATION: BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicut Aeronautica Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Propetter Division, Caldwell, N. J. Pxastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. Exvecrronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Mertats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Urtica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catpwett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. Arnopuysics DeveLopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. Researcu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InpustRiAL AND Scientiric Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curtiss-Wricut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands ¢ Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio « Curtiss-Wricut or CANADA Ltp., Montreal, Canada * Proputsion RESEARCH Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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OVERNMENT economists see no prospect of defla- 
G tion and they are less concerned about inflation 
than they have been for two years. 

In the absence of any definite trend up or down, 
monetary policy is likely to remain passive for the 
present. As nature takes its course, there will be 
more saving, less urgent borrowing by business for 
expansion of plant and inventory, and then some eas- 
ing of the general monetary situation. 

Business has been doing as well as could reasonably 
be expected, although expectations have long since 
ceased to be reasonable. 

In fact, the record thus far has nurtured a wistful 
hope that we might even surprise ourselves with an- 
other bouncing 1956. 

During the early months of the year there were re- 
ports that some industries were cutting down on capital 
expenditures previously planned, but it is difficult to 
find specific instances of such curtailment. 

So, with Government spending, business spending, 
and consumer spending all equal to or more than last 
year, it is hard to see how any real setback in business 
can be expected. 

Plant expansion is less urgent in many industries 
because output has caught up with demand. For much 
the same reason big inventories are unnecessary be- 
cause deliveries are faster and prices steadier. 

The effect of monetary restraint is a subject of per- 
petual debate, with a fascination all its own because it 
can never be settled. Restraint can be either cause or 
effect. It is either a safeguard against inflation or a 
wet blanket on our national destiny, depending on the 
point of view. 

A carefully compiled consensus on monetary policy 
among business and banking leaders would probably 
read something like this: 

Our fiscal authorities have been following a wise 
course in the timing and degree of monetary restraint 
during the past year or two. 

The relative tightness of credit has not affected small 
business with undue severity as compared with larger 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


borrowers. It has had a desirable effect in curbing ex- 
cessive borrowing for inventory and plant expansion. 

Prospects indicate a gradual lessening of pressure on 
our monetary resources but no early return to condi- 
tions of cheap and easy credit. 


Reassuring Signs 


There are many reassuring elements in the economy 
and they foreshadow fairly good business for the rest 
of the year. First, however, let’s look at the dark side. 
Readjustments because of overproduction in some lines 
are part of the present pattern. 

Employment cutbacks hit washing machines and 
electrical appliances generally. Radio and TV manu- 
facturers are also feeling a lull and so are meat pro- 
ducers and automobile makers. Steelmakers see a 
gradual decline of orders carrying into the third quar- 
ter—then a better demand. 

Furniture firms report shipments are lower than a 
year ago for the first time since early in 1954. Cotton 
fabric prices slumped to an 8-year low. Textile mer- 
chants think inventories may be fairly well cleaned 
out. One textile mill closed its plant in main because 
the union refused to go along with a temporary wage 
cut. Difficulties there were attributed chiefly to indus- 
try overproduction and price cutting, along with com- 
petition from southern mills with lower overhead. 

The upward price spiral appears to have reached a 
ceiling for the present. Overstocked shelves of dealers 
and retailers are powerful inducements for price cuts. 

This’ has not yet reached building and construction 
except houses built on speculation rather than on firm 
orders. It is now generally expected that fewer than 
1,000,000 houses will be built this year. 

March auto output fell 3.5%, but it still topped the 
1956 level by 5.3%. 


Confidence Still High 


All this has not impaired business confidence. Pres- 
ent estimates are that 1957 personal income may be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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Federal Reserve Board Reports on 


Consumer Instalment Credit 


N March the staff of the Federal Reserve Board 
completed a comprehensive study of consumer in- 
stalment credit, as requested by the President 13 

months earlier. The Board had been asked to examine 
the role of such credit in a growing economy and the 
arguments for and against renewal in some form of 
governmental authority to regulate credit in this im- 
portant field. The staff study, which takes no position 
pro or con, fills six tightly packed volumes—the sixth 
still to be published—with more facts and figures on 
this subject than have ever previously been assembled. 
The five volumes thus far published, containing more 
than 1,600 pages, may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for $5.60. 


HERE we can do little more than indicate the nature of 
the material to be found in these books. Thumbing 


through the first volume we note that the study goes 
into the economic background of recent credit expan- 
sion and shows instalment credit in perspective. The 
changing role of consumption, changes in consumer 
finance and consumer goods industries are taken up. 


THE second volume gives basic analysis and data for 
a better understanding of the chief lenders in this 
area. The next two volumes present in great detail the 
papers and proceedings of a 2-day conference on the 
problem of consumer credit regulation conducted for 
the Federal Reserve Board by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. The fifth volume presents the 
views of members of the consumer credit industry and 
others. The sixth volume will deal with the financing 
of new car purchases. 


Are STANDBY CONTROLS Desirable ? 


Taree entire volumes of the Federal Reserve study— 
943 pages—are given over to discussions of the pros 
and cons of standby regulation of consumer instal- 
ment credit as an additional instrument for central 
bank stabilization of the economy. All the arguments 
for and against a standby regulation are summarized 
in a separate chapter of another volume. From that 
summary of more than 20 closely printed pages we 
here collate just a few of the arguments for and 
against. In this small space we can do little more 
than suggest the lines of reasoning of various pro- 
ponents and opponents of standby regulation. 


YES — Regulatory authority is needed to minimize 
costly economic instability, the undue risk exposure of in- 
stalment lenders being a threat to general financial stabil- 
ity. Instalment credit is insensitive to general credit 
restraints. For their own protection lenders need regulation 
of unsound competition. 

Regulation in peacetime is practical and manageable. 
Even without application standby powers would be inhibi- 
tory; and, come a war emergency, would be instantly 
available. 

This regulation would be a quite proper use of Govern- 
ment powers for promoting stability. Like credit generally, 
consumer instalment credit intensifies economic swings. Its 
fluctuations have been greater than changes in business 
inventories. The volume of such credit now equals about 
a third of total business inventories. ‘ 

Standby control would provide a limited tool to supple- 
ment general monetary instruments. If it is discriminatory, 
so too are general controls. While setting limits, instalment 
credit regulation would within those limits be nondiscrimi- 
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natory. Both directly, and through its effect on business 
investment indirectly, this control would be a useful anti- 
inflation instrument, increasing the effectiveness of tradi- 
tional weapons. 

The continued uncontrolled growth of instalment credit 
may impede optimum economic growth. Such credit, ex- 
panded beyond a sustainable rate, acts as a marginal 
inflationary force. Substantial economic growth calls for 
channeling more bank credit and savings into productive 
investment, whereas accentuated consumer spending diverts 
resources detrimentally. 

Instalment credit regulation is no more an arbitrary or 
capricious interference by Government than existing statu- 
tory regulation of credit institutions designed to prevent 
recurrence of unsound practices. We have had experience 
with intense competition among lenders, relaxation of 
standards and risk protections. 

For various reasons, instalment credit is relatively in- 
sensitive to tighter credit restrictions. . . . Many small 
retailers want controls. ... Imperfect compliance in peace- 
time is no argument against control’s substantial effec- 
tiveness. 


NO-—Regulation interferes with economic freedom; 
distorts the market allocation of resources; is not the 
proper function of monetary management and may deter 
economic growth. 

Instalment credit is essentially self-regulating and 
sound, is responsive to general monetary instruments and, 
besides, is relatively unimportant in the over-all credit 
structure. 

Americans believe in individual freedom in economic 
choice; minimum interference’ with market processes, with 
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Government aiming to maintain competitive conditions. If 
official regulation is conceded for consumer credit now, 
intervention in other areas can hardly be avoided. 

Regulation would discriminate against credit buyers, 
notably middle- and lower-income groups. 

The focus of monetary management must be on forces 
of general inflation and deflation and steady growth of 
aggregate demand. The tools for this are well established 
and powerful. Through the proposed additional tool little 
can be gained, something may be lost. Selective regulation 
would divert attention from the really important problem. 

Instalment credit has had important stimulating effects 
on economic growth, fostering mass markets for consumer 
durables, with which growth frequent and restrictive regu- 


lation might interfere. Averaging-down of growth levels 
by regulation could have serious cumulative retardant 
effects, 

Self-interest of borrowers and lenders will prevent any 
cumulative deterioration of credit quality in prosperous 
times. Protection of credit soundness has no place in mone- 
tary administration. 

Not important enough to need regulation, instalment 
credit is but 7% of total private debt, 4% of all debt. 
While stimulating economic growth since 1920, it has been 
of minor importance in cyclical contractions. 

Regulation would burden business with expense and in- 
convenience, prove discriminatory and involve formidable 
peacetime problems of enforcement. 


Some HIGHLIGHTS of CONSUMER CREDIT 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC DEBT 
December 31, 1955 


INSTALMENT DEBT, BY TYPE 


End of Year, 1939 & 1955 
Billions of Dollars 
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ITS PLACE IN TODAY’S 
CREDIT PICTURE 


While outstanding consumer debt—all 
kinds—today constitutes about one-fifth 
of total domestic debt, governmental 
and private, consumer instalment debt, 
apart from mortgages, totaling about 
$29-billion (end of 1955), was less than 
414%4% of the domestic aggregate 


ITS GROWTH IN 
RECENT YEARS 


Instalment debt has been the fastest 
growing type of consumer debt since 
World War II. Its climb began from a 
rather low point, reflecting in part war- 
time regulation. Once before, during 
the big depression, it dwindled 


ITS COMPOSITION 


More than two-fifths of consumer instal- 
ment débt, or $13.5-billion, consists of 
automobile paper. The next largest 
category is other consumer goods paper, 
$7.6-billion, followed by personal loans 
of $6.3-billion, and home repair and 
modernization loans held by financial 
institutions, $1.7-billion 


WHO OWES IT? 


Nearly half of all spending units have 
incurred instalment debt. Such debt is 
more common among skilled and semi- 
skilled workers than others. It is least 
common among retired. persons, farm 
operators, and self-employed 


THE DEBTORS’ AGES 


In the chart the curve for mortgage 
debt reveals a distinctive age distribu- 
tion pattern, As individuals mature and 
their families grow they assume greater 
mortgage obligations, These generally 
reach their peak at 35 to 44 


AND THEIR INCOMES 


Up to $7,500 a year family income, the 

data show the percentage of families 

with mortgage debt increases as one 

climbs the income scale. Above $7,500 

the. percentage with such debt tapers 

off. Automobile instalment debt shows 
a similar pattern 


CONSUMER DEBT GROWTH 


End of Year Figures 


Billions of Dollars 


INSTALMENT DEBT WITHIN OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS, EARLY 1956 


Percentage of Spending Groups with Debt 


ALL SPENDING UNITS 


RETIRED 
FARM OPERATOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


UNSKILLED AND SERVICE 
SKILLED AND 
SEMISKILLED 
© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Percent 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH DEBT, MID - 1956, 
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— BY INCOME 
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pressive number of times such credit seems to have led 
at turning points. Its secondary and stimulating effects 
come oftenest during booms; its secondary and retard- 
ing effects tend to hang over into recession periods, 
Its major influence has been to add fuel to booms, in- 
tensifying inflationary pressure. 

Since all forms of credit fluctuate, it is hard to select 
one form that has been more responsible than others 
for instability; but the statistical record of consumer 
instalment credit seems to put it among the less stable 
kinds of credit. 

Instalment credit’s influence on the amount of say- 
ing is indirect and uncertain. It makes consumers save 
after, rather than before buying; hence tends to make 
fluctuations of saving cycle-aggravating, rather than 
countercyclical. 

If the rapid instalment credit growth continues, its 
potential contribution to the expanding side of the 
business cycle will also increase. If the growth trend 
slows down, cyclical decreases in instalment credit will 
likely exert more of an easing influence on the economy 


Consumer Instalment Credit 


and Economic Instability 


SUBJECT carefully examined in the staff report is 

the relationship of consumer instalment credit to 
economic stability and instability. The analysis is im- 
portant because of the growing role of such credit in 
our economy over recent years. 

While consumer instalment credit has often been a 
factor in changes in the level of business activity, it 
has not been the chief cause of such changes. Even in 
periods when the influence of consumer instalment 
credit was greatest, as in 1954-1955, credit-financed 
spending for plant and equipment and for home con- 
struction was more important; but the latter in part 
may have represented secondary responses to a rapid 
growth of instalment credit. 

Although not the chief factor in any cycle, consumer 
instalment credit has been both a leading and an 


amplifying force in economic fluctuations. In an im- 


SOME OUTSIDE OPINIONS 


Banking and Finance 


American Bankers Association: The A.B.A. 
has issued no statement since its 1952 reaffirma- 
tion of its view expressed in 1945 and 1946 that 
Regulation W should be abolished. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers: “Would 
be opposed to any increase in governmental 
powers to regulate consumer instalment credit.” 

National Consumer Finance Assn.: “Opposing 
most vigorously . . . consumer credit control.” 

American Industrial Bankers Association: 
“Opposition to Federal control of consumer 
credit.” 

Consumer Bankers Association: ‘The least 
governmental interference .. . is best.’ 

American Finance Conference: ‘Unanimous 
op:‘nion that such supplementary legislation is 
not only unnecessary, but is undesirable.” 

Credit Union National Association, Inc.: “.. . 
control . .. [would be] largely ineffective .. . 
discriminatory.” 

National Savings and Loan League: “Stronger 
factual arguments against than for specific con- 
trols.” 

Bankers Commercial Corporation: “We favor 
Government regulation.” 

C.LT. Financial Corporation: ‘We emphati- 
cally do not favor legislative authority to regu- 
late consumer credit.” 

Universal Finance Corporation: “We do not 
favor further legislation.” 

American Trust Company of San Francisco: 


than in the past. 


“In peacetime such controls are unnecessary.” 

Bank of America NT & SA: “.. . opposed to 
authority to regulate consumer instalment 
credit.” 

The Detroit Bank and Trust Company: ‘“Sup- 
port... the case against regulation.” 

Kanabec State Bank: “Opposed to any type of 
Government control.” 

The New York Trust Co.: “It would be a mis- 
take to set up a mechanism of regulation against 
this particular type of credit.” 

The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Co.: “A case has not been made for the regula- 
tion of instalment credit while leaving other 
highly important fields of credit unrestricted.” 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.: “Do not be- 
lieve standby regulations are necessary.” 

Republic National Bank of Dallas: “Unfair to 
regulate one phase of this competition.” 

J. P. Morgan and Company: “The credit au- 
thorities should have some way of dealing rather 
directly with so large and so widespread a seg- 
ment of the total credit structure.” 

Berks County Trust Co.: ‘Some last ditch of 
regulatory legislation on a standby basis should 
be on our statute books.” 

The First National Bank of Waco: “General 
monetary controls apparently have not stemmed 
this increasing tide of instalment debt. 

The Stock Growers National Bank: ‘(Consumer 
credit generally is not very responsive to over- 
all monetary controls. Some other type of regula- 
tion is necessary.” 

Mercantile Trust Company: “It would become 
the entering wedge for a type of control that 
the monetary authority should not have.” 
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Prospects 


FTER examining numerous factors tending to in- 
A crease or diminish in the future the rate of growth 
of consumer instalment credit in the recent past, the 
staff report concludes that outstanding instalment 
eredit is likely to continue to grow in an economy 
characterized by stable economic expansion. The signs 
point, however, to a slower rate of expansion in the 
next decade than in the last. ; 

Whatever the growth, expansion is likely to proceed 
unevenly as the general economy moves through 
short-term cycles. If instalment credit expansion 
slackens, cyclical declines in outstanding credit are 
likely to be more frequent, although neither prolonged 
nor of great depth. But with consumer instalment 
credit growing in importance, its swings may have 
wider effects on credit markets and possibly on eco- 
nomic activity. 

At the end of 1956 outstanding instalment credit 
totaled $31.5-billion. On three different assumptions, 


SOME OUTSIDE OPINIONS 


Business and Professional 


Chamber of Commerce of The United States: 
“Firmly voices its opposition to peacetime regula- 
tion of consumer instalment credit by direct or 
selective devices.” 

National Jewelers Assn.: ‘Control of consumer 
credit—the regulation of sales—has been proved 
both unnecessary and unproductive.” 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 
Association: “Interest in standby regulations 
virtually nonexistent.” 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn.: “Opposed 
to... any legislation to regulate consumer 
credit.” 

National Retail Credit Assn.: “It should not 
be the policy to subject consumer instalment 
credit to either standby or actual controls.” 

National Retail Furniture Assn.: ‘Terms 
should not be controlled.” 

Pittsburgh Mercantile Co.: ‘Instalment credit 
is going too fast and has risen too high.” 

Federated Department Stores, Inc.: “Con- 
sumer credit .. . should not be regulated.” 

The H. & S. Pogue Co.: “Credit regulations 
are not only good for the individual but are 
healthy in the advancement of our economy.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.: “Government regula- 
tion is. not necessary and, on the contrary, 
would be quite harmful to normal cycles in our 
economy.”’ 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co.: “Too often we 
seek Federal legislation . . . for problems that 


by 1965 the total may be $43-billion, $50-$55-billion, or 
$75-billion. On any of these assumptions the growth 
would be substantial. 

The goods that have been the primary generators 
of instalment credit to date—especially autos and con- 
sumer durables—are likely to continue to dominate 
changes in such credit. Presumably the growth rate 
for autos and durables will keep pace with income. 

There still appear to be frontiers ahead with respect 
to extension and intensity of use which would tend to 
make for more rapid growth in outstanding instalment 
credit than in income. 

Demographic developments over the next five years 
or so may reduce the use of consumer credit; but, start- 
ing around the mid-1960s, demographic developments 
in prospect suggest an intensification of credit use. 
Consumer instalment credit is so firmly imbedded in 
the American way of life that any diminution in its use 
due to demographic, income, or liquid-asset influences 
seems unlikely. Rather, we may reasonably expect its 
continued growth, facilitating the spreading of new 
products and helping raise living standards. 


can be solved by other effective methods.” 

United Mine Workers of America: ‘Regula- 
tion of consumer credit, except in national 
emergencies, limits its usefulness.” 

American Farm Bureau Federation: “Govern- 
ment should concern itself with the over-all 
supply of money and credit .. . rather than try 
artificially to stimulate or retard individual in- 
dustries by credit regulations.” 

Volk Motors (Trenton, N. J.): “Much as we 
dislike Government regulation. . . it is a neces- 
sity in this field to prevent boom and bust 
periods.” 

Dr. Marcus Nadler (New York University): 
“The necessity for Federal Reserve standby 
control powers over consumer credit is likely 
to become increasingly great.” 

Dr. Lester V. Chandler (Princeton Univer- 
sity): “In the long run, any attempt of the 
Federal Reserve to exercise a type of control 
that lacks firm support by Congress and public 
opinion is likely to weaken all its powers.” 

Herbert Stein (C. E. D.): ‘There are no princi- 
ples of selection that justify distinguishing con- 
sumer credit from other kinds of credit.” 

Dr. Arthur Smithies (Harvard University): 
“If the authorities do not have selective con- 
trols they may be tempted to use the sledge 
hammer of general controls to hit a tack and may 
hit much more besides. The general controls of 
1929 were designed to halt the stock exchange 
speculation. The course of history might have 
been different, and could not have been worse, 
had the authorities been able to curtail stock 
market credit and at the same time follow a 
general cheap money policy.” 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


a single piece of banking leg- 

islation, it already has made 
a substantial achievement. It has 
thwarted the hopes of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to play an impor- 
tant part in the bank supervisory 
picture. 

For in passing the Robertson bill 
or proposed “Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957,” the Senate seemed 
to have removed for this year and 
next any practical possibility that 
the Celler bill could become law. 
Under this bill the Department of 
Justice in effect would have a veto 
over any bank merger which tended 
substantially to lessen competition 
in any locality or tended toward 
monopoly. 

Thus, the antitrust aspect of a 
proposed merger under the Celler 
bill would likely become the over- 
riding consideration. It might out- 
weigh other desirable economic and 
financial considerations which would 
make a merger desirable. (An A.B.A. 
spokesman listed such considera- 
tions in testimony before a commit- 
tee of the House, and these are sum- 
marized on pp. 39 and 40 of the 
April issue of BANKING). 

A part of the Senate - passed 
Robertson bill was the Fulbright 
bill which the Senate also approved 
in 1956. Under the Fulbright bill 
the appropriate Federal bank super- 
visory agency is charged with the 
responsibility of expressly consider- 
ing the competitive aspects of a 
proposed bank merger, as well as 
weighing all the economic and fi- 
nancial considerations. This bill was 
offered by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, Senator J. 
William Fulbright (D., Ark. ). 

So the Senate now has twice re- 
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corded itself in favor of giving the 
supervisory agencies the responsi- 
bility for deciding whether any pro- 
posed bank merger threatens to de- 
stroy banking competition unduly. 

In passing the Robertson bill, how- 
ever, the Senate did more. Specifi- 
cally, it rejected an amendment of- 
fered on the floor by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (D., Ill.) to put the 
Department of Justice into the pic- 
ture and make the test of lessening 
competition “substantially” as in the 
Clayton Act rather than “unduly” 
as in the Fulbright bill. This was 
defeated. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of- 
fered an additional amendment 
whose effect would have been to 
provide expressly that the Fulbright 
provisions could be overridden if the 
Celler bill later were to be approved. 
This likewise was beaten. 

Thus the Senate, at it were, said: 
“We do want the Fulbright bill and 
we do not want the Celler bill.” 


Defeat Acknowledged 


After this series of actions there 
came from the associates of Chair- 
man Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) of 
the House Judiciary Committee a 
tacit admission that even if the 
House again approves the Celler 
bill, as it did in 1956, it is unlikely 
this bill can become law. At the in- 
stigation of the chairman, staff as- 
sociates of the House Judiciary Anti- 
trust Subcommittee called in rep- 
resentatives of the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies to see if a com- 
promise on the approach to regula- 
tion of bank mergers could be 
worked out between the Fulbright 
and Celler bills. 

It was reported that no one could 
see a practical compromise. Con- 


ferees noted that the Fulbright bill 
permits the bank supervisory offici- 
als to ask the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but does not compel 
them to do so. 

In view of the clear sentiments of 
the Senate on how to handle the 
competitive aspects of bank mer- 
gers, it is unclear what purpose ad- 
vocates of the Celler bill would have 
in seeking to have the House again, 
as in 1956, approve the Celler bill. 
Such passage again by the House 
might have the effect of killing off 
the enactment into law of the Ful- 
bright bill. Thus Congress would 
take no action whatever designed to 
compel consideration of the cur- 
petitive aspects of bank mergers. 


Premerger Notification 


If the prospects for enactment of 
the Celler antibank merger bill look 
dim in view of the Senate action on 
the Robertson bill, the outlook is 
much better for another bill spon- 
sored by the House Judiciary chair- 
man and backed by the White House 
and Attorney General. 

This bill would require that spon- 
sors of every proposed corporation 
merger which would result in a busi- 
ness of $10,000,000 or more of as- 
sets submit to the Department of 
Justice and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a notification of the intended 
merger 60 days in advance of its 
completion. 

This year the subcommittee bill 
specifically excludes bank mergers 
from the requirement of advance 
notification. Banks were included 
last year. 

During the 60-day suspense period 
the antitrust officials could call 
for specified additional information 
about any prospective merger. They 
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could, if they adjudged it contrary 
to the anti-monopoly laws, seek to 
enjoin the merger in the courts. 
Their failure to seek an injunction, 
however, would give the parties to 
the merger no immunity from later 
antitrust action from the Govern- 
ment. It is a device to guarantee that 
the antitrust officials shall be in- 
formed in advance of every merger 
of the size involved. 


Restore Stock Options 

One of the more important changes 
made in the Robertson bill on the 
floor of the Senate was an amend- 
ment to permit national banks, with 
the approval of the Comptroller, to 
issue stock option plans for em- 
ployees. 

This was proposed by Senator 
Gordon Allott (R., Colo.). It per- 
mits options to be issued to em- 
ployees at not less than 85% of the 
fair market value or 85% of the 
book value of the bank’s shares, 
whichever is greater. 

A brief summary of the Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, as reported 
to the Senate, appears on page 39 of 
April BANKING. The A.B.A. mailed 
to all member banks early last month 
a 35-page booklet summarizing the 
major provisions of the bill as it 
was approved by the Senate. Bankers 
and bank counsel desiring more de- 
tailed information on the bill or 
additional copies of the booklet may 
obtain them by writing to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at 730 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Committee Considers 


Now that the Senate has passed 
the proposed Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957 bill it awaits House 
approval. Chairman Brent Spence 
(D., Ky.) of the House Banking 
Committee, said that he and other 
members of the committee would 
take considerable time studying the 
bill before making up their minds 
what action the House group will 
take on the proposal. 


Monetary Inquiry 


Sponsors of the proposal -to have 
& comprehensive study made of the 
nation’s financial institutions to de- 
termine their adequacy and of their 
relationships to one another, hope 
that this project will get fresh con- 
sideration this month in the Senate 
Banking Committee. (See page 185.) 

The latest proposal informally 
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WEIMAN & LESTER 


A.B.A, leaders consult with Representative Brent Spence on the forthcoming 
hearings on the Financial Institutions Act of 1957 before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which the Congressman is chairman. This bill has 


already passed the Senate. 


At left, Paul A. Warner, president of the Oberlin 


(Ohio) Savings Bank Company and chairman of the Association’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division Committee on Federal Legislation. At right, J. R. Dunkerley, 
senior deputy manager in charge of the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage Division 


agreed to by the White House is a 
commission composed of 16 mem- 
bers. Eight of the members would 
be outstanding citizens appointed by 
the President. Four would be Sena- 
tors named by the Vice-president. 
The other four would be members of 
the House selected by the Speaker. 

In all three separate categories 
of the commission’s membership, ap- 
pointments would be divided equally 
between the two major political 
parties. Earlier proposals provided 
that the President would select the 
chairman and vice-chairman. The 
latest compromise would allow the 
commission to elect its own chair- 
man and vice-chairman. 

It is planned that the Senate will 
first act, if possible, on this proposal. 
Then it would be pressed before the 
House. 


Subcommittee Plan 


Meanwhile, the House rejected a 
proposal that it conduct an exclusive 
monetary inquiry. Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.) offered a House reso- 
lution which would authorize and 
direct a subcommittee of the House 
Banking Committee to conduct a 
monetary inquiry. It was generally 
indicated that if this resolution had 
been approved, Mr. Patman would 
have been chairman of the subcom- 
mittee conducting the inquiry. 


Under the House rules, when a 
standing or special committee pro- 
poses to conduct an inquiry of un- 
usual scope and involving a con- 
siderable expenditure of funds, the 
House Rules Committee must first 
approve. 

After unusually long public hear- 
ings, the Rules Committee’s eight 
Democratic members, a majority, 
voted to authorize the Patman in- 
quiry. This gave it a favorable re- 
port and the assurance of a vote on 
the floor of the House. The four 
Republicans on the Rules Committee 
voted against the inquiry. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn took the 
floor to urge passage of the Pat- 
man resolution. Nevertheless it was 
turned down. 


Broader Study 


As a matter of fact, if the mone- 
tary inquiry were to be left to a 
subcommittee of one House com- 
mittee, it probably would have pre- 
cluded the broader study. It would 
be illogical to expect the House after 
voting a more limited inquiry, to 
back the broader one also. Whether 
the commission will be voted—it 
requires a majority vote of both the 
House and Senate—remains to be 
seen if, when, and after the proposal 
is approved by the Senate. 

Finally, Mr, Patman as various 
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members of the House observed dur- 
ing the debate, has indicated clearly 
that he already has the answer to 
what he views as current monetary 
problems. That answer is that the 
Federal Reserve should supply abun- 
dant reserves to the banking sys- 
tem in order that all segments of 
the economy shall have access to 
ample supplies of credit at lower 
rates of interest. 


“Tight Money” Issue 


In the debate over the Patman 
resolution and in the Senate Finance 
Committee consideration of the rela- 
tively minor bill to permit the 
Treasury to boost the interest paid 
on Savings Bonds, there was a clear 
indication that certain elements in 
Congress believe there is political 
capital to be made by assailing so- 
called “tight money and high in- 
terest rates.” 

Several of the more “liberal” 
Democrats used the appearance of 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
W. Randolph Burgess at hearings 
on the Savings Bond interest bill to 
berate current monetary policy. 

In taking the floor to back the 
Patman inquiry, Speaker Rayburn 
lent the author’s unfailing position 
for easier money and lower interest 
rates the full prestige of the Demo- 
cratic party leadership in the House. 

After voting to allow the Trea- 
sury to pay 314% interest on Sav- 
ings Bonds, the Senate Finance 
Committee announced that it would 
study what amounts to the whole 
fiscal and debt management picture. 
This study probably will employ 
the technical staff of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. It probably will 
last for months. 

A subordinate facet of the inquiry 
will be a study of the “factors 
which influence the availability and 
distribution of credit and interest 
rates thereon as they may apply to 
public and private debt.” This would 
seem to suggest a broad study of 
current monetary problems. Un- 
doubtedly the Finance Committee 
will dip into this picture. However, 
the committee lacks primary jur- 
isdiction over monetary policy, and 
Chairman Harry Byrd (D., Va.) is 
primarily interested in fiscal prob- 
lems. 


Bankers’ Prestige 


Both in connection with Senate 
passage of the Robertson bill and 
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House defeat of the Patman inquiry, 
Senators and Representatives re- 
ported that they received numerous 
telegrams, telephone calls, and let- 
ters from individual commercial 
bankers, emphasizing the effect of 
these matters upon commercial 
banking. 

In the Senate, these communica- 
tions resulted (coincidentally or 
otherwise) in greater attention and 
attendance by Senators to the debate 
on the Robertson bill than has oc- 
curred in a long time in the case 
of legislation lacking broad, public 
interest. 

Sponsors of the Patman resolu- 
tion credited these banker communi- 
cations with the defeat of the sub- 
committee inquiry. Seasoned ob- 
servers, however, would not evalu- 
ate this banker expression of senti- 
ment as the decisive factor. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower backed the broader- 
gauge financial inquiry. House GOP 
leadership under Rep. Joe Martin 
(R., Mass.) and his assistant, Rep. 
Charles Halleck (R., Ind.) turned 
in a superb performance from the 
standpoint of a purely political op- 
eration. They lost only two Repub- 
lican votes in the House. Further- 
more, quite a few Democrats were 
disinclined to back a monetary in- 
quiry by an individual so thoroughly 
convinced of the need for inflation. 


Postal Savings Liquidation 


Legislation in some form to bring 
an end to the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem has a better chance of enact- 
ment this year than at any time 
since World War II. 

Chairman Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) 
of the House Post Office Committee 
offered a bill this year that, in effect, 
would have started the liquidation 
program in about a month after en- 
actment of appropriate legislation. 

Because of objection within the 
committee, the bill was watered 
down before it was reported out. 
The new version provides that the 
liquidation begin after any 30-day 
period during which the volume of 
postal savings has dropped below 
$1-billion, or, when the Post Office 
Department advises that it is losing 
money on the service. 


Senate Inactive 

So far the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee has indicated no definite in- 
tention to take up the bill. However, 
Senator Frank Carlson (R., Kans.), 
ranking minority member, said he 


would do his best to get committee 
consideration. 
In the event the committee ignores 


this subject, should it pass the 
House, the Kansas Senator told 
BANKING that he would move to add 
the liquidation bill by amendment to 
any legislation affecting the Post 
Office Department which may come 
to the floor of the Senate this year. 


First N. Y. Corp. 


New York State’s action in freez- 
ing until May 1, 1958, holding com- 
pany acquisitions across banking 
district lines, presents the Federal 
Reserve Board with a problem of 
utmost legal and administrative com- 
plexity in administering the Spence- 
Robertson bank holding company 
act, enacted last year. It also raises 
the possibility of comparable prob- 
lems arising in other states. 

First, there is a complex problem 
of the possible conflict of statutes. 
Section 7 of the Federal holding 
company act reserves to the states 
the right to enact stricter legisla- 
tion than the Federal statute. 

Another section in the Federal act 
is the so-called “savings provision” 
which says, in effect, that nothing 
under the act shall be approved in 
violation of existing law. The ques- 
tion the lawyers are now pondering 
is: does this refer to existing state 
or Federal law? 

As a general rule, when the Fed- 
eral Government enacts a regula- 
tory piece of legislation its law pre- 
empts or overrides state law in con- 
flict therewith. Thus the attorneys 
have an immediate practical problem 
in statute interpretation. 

They have an equally difficult prob- 
lem of practical day-to-day relation- 
ships with the 48 state bank super- 
visory agencies. For even if the Fed- 
eral law were thought to be domi- 
nant, and action based on this thesis 
were taken, harmonious relation- 
ships would not thereby be promoted 
between Federal and state bank 
supervisory agencies. 

There was some tentative thought 
that ultimately the conflict might 
have to be resolved in the courts. 
However, there was no hint as to 
who could precipitate a court test, 
and under what circumstances. 


New S&L Study 


In a report to the Senate Banking 
Subcommittee on housing, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board indi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Bankers Return Enthusiastic about U. S. Trade Missions 


Ast year William A. Notton, as- 
L sistant vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
took leave from his post in the for- 
eign banking department and con- 
tributed several weeks service to the 
U. S. trade mission at the Salonika 
international fair in Greece. Now 
he is an enthusiastic booster of this 
official effort to make the world bet- 
ter acquainted with American busi- 
ness and American products. Says 
Mr. Notton: “It is the cheapest in- 
vestment the United States and the 
taxpayers ever made, and obtains 
the best results.” 


Mz. NOTTON is one of about a dozen 
commercial and investment bankers 
who have been taking part, along 
with many businessmen, in this rela- 
tively new Commerce Department 
activity. The bankers and business- 
men serve without Government sal- 
ary, some of them more than once. 
Since the program began in 1954, 
49 such teams composed of Com- 
merce Department officials and busi- 
nessmen have visited 400 cities in 
35 countries, carrying the gospel of 
people’s capitalism to businessmen 
abroad. The teams are sent both to 
trade fairs and to countries where 
no fair is held. As they travel from 
city to city, they meet business 
groups and answer inquiries from 
importers, exporters, and others 
wishing to make particular contacts 
with markets or suppliers here or to 
obtain know-how. Many of the in- 
quiries have an investment angle. 

E. E. Schnellbacher, director of 
the Commerce Department’s Office 
of Trade Promotion, praises the out- 
standing job businessmen and bank- 
ers have done on the trade missions 
abroad. “They have told the story 
of U. S. private enterprise and pro- 
vided foreign businessmen with ad- 
vice, encouragement, and know-how. 
They have met upward of 28,000 
foreign businessmen, made more 
than 125,000 business contacts. In 
fiscal 1958 more than 20 such mis- 
sions are to go abroad.” 


ys measure in dollars the results 
of the trade mission work is diffi- 
cult, but that the program is worth- 
while is widely agreed. A German 
businessman came into the mission 
in Berlin. “I have no problems,’ he 
said. “I just came in to thank you. 
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Two years ago I talked to one of 
your trade missions. As a result, I 
introduced and am now selling 5,000 
per year of my adding machines in 
your country and I expect to do 
better next year.” A trade mission 
alumnus, Leo C. Helfenberger of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, concludes: “The tax- 
payer is getting more return per 
dollar spent on this program than 
on any other Government program 
I know of.” 

Paul Hawk, who directs the trade 
missions program from the Com- 
merce Department in Washington, 
points out that the trade missions 
are a two-way street. “They help to 
stimulate our exports and imports 
and uncover investment opportuni- 
ties. They put foreign businessmen 
in touch with American manufac- 
turing, marketing, agricultural, and 
other know-how; and not infre- 
quently we learn something useful 
from the other countries. Each busi- 
nessman returning from a_ trade 
mission is carefully questioned by 
the Department.” 


The missions result in: 


Bringing specific export, import, 
licensing and investment opportuni- 
ties to the attention of the U. S. 
business community. 


Enabling foreign businessmen to 
take their problems up with an 
American counterpart, person to 
person, and receive effective guid- 
ance. 


Providing access to a comprehen- 
sive working library of American 
business and professional directo- 
ries, trade papers, etc., the library 
being left in the foreign country 
when our mission leaves. 


Emphasizing, extending, and pub- 
licizing the continuous services of- 
fered to business by. our embassies 
and consulates. 


Dispelling misconceptions about 
U. S. business and trade policies 
abroad, generating goodwill by the 
services rendered foreign business- 
men, and making useful recommen- 
dations to the U. S. Government. 

HERBERT BRATTER 


In Karachi, Pakistan, two U. S. trade advisers are shown conferring with 
Pakistani businessmen. Trade Adviser O. L. Carlton at the nearer desk is 


Vice-president Owen L. Carlton of the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 

who was a member of the U. S. mission at the Karachi Third International 

Industries Fair. Bankers interested in serving on a trade mission should write 

to E. Paul Hawk of the Department of Commerce. The Government pays 

transportation and living expenses but no salary. Volunteers may specify the 
areas where they would be most interested in serving 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


16 Bookkeeping Aids 


Y= the tremendous growth in 
volume of check clearings in re- 
cent years the problems facing 
banks have increased correspond- 
ingly. It has become increasingly 
important that improved equipment 
be utilized, along with modern sys- 
tems that will save time, and still 
give the customer adequate records. 
The present equipment is basically 
unchanged from that used during 
the: past number of years. At the 
present time manufacturers are 
spending a considerable amount of 
money on research which will eventu- 
ally bring to us new and improved 
machines, utilizing electronics. 


Bookkeeper Is VIP 


However, even with improved ma- 
chines, we must depend on personnel 
for the functioning of this depart- 
ment. We must remember that the 
bookkeeper is a very important mem- 
ber of our staff and has almost as 
much contact with the customer as 
our tellers, even though it is indi- 
rect. As a result, we must pay 
them commensurate rates with the 
responsibilities that they have. By 
paying commensurate rates and fur- 
nishing optimum working condi- 
tions, including the best available 
equipment, proper lighting and pleas- 
ant surroundings, we will reduce 
the turnover of our present book- 
keepers. It is also important to ro- 
tate the duties that these bookkeep- 
ers do. By so doing, you will over- 
come boredom, making them more 
versatile and also it is an additional 
auditing safeguard. 

The posting systems we presently 
use are basically single or double 
posting. Every bank has its own 
preferences and it is a matter for 
each bank to decide which it prefers 
to use. However, regardless of 
which system is used in the individ- 
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CHARLES H. BRACKEN 


Mr. BRACKEN is executive vice- 
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ual bank, there are many aids that 
can be utilized to save time and 
also money. A few of these aids 
are listed below: 

(1) List all checks posted to an 
account where they total 10 or more. 
This saves posting individual checks. 

(2) Take advantage of all types 
of mechanical equipment available, 
including W bins, lap trays, etc. 

(3) Review your stop payment 
procedure. It has been determined 
by one leading bank that about 85% 
of all stop payments are under $20. 
Therefore, if the bookkeepers were 
relieved of the responsibility of 
watching for these stop payments, 
they would be able to spend more 
time in concentrating on the large 
and more important ones. The ma- 
jority of stop payments are on checks 
which have been lost, and the chance 
of their being turned up is slight. 
However, if paid in error, they are 
usually endorsed by a reputable en- 
dorser and one that will repay the 
bank. 

(4) Place the name of the cus- 
tomer on the bottom of deposit tick- 
ets, below the total of the deposit. 
This will facilitate posting by the 
bookkeeper. 

(5) Checks should be personalized. 
Personalized checks speed sorting 
and filing and also reduce errors. 

(6) Use printed forms wherever 
possible. They should be spaced so 
that the information can be typed 
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and they can easily be inserted in 
window envelopes. 

(7) Color code statement sheets. 
Use one color for monthly state- 
ments and another for other state- 
ments. This not only facilitates ren- 
dering of statements but it also 
speeds up posting accounts as your 
more active accounts would be on a 
different color. You can also use 
another color for special types of 
checking accounts. 

(8) Make addressograph plates for 
your accounts. The plates will pre- 
vent any misspelling or accidental 
deletion of names on accounts. Also, 
it will keep an accurate record of 
addresses. By using them you can 
make use of window envelopes at 
the time of sending statements. An- 
other use for the plates is for spe- 
cial coding, for instance the opening 
date of the account and special in- 
structions, such as whether the 
statement is to be held, mailed or de- 
livered. 

(9) Use new account cards in open- 
ing atcounts. The card can be made 
out by the teller or new account 
officer opening the account. It is 
then sent to a clerk who prepares the 
addressograph plate directly from 
the card, thereby preventing any 
mistakes in spellings. The card has 
many other uses, as it can be used 
to keep an up-to-date record of any 
forms necessary to be received by 
the bank in order to complete the 
opening of the account, such as sig- 
nature cards, resolutions, etc. It 
also can be used for special instruc- 
tions in regard to the account. 

(10) Print a reconciliation form 
on the reverse of the statement sheet. 
This is a very handy form for the 
use of the customer in reconciling 
his statement, and for the bank em- 
ployee assisting the customer in the 
reconciliation. 
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(11) Review your service charge 
procedure. Service charges create 
one of the biggest loads on any bank. 
It is consequently very important 
that all possible aids in computing 
and posting these service charges be 
used. 

Use charts for the analysis of ac- 
counts and computing of service 
charges. 

Stop sending notices of service 
charges to the customers; merely in- 
form them by the symbol “SC” on 
the statement. This saves much time, 
not only in the preparation of the 
charge slips but also in filing these 
charge slips after they have been 
posted. 

Don’t keep a history card of the 
service charges posted to an individ- 
val account. The information that 
is necessary for the computation of 
service charges is always on the 
bank’s records. Mark the amount of 
service charge on the bottom right 
hand corner of the ledger card or on 
the stub if you are on a single post- 


ing system and the bookkeeper posts 
from this figure. 

(12) Run your trial balances as a 
by-product of posting service charges 
and transferring balances. This saves 
a separate operation and does not 
materially increase the time as most 
accounts are affected. 

(13) Render your monthly state- 
ments on the first day of the month. 
This saves double posting on the last 
day of the month. Cycle other state- 
ments so they will be rendered at a 
time other than a busy period. 

(14) Prepare your’ statement 
sheets prior to rendering statements 
and file the new sheet as the old one 
is removed, thus saving a separate 
filing operation. 

(15) Use a folding machine to 
fold your statements. This saves em- 
ployees time in folding statements 
and in inserting the vouchers. 

(16) Precalculate the amount of 
vouchers that will cost a different 
amount of postage so they can be 
sorted at the time of preparing. 


This saves weighing of statements 
and also changing the amount on the 
postage meter. 


“Is It Necessary?”’ 

There is no end in sight for in- 
creased activity in this department 
of a bank. It is very necessary that 


we eliminate all time consuming and 


costly operations and systems. We 
should ask ourselves the question 
“Is it necessary?” If it isn’t, we 
should either stop doing it or replace 
it with a less costly operation. 

The customer, in the past, has 
been a very agreeable guinea pig for 
any improvements to our operations. 
However, we do not want to take 
advantage of him, so we must con- 
tinue to give him the type of record 
that he expects from the bank. We 
must take advantage of all new and 
improved mechanical equipment of- 
fered by the manufacturers and re- 
member that our personnel is very 
important to us and give them ade- 
quate pay and recognition. 


Electronic Bookkeeping for a Large Bank 


HE First National Bank of At- 

lanta is seeking bids on a com- 
plete electronic bookkeeping system. 

The bank drew its own specifica- 
tions. They are considered appropri- 
ate for banks in the “first 100” size 
group, excepting the billion dollar 
institutions which have problems 
probably beyond the scope of this 
setup. 

First National’s request for bids 
from 11 manufacturers climaxed 
more than a_year of research by a 
special task force of officers and 
bookkeeping specialists. Two fat 
books of specifications set forth in 
detail what the proposed system 
must do, the speed requirements, 
and other functions deemed desir- 
able for a bank of the First’s size. 
(Its deposits approximated $370,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1956.) 


May Consider Rental 


President Edward D. Smith said 
“the economic feasibility of such 
equipment cannot be determined ex- 
actly until manufacturers have sub- 
mitted specific proposals and defi- 
nite prices.’’ He indicated that First 
National might consider the rental 
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of equipment with a production cost 
as high as $1,000,000. He estimated 
the system might take two years to 
produce, with a third year _neces- 
sary to complete conversion from 
the bank’s present manual book- 
keeping. The conversion cost was 
put at about $200,000. 

Mr. Smith said rising operating 
costs made it mandatory for banks 
to take advantage of automation as 


Edward D. Smith, president, First 
National Bank of Atlanta 


rapidly as possible, and estimated 
that the system specified would cut 
approximately in half the number 
of bookkeeping personnel required. 
He added, however, that this would 
not mean dismissals, since normal 
turnover and increased volume of 
clerical activity would bring person- 
nel vacancies and position reassign- 
ments. 


$300,000 Saving 

The task force’s report indicated 
savings of approximately $300,000 
a year would be effected gradually 
in the commercial bookkeeping de- 
partment, Mr. Smith stated. _In- 
tangible values would include reduc- 
tion of errors and faster bookkeep- 
ing. 

“The greatest advantage of an 
electronic bookkeeping system,” he 
said, ‘‘appears to be in the fact that 
it will put a ceiling on what pre- 
viously had been a steadily increas- 
ing overhead cost, as well as provide 
for handling additional jobs through- 
out the bank. 

“If banks are not able to take ad- 
vantage of automation, increased op- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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What Bank Examination Is 
—and Isn't 


many persons have been ask- 

ing how it is possible, in the 
light of the supervision to which 
banks are subjected by the three 
Federal and many state regulatory 
agencies, for prolonged and exten- 
sive defalcations to go undetected. 
A few much-publicized recent in- 
stances have awakened nationwide 
interest in this question. Inquiry 
by the writer among bank supervis- 
ory Officials in Washington elicits 
the view — undoubtedly shared by 
state bank supervisors—that there 
is general public misunderstanding 
as to the nature and purposes of bank 
examination by Government au- 
thorities. There is almost universal 
lack of public appreciation of the dif- 
ference between an official examina- 
tion of a bank and an audit, for 
which the bank’s directors rather 
than the government supervisors are 
responsible. 


Examination Not an Audit 


According to FDIC officials, bank- 
ing is probably the most carefully 
and closely supervised and regulated 
industry in the country. Examina- 
tions are supplemented by call re- 
ports of condition, field visits and 
investigations, and less formal in- 
quiries. Bank examination is FDIC’s 
major task, occupying three-fourths 
of its employees. Its aim is to bring 
about improvement in the structure 
and character of the banks its ex- 
amines, maintenance of adequate 
capital, and regular provision for 
losses. But an examination is not 
intended to be a detailed audit. 
Were FDIC to audit all the banks 
it examines, a spokesman states, it 
would need many times as big a 
staff as it now has. 

A more detailed exposition of the 
differences between an examination 
and an audit was given BANKING by 
C. C. Fleming, Assistant Chief Na- 
tional Bank Examiner in the office 
of the Controller of the Currency. 


\ MONG the general public a great 


According to Mr. Fleming, the im- 
pression that bank examiners audit 
the affairs of the banks they examine 
seems to be a common one. The 
words “examination” and “audit” 
have taken on synonymity, probably 
because bank examiners, through 
well developed methods, not amount- 
ing to audits, and a sixth sense born 
out of experience, frequently dis- 
cover defalcations. When they are 
of sizable amounts, such discoveries 
usually receive wide publicity where- 
as an uneventful bank examination 
is seldom noticed outside of the 
bank. Perhaps the attention such 
achievements receive clouds the real 
distinction between an audit and an 
examination, and results in the er- 
roneous belief that an examiner’s 
principal task is the detection of dis- 
honest acts of bank officers and em- 
ployees. 

Almost invariably, following the 
discovery that an officer or employee 
has been abstracting funds for a 
long period of time, one of the ques- 
tions raised is—how could he con- 
tinue his dishonest acts undetected 
when the bank was examined at rela- 
tively frequent intervals? Also, 
when embezzlement is discovered in- 
ternally, questions may be asked if 
the examiner has not detected the 


shortage. 


The Purposes 

Bank examinations, in the broad 
sense, are made to determine the 
general condition, conduct and af- 
fairs of banks, Mr. Fleming observed. 
The scope of a national bank exam- 
ination embraces every phase of 
banking activity found in the par- 
ticular bank under examination. Its 
immediate and primary purposes 
are to determine whether or not the 
bank under examination is (1) sol- 
vent and (2) operating within the 
framework of applicable banking 
laws. All other purposes of a bank 
examination, ranging from counting 
the cash to gauging the strength of 


current management policies, have 
as their end result the determination 
of (1) solvency, present and pro- 
spective, and (2) the legality of the 
bank’s acts. In one sense, the pri- 
mary purpose of bank examinations 
is the determination of solvency 
alone, because so many of the stat- 
utes affecting a bank’s operations 
have been enacted for the sole pur- 
pose of safeguarding solvency. The 
subordinate purposes of a bank ex- 
amination have immense importance, 
but all are corollaries of the two 
primary purposes. Integrating the 
purposes with the scope, it naturally 
follows that certain specific phases 
of bank examination work deserve 
and must receive greater stress. Em- 
phasis on these phases should be in 
direct relation to their importance 
and bearing on the solvency of a 
bank. 


What an Examination Is 

An examination consists essen- 
tially of proving all asset and liabil- 
ity accounts against the bank’s ma- 
jor book of account, the general 
ledger; the actual verification of all 
assets; the partial direct verification 
of liabilities; and, most important 
of all, the appraisal of ail assets to 
determine their current reasonable 
dollar values in relation to their 
face or book values, and their poten- 
tial relative soundness as bank as- 
sets if retained in their present 
status over near-term future periods. 
This, coupled with an appraisal of 
the ability and capacity of manage- 
ment, the general nature of its poli- 
cies, and the status of local eco- 
nomic conditions, adds up to 4 
determination of existing solvency, 
probable future solvency, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the in- 
stitution. 

Although the examination proce- 
dure is not intended to be an audit 
in any sense, an examiner would be 
remiss if he were not always alert 
to detect differences in accounts, de- 
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There Is a Widely Held Public 
Misunderstanding of the Difference 


Between an Examination and an Audit 


partures from normal] banking meth- 
ods, efforts to conceal acts or infor- 
mation, abnormal nervousness on 
the part of any officer or employee, 
and so on, any one or combination 
of which might be related to irregu- 
larities. 

In commencing an examination, 
the bank’s assets held on its prem- 
ises and its records are taken into 
the full control of the examiner. Such 
assets and records are released from 
control as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with verification with the 
bank’s general ledger. Cash is 
counted, notes and securities are 
proved and appraised, Federal Re- 
serve and correspondent bank ac- 
counts reconciled, and all other as- 
sets verified. Items not held in the 
bank but included in its assets are 
traced, aS are correspondent bank 
accounts. These are a minimum of 
necessary precautions, but they re- 
late to the completion of a satisfac- 
tory verification of assets and lia- 
bilities to the bank’s principal rec- 
ord—its general ledger—not to an 
audit. 


Concealment Possible 

Even though such controls are ef- 
fected, precautions taken, and veri- 
fications made, embezzlers have been 
able to conceal their acts, as there 
are virtually hundreds of ways to 
hide them. The defaulter holds a 
thin advantage over the examiner. 
He knows where his shortage is con- 
cealed and he can devote his full 
time and efforts to maintaining the 
concealment. On the other hand, 
the examiner doesn’t know where 
the shortage is hidden, if one exists, 
and since he must devote practically 
all of his time to the examination, 
little can be spent on the audit type 
of work necessary to detect’ short- 
ages. 

Some rules governing personal 
conduct and living are extremely es- 
sential but disadvantageous factors 
in the life of an embezzler. He can 
hever take a vacation; he must al- 
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ways be on the job—every day— 
practically every hour; he must pos- 
sess a physical constitution which 
will permit endless work without 
display of fatigue or nervousness; 
he can never be sick and away from 
his bank unless he has a reliable 
accomplice, and a reliable thief may 
be difficult to find; he must always 
be ready with plausible answers to 
every question an examiner will ask 
him, and he must have a faultless 
memory. If he can become the sin- 
gle head and operator of the bank, 
some of these factors may be sim- 
plified, for then he can personally 
control everything that is done in 
the bank. Examiners, therefore, may 
look askance at the bank officer who 
never takes a vacation and is al- 
ways the first to enter and the last 
to leave the bank each day. 


Records Removal 


One of the most common methods 
of concealment involves the removal 
of a part of the bank’s liability rec- 
ords, so that a trial balance will not 
then include the bank’s full liability. 
The removed record, such as deposit 
ledger pages from an individual or 
savings ledger, is carefully selected 
to include the exact amount of short- 
age in the bank’s assets. Under these 
circumstances, detection of the short- 
age through ordinary examination 
procedures is difficult at best. 

If, on the other hand, the bank is 
subject to complete audits by inde- 
pendent accountants or has a com- 
petent internal auditor, the result 
can be twofold. The first and great- 
est value is likely to be a deterring 
effect upon the bank’s personnel, 
for fear of detection of any dishon- 
est act. Furthermore, a complete 
audit includes periodic direct veri- 
fication of deposit accounts and 
loans with depositors and borrowers. 
If the purposes of such direct veri- 
fications should be publicized as safe- 
guards to the depositors and bor- 
rowers as well as the bank, and if 
customers are invited to get in touch 
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with the auditor should they not re- 
ceive a tracer, the detection of re- 
moved ledger sheets could result. 

Another commonly used method of 
concealment, according to the Con- 
troller’s office, involves the with- 
holding of deposited funds and the 
deliberate failure to record the 
bank’s liability for the funds with- 
held. Here again, an examination 
might not detect the abstraction, 
since there would be no record in 
the bank that the withheld deposit 
had been made. Such activities 
would be discouraged in a bank sub- 
ject to independent audits or one 
properly audited by an internal au- 
ditor for the reasons heretofore 
stated. 

Some shortages have been con- 
cealed by manipulation of cash let- 
ters and remittances to correspond- 
ent banks. The activity may be 
difficult to detect during an examina- 
tion, and some such shortages have 
been concealed over long periods of 
time. Delay in mail service or post- 
ing or a combination of the two can 
work to the advantage of the perpe- 
trator. Sometimes the duration of 
the examination may not be long 
enough for the wash-out transactions 
to take place while the examiner is 
still in the bank. To detect such ac- 
tivities it is necessary for an exam- 
iner to use audit methods. However, 
the independent audit or effective 
internal audit control may prevent 
or discourage this type of embezzle-. 
ment. 


Safekeeping Control 


A customer’s safekeeping busi- 
ness, not properly controlled by an 
auditor, offers an attractive and fer- 
tile field for the dishonest bank offi- 
cer or employee. If records of re- 
ceipts and releases are not kept un- 
der internal audit control, even an 
independent audit might not turn up 
a misapplication of such securities 
or property. An examination of the 
bank, likewise, would be unlikely to 
detect stolen safekeeping. These ob- 
servations apply equally to improp- 
erly handled collateral which should 
have been returned to the borrower 
when he paid his obligation. Some 
customers place implicit trust in 
bank officers by giving them unlim- 
ited powers of attorney or control 
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over passbooks, personal invest- 
ments, real estate, safe deposit 
boxes, etc., any one of which can 
be a source of temptation to the 
morally weak, and even the best 
audit could fall far short of detect- 
ing embezzlement from such sources. 

It should be borne in mind that 
embezzlement and other types of dis- 
honesty have always been minor fac- 
tors in bank failures. During the 
80-odd-year history of the national 
banking system, defalcations were 
contributing factors in only about 
10% of national bank insolvencies. 
It is clear that dishonesty is far less 
of a danger over any long period of 
years than are excessive and ill-ad- 
vised loans, speculative investments, 
and other major causes of insol- 
vency. Therefore, it would be a dis- 
service to the nation’s banking sys- 
tem if examiners were to spend less 
time in the important fields in which 
their especially trained abilities en- 
able them to render the most sub- 
stantial and essential assistance to 
banks, and were to devote them- 
selves instead to the extensive me- 
chanical and time-consuming tasks 
involved in the detection of dishon- 
esty, Mr. Fleming stated. 


lf Examiners Audited 


If bank examiners were to serve 
also as bank auditors, it would re- 
quire examining forces many times 
as large as those now maintained. 
It would keep: these forces continu- 
ally occupied merely to conduct com- 
plete audits of the largest banks 
alone. It is unlikely that such an 
expansion of the size and functions 
‘of bank supervisory agencies would 
be advisable or could be justified. 
Safeguards which are recommended 
by bank supervisors, such as the es- 
tablishment of an adequate internal 
audit and control procedure system, 
compulsory vacations, adequate fi- 
delity bonds, independent audits by 
qualified accountants, etc., and which 
are being adopted by steadily in- 
creasing numbers of banks, consti- 
tute more efficient and desirable pro- 
tection than would a system of gov- 
ernmental audit. 

The supervision of national banks 
rests upon the National Bank Act 
and other Congressional enactments. 
Such statutes have never required 
bank examination to be supple- 
mented by thorough auditing of the 
affairs of each bank examined. Un- 
doubtedly, the Federal Government 
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Examination and Audit Differences 


HE differences between examina- 
tions and audits were pointed out 
and discussed by Herbert E. 
Kirmmse in the February 1957 
issue of the New York Certified 
Public Accountant. Mr. Kirmmse, a 
C.P.A. in New York City, is a Prin- 
cipal Bank Examiner in the New 
York State Banking Department. 
He is also a member of the faculty 
and board of governors of the New 
York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Mr. Kirmmse lists 15 general and 
specific similarities between the work 
areas of auditors and examiners. 
He then gives the “functions fre- 
quently performed by accountants 
and not generally performed by 
bank examiners.” These are, in Mr. 
Kirmmse’s listing: 

(1) Direct confirmation of depos- 
its and loans with depositors and 
borrowers. 

(2) Detailed audit to determine 
that the figures which represent as- 
sets and liabilities correctly reflect 
and represent the result of various 
transactions. 

(3) Detailed check of income ac- 
erued and received, and detailed 
vouching, for a period, of expenses 
accrued and paid, to determine 
whether bank was receiving income 
to which it was entitled, whether 
expenses were properly chargeable 
and paid, and whether taxes were 
computed correctly. 

(4) Study of the bank’s systems, 
procedures, records, manuals, per- 
sonnel effectiveness, work flow, and 


could employ some tens of thousands 
of auditing personnel, and develop 
auditing procedures suitable for 
banks of varying magnitudes, types 
of business, and geographical situa- 
tions. It is even likely that, over 
a period of years, these methods 
could be so perfected as to reduce 
still further the present infrequent 
occurrence of serious dishonesty. 
However, after consideration of this 
problem for many years, it does not 
seem that the benefits of such a step 
would justify its cost. 

The real solution rests in large 
measure upon the efforts of bank 
managements to adopt adequate 
audit procedures and safeguards. In 
this connection, the directors have 
a moral as well as a legal responsi- 
bility, clearly placed by both statu- 
tory and common law. Such respon- 


mechanization to determine costs | 
and over-all operating efficiency. 

A third list gives the “functions | 
frequently performed by bank ex- | 
aminers and not generally per- | 
formed by accountants”: 

(1) Analyzing investment policies 
and portfolio for safety, liquidity, 
suitability, continuity of income, in- } 
dustry outlook and relation to capi- 
tal adequacy, secondary reserve re- 
quirements, and asset composition, 

(2) Making detailed credit analy- 
sis of borrowers as related to pur- 
pose of loan, degree of risk, pros- 
pects of repayment in accordance 
with terms,. probable effect of type 
of loan (both short-term and long- 
term) on bank, borrower, local com- 
munity and national credit policy; 
listing undue concentration of sim- 
ilar types of collateral on secured 
loans; analyzing margin of expo- 
sure to possible loss or frozen con- 
dition as measured against capital 
adequacy, loss reserves, liquidity re- 
quirements, and deposit behavior. 

(3) Determining whether the in- 
vestable funds of the bank are em- 
ployed in such manner among the 
various asset categories so as to 
benefit the commerce, industry, em- 
ployment, thrift, and general wel- 
fare of its depositors, borrowers, 
stockholders, and citizens of the 
state. 

(4) Reviewing and reporting on 
ability and policies of management, 
trend of affairs, and over-all effec- 
tiveness in serving the financial 
needs of the community. 


sibility cannot be avoided or dis- 
charged by reposing the adminis- 
tration in active officers, since the 
directors must be held accountable 
for the results. It should be incum- 
bent upon the management, first, to 
have a survey made of its bank’s op- 
erations to disclose its vulnerability 
to defalcations, and, second, to es- 
tablish and maintain such adequate 
internal controls as will reasonably 
close all avenues of exposure. It is 
recognized that bank directors are 
not specialists in audit controls. 
Therefore, their responsibility is not 
so much in doing the work them- 
selves as it is in seeing that it is 
done. Accordingly, they should sat- 
isfy themselves that internal audits 
and controls are realistic and not 
perfunctory. 
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THE A.B.A.’s BANK MANAGEMENT COMMISSION 


Recommends Against Draft Plans 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has again declared its dis- 
approval of draft plans for payment 
of insurance premiums or other 
instalment payments. The Commis- 
sion has outlined its position in a 
letter signed by its chairman, Har- 
old E. Randall, and sent to every 
member bank of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Randall is 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
First National Bank of Boston. His 
letter follows: 


the Bank Management Commis- 

sion, after considerable study, 
issued statements advising the mem- 
ber banks against acceptance of va- 
rious plans whereby insurance com- 
panies and others draw drafts 
against customers’ checking ac- 
counts to pay insurance premiums 
and other instalment payments. 
It has been the expectation of the 
issuing companies that these drafts 
(now called pre-authorized “‘checks’’) 
would be treated as cash items 
through the check collection system. 


The Pre-Authorized "Check" 


Since April 1956, there has been 
a continuing effort on the part of 
many insurance companies to pro- 
mote the pre-authorized “check” 
plan. During the past year, several 
extremely large and influential in- 
surance companies with offices 
throughout the nation have an- 
nounced their intention to promote 
this method of collecting premiums. 
These companies because of their 
size and importance—and in many 
instances because of balance con- 
siderations—have been successful in 
gaining acceptance of their plans by 
most of the banks in which they 
maintain good accounts and, to some 
extent, by other banks. Because of 
the acceptance of these plans by a 
number of large banks, it has been 
-Tepresented that the majority of the 
banks now generally approve of 
these plans. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that while many banks 
have felt it advisable to accede to 


if 1954, and again in April 1956, 
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insurance company requests, the 
vast majority of such banks still 
strongly oppose these plans in prin- 
ciple and will only accept them on 
a very selective basis. 

The above-mentioned representa- 
tions led to a number of letters being 
received by the Bank Management 
Commission from banks all over the 
country inquiring about the Com- 
mission’s current position. In view 
of these inquiries and the develop- 
ments during the year, the subject of 
pre - authorized “check” plans was 
again discussed at considerable 
length at a recent meeting of the 
Bank Management Commission. At 
that time the entire problem was re- 
viewed to determine whether there 
were any reasons for the Commis- 
sion to change its stand of prior 
years. 


Operating Improvements 

This review showed that there 
have been several operating improve- 
ments, and a number of the plans 
do meet many of the operating ob- 
jections that were first cited by the 
Commission. However, basically the 
plans remain the same. They do not 
provide for notifying the depositor 
each month of the drawing of the 
“check,” and consequently, over- 
drafts and returns are likely to in- 
crease. The proponents of these 
plans advocate permitting the book- 
keepers to pay these items without 
any checking whatsoever, but this 
would tend to laxity in the payment 
of regular items. The procedure for 
properly paying these “checks” is 
cumbersome and the cost of handling 
is greater than that of paying regu- 
lar checks; and this cost can rea- 
sonably be expected to increase if 
more and more insurance companies 
and other concerns adopt these 
plans. Some banks, recognizing these 
additional costs, have already insti- 
tuted charges for these special items. 
However, the insurance companies, 
for various reasons, feel that a 
charge by the bank for this service 
largely defeats the purpose of their 
plan. 

One further factor of concern to 


the Commission is the introduction 
into the banking system of an instru- 
ment which is susceptible to forgery 
and yet most difficult to detect. 
Bookkeepers, of course, with only a 
printed signature to go by will have 
no way of determining whether these 
pre-authorized “checks” are valid or 
not. It is true, of course, that most 
insurance companies indemnify the 
drawee bank against losses from 
forged checks but, in most cases, 
only if the bookkeepers have taken 
the precaution to verify that the 
checks are drawn to the order of the 
issuing company. This presents com- 
plications as ordinarily bookkeepers 
are not required to verify that 
checks are payable to a particular 
payee. 


Commission's Chief Concern 


The Commission’s chief concern is 
the almost certain probability that 
these plans will spread to many 
other types of businesses if the in- 
surance companies are successful in 
getting widespread adoption of their 
plans. The possibility of having a 
substantial quantity of depositors’ 
checks drawn by third parties is a 
matter of deep concern to the Com- 
mission as we believe it to be funda- 
mentally wrong for the depositor, in 
a sense, to lose control of his account 
and operationally wrong from the 
point of view of the banks. 


Banks Still Opposed 


In view of these factors and with 
due regard for the developments of 
the past year, the Commission once 
again cannot recommend to member 
banks the general acceptance of 
these plans. It is interesting to note 
that just within the past few days 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association, looking at the problem 
primarily from the point of view of 
the smaller banks, expressed similar 
disapproval of pre - authorized 
“check” plans. Furthermore, from 
information that we have it is very 
evident most of the banks are still 
definitely opposed to such plans. 

(END) 
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Recommended Placement for the 


Common Machine Language 


on Checks 


THE material on these pages consists of the foreword and recommenda- 


tions which will appear in a booklet soon to be distributed by the Bank 


Management Commission of the American Bankers Association. Copies 


of this study, entitled Recommended Placement for the Common Ma- 


chine Language on Checks, will be sent to all members of the Association 


Foreword 


closer to reality with the recommendation de- 
scribed herein for the placement of the Common 
Machine Language on checks. The need for automa- 
tion was recognized some years ago and the necessity 
for cooperative action and tentative suggestions for 
language and placement were covered in the American 
Bankers Association booklet issued in 1955 on the 
subject, Automation of Bank Operating Procedure. 
The big step toward automation was achieved in July 
1956, when the Common Machine Language was rec- 
ommended in the Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association’s booklet entitled 
Magnetic Ink Character Recognition, which recom- 
mendation received the unanimous support of machine 
equipment manufacturers and the check printing in- 
dustry. Further progress can now be recorded as a 
result of the recommendation of the best location for 
the Common Machine Language as outlined in this 
booklet. 
The immediate problems remaining to be solved re- 
. late primarily to the type of information to be coded, 
the location of each part of the information with rela- 
tion to each other part, and the number of digits of 
information needed. In addition, consideration is being 
given to simplifying the combined A.B.A. transit num- 
ber-routing symbol. The specifications for the type font 
for the Common Machine Language are being estab- 
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lished by the machine equipment manufacturers. Con- 
siderable progress toward solving these problems has 
already been made, and we anticipate a final solution 
will be forthcoming within the next few months. 

Electronic and semi-electronic equipment of various 
sizes and types is even now available for the processing 
of data relative to the handling of checking accounts. 
The design and development of check handling equip- 
ment capable of reading, sorting, and listing checks 
from magnetic ink character coding is proceeding at a 
fast pace. The establishment of the location of the 
coding on checks will permit the design and develop- 
ment of encoding machines, and it is reasonable to 
believe, therefore, that a high degree of automation 
can be expected to be achieved within the next few 
years. 

Credit for the remarkable progress being made 
toward automation of bank operating procedures is due 
to the cooperative effort of the members of the Bank 
Management Commission’s Technical Committee on 
Mechanization of Check Handling and the representa- 
tives of machine equipment and printing industries, all 
of whom have freely given of their time and talents. 
The Bank Management Commission wishes to specif- 
ically commend the members of the Technical Com- 
mittee who have worked so diligently on this project. 
To all these individuals and to the concerns they repre- 
sent the Bank Management Commission on behalf of 
the banks of the country expresses sincere thanks and © 
appreciation. 

BANK MANAGEMENT COMMISSION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Harold E. Randall, Chairman 
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Recommendation 


Arrer studied consideration . 
the Committee respectfully recom- 
mends that: 


The Magnetic Ink Character Com- 
mon Machine Language be posi- 
tioned parallel and adjacent to the 
bottom edge of all checks. 


For all checks, except 80-column 


punch card checks, both pre-printing - 


and post-printing should be confined 
ina band 4” wide; located 4,” from 
the bottom edge. 


It is further recommended that 
magnetic ink characters pre-printed 
on 80-column punch card checks be 
positioned parallel and adjacent to 
the bottom edge, and below the 9’s 
punched hole position. Post-print- 
ing for these checks should be at the 
same location designated for all 
other types of checks. 


With this location, incidence of 
mutilation and resultant reading re- 
liability, equipment and labor econ- 
omies, and customer acceptability all 
provide basic advantages which re- 
quire no further elaboration. In 
fact, if it were not for the one major 
factor of consideration—compatibil- 
ity of punch card checks with paper 
checks—bottom location recommen- 
dation would doubtless have been 
made by the equipment manufac- 
turers and printing industry repre- 
sentatives themselves, without need 
for referral to this Committee. 


The A.B.A.’s Technical Committee on Mechanization of Check Handling. Left to 
right: L. A. Erickson, vice-president, First National City Bank of New York; 
Herbert R. Corey, vice-president, First National Bank of Boston; Raymond C. 
Kolb, assistant vice-president, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; John A. Kley, vice-president, The County Trust Company, White Plains, 
N. Y., chairman; David H. Hinkel, assistant secretary, First National Bank of 
Chicago; Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, American Bankers Association, New 
York City, secretary; and A. R. Zipf, assistant vice-president, Controllers Dept., 
Equipment Research, Bank of America, NT&SA, San Francisco. A member of 
the subcommittee not in this picture is Edward T. Shipley, auditor, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. This committee is part of the 
A.B.A.’s Bank Management Commission, chairman of which is Harold E. Randall, 
vice-president and comptroller, First National Bank of Boston 


either give recognition to a two- 


Punch Card Check Compatibility 


9'S POSITION 


As indicated by the findings, the 
Committee considers the matter of 
punch card check compatibility as 
not only a factor of major impor- 
tance, but also as an absolute essen- 
tial to the proper functioning of any 
check handling system utilizing the 
accepted Common Machine Lan- 
guage. Not to so consider it would 


language concept (magnetic ink 
characters and punched holes) or 
ignore a very important and prac- 
tical problem. 

This being so, the Committee ex- 
amined all avenues which gave prom- 
ise of solving the problem. One pos- 
sibility included printing checks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


Above: Location on punch card check. Below: Location on paper check 
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For Retirement, 
It’s the Preparation 


The author is director of staff 
training, Bank of America NT & SA, 
San Francisco. 


door of The First National Bank 

nine months ago for the last 
time as an employee. He had spent 
some 43 years behind that door. 

In the beginning he had worked 
long hours posting a huge Boston 
ledger and performing other clerical 
tasks, but for the past 15 years he 
had been senior vice-president in 
charge of commercial loans, Al- 
though he had been somewhat active 
in civic and community affairs and 
belonged to the local country cluh, 
the bank had been his whole life. 
Joe and his wife had raised two fine 
children and they now had several 
young and active grandchildren. You 
would rate Joe as a good father, 
but never had he felt the same satis- 
faction in his relationships with his 
family that he had gained from 
working with the customers of his 
bank. 


Joe Had Feared Age 65 

Nine months ago Joe Smith 
reached age 65. He hadn’t wanted 
to retire—he felt that age 65 was 
something to dread. He had often 
wondered whether the insurance 
statisticians who set up this arbi- 
trary deadline were in league with 
the devil. He was aware of the 
bank’s policy for retirement, but he 
had tried hard during the last few 
years never to think about the time 
when someone would take his place. 
Now and then he had spent some 
lonely hours in the middle of the 
night with fear gnawing inside while 
he worried about the future. He 
knew that several years ago First 
National had established a sound 
retirement policy based on a pen- 


J: SMITH walked out the front 
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RALPH E. BOYNTON 


Adjustment to the Idea, in Advance, 


Can Be as Important as Pension Contributions 


sion plan that would assure him an 
adequate and comfortable living. In 
addition, he had an annuity policy 
and some investments that would 
enable him to enjoy his normal ne- 
cessities and most of his usual lux- 
uries. 

Six months before he was to re- 
tire, Joe had helped pick his suc- 
cessor. Although he tried to hide 
his feelings, he resented the man 
who was to take his place even as 
he spent time training him and in- 
troducing his customers. A week 
before he retired, his fellow officers 
had given him a dinner and a gold 
wrist watch, his staff presented him 
with a set of matched luggage, and 
all wished him well. 


Everybody Else Was Busy 


The first week, Joe slept late and 
rested. He puttered around his 
garden, but the gardener resented 
his intrusion. Within two or three 
weeks, he found that his wife was 
willing to spend her usual time with 
him at breakfast and in the evening, 
but during the rest of the day he 
was definitely underfoot. She be- 
longed to a bridge club and held 
office in the local women’s club, 
the ladies’ auxilliary of their church, 
and a few other groups. He tried 
visiting the bank but it didn’t seem 
right not to have a desk to sit be- 
hind—and, besides, everyone seemed 
busy. 

Just lately his shoes hadn’t always 
been shined, and he took a little 
more time between haircuts than he 
used to. Joe was an old man, but 
he wasn’t nine months ago. Phy- 
sically he was still in good shape, 
because he had been endowed with 
a generally strong constitution. Now 
there was every indication that he 
was aging more rapidly than he 
needed. There was a good chance 


that his wife would be a widow 
within the next two or three years. 

Two weeks ago Joe went to see his 
doctor and complained about not 
sleeping at night and having some 
vague pains in his chest. The doctor 
was an old friend and golfing part- 
ner. He listened to Joe’s heart, 
talked to him for a while, and finally 
suggested that he take a trip—per- 
haps to Florida for the winter. 

So the Smiths are leaving next 
week, but Joe still doesn’t feel too 
well. Planning the trip has stimu- 
lated him, however, and he has been 
sleeping much better. 


a2. 


ust for contrast, now, let’s look 
J at an acquaintance of Joe’s, John 
Jones, who retired from The Old 
Line Trust Company about three 
years ago. 

John has much the same back- 
ground as Joe. The Trust Company 
had been his only real job since he 
left high school some 48 years be- 
fore. His first work with them had 
been as an office boy and messenger. 
His marriage had been successful 
and happy. Three children and six 
grandchildren make him, statisti- 
cally, about an average grandfather. 
His salary level before retirement, 
his total assets, and his pension in- 
come are all similar to Joe’s. 

Right there, all similarity ceases. 

John Jones is a vigorous, interest- 
ing, and vital person at 68. Al- 
though he has a few minor health 
problems, his doctor feels that there 
is no indication of rapid aging or 
deterioration of his physical or men- 
tal resources. On the other hand, 
Joe Smith is an old man—bored and 
interested in nothing. 

Is there some real reason for the 
difference between these two men? 
Or is it mere chance that one is a 
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faltering old man at 65 and the 
other is a vigorous senior citizen at 
68? 

John’s company, The Old Line 
Trust, has had a retirement system 
in effect for 25 years. It has been 
revised several times, and in 1946 
retirement at 65 was made manda- 
tory. Although Old Line’s personnel 
officer made certain that all em- 
ployees were thoroughly acquainted 
with the terms and provisions of the 
new policy, he felt that this was not 
enough. A tickler file was set up 
showing the retirement date of all 
employees. Primarily, this file was 
to serve aS a means of reminding 
management of the dates on which 
replacements would have to be made. 
In addition, it served as the basis 
for an officer development program 
which would assure the bank of a 
planned system of management suc- 
cession. 

However, the personnel officer used 
this tickler for another purpose. 


John J. Prepared Himself 


Five years before John Jones was 
to retire, the Trust Company’s per- 
sonnel officer asked John to drop by 
his desk and talk about the revised 
retirement plan. They spent about 
two hours reviewing the plan and 
its specific application to John. To- 
gether they made projections as to 
future income and the needs of both 
John and his wife. It was apparent 
that, unless unusual family expenses 
arose, income was no major problem. 
Their house would be paid for in an- 
other two years. This would help 
take care of the major adjustment 
in income. Some thought was given 
to selling the property and renting 
an apartment, but no decision was 
reached. The personnel officer then 
suggested that perhaps John ought 
to do some thinking about what he 
wanted to do with his time, and he 
gave John a list of books on the 
subject. Before they finished talk- 
ing, they decided that they would 
discuss these things again in about 
a year, 

During the following months, John 
read one or two of the books that 
had been suggested to him. He took 
seriously a suggestion that he and 
his wife have regular physical ex- 
aminations instead of their hit or 
miss custom of the past. Together 
they began to plan for the future. 

When the first year had passed, 
he and his personnel officer went over 
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the same ground as before. Because 
John apparently had no problems, 
they decided not to discuss the mat- 
ter for another two years. Until the 
final year before his retirement, 
counseling became only perfunctory, 
as again there appeared to be no 
problems. 


His Successor 


A year away from retirement, 
John asked the personnel officer if 
he would drop by the house some 
night and explain to both him and 
his wife what their income would be, 
its source, and how she would stand 
financially if anything happened to 
him. The evening passed pleasantly, 
and, in addition to discussing the 
details of insurance, social security, 
and the pension, they talked about 
the need for Mrs. Jones’ assistance 
while her husband would be adjust- 
ing himself to his new life. 

About this time, the president 
called John in and talked about a 
successor. Selection was a joint ef- 
fort and John’s suggestions were 
listened to carefully. Six months 


from retirement John began to train 
the man who was to take his place. 
Emphasis had been placed on the 
importance of proper preparation of 
this man, and John was made to feel 
the importance of his contributions 
to this training period. 

John made good progress in turn- 
ing over his work and was encour- 
aged to spend more and more time 
calling on customers. Two months 
before retirement, he took a month’s 
vacation. This gave his trainee an 
opportunity to work on his own, and, 
in turn, it gave John an opportunity 
to adjust himself to the final break. 


John's Plans ... For John 


In the meantime, John had not 
been idle with his own plans. He 
had always had a deep sense of. civic 
responsibility, but his bank work 
had allowed him little time to take 
part on an active basis except where 
bank management had felt that he 
should. John now wanted to dis- 
cover something he could do that 
would not be confining and would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 


Pension Payments by Banks and Other. Groups 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States published a study a few months ago 
entitled Fringe Benefits—1955. One notable fact made clear by the study was that banks, 
compared with other “industry groups,” are outstanding in the number, scope, and size 
of the fringe benefits they offer. Below is an abbreviated table from the study, concerned 
only with pension payments and including those not covered by insurance-type plans. 

While these statistics are important, Mr. Boynton points out that the success of a 
retirement plan is dependent on several intangible factors, too—none of which can be 


shown in tabular form. 
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This is the fifth article in BANK- 
ING’S series on bank insurance, writ- 
ten in Washington by HERBERT 
BRATTER. 


skill of forgers and the vast 

volume of forgery-susceptible 
paper handled daily by the nation’s 
banks, these financial institutions 
are imprudent if they do not make a 
reasonable effort to estimate the 
risks to which they are subject and 
carry adequate insurance against 
them. The bulk of the country’s 
business is conducted with the aid 
of bank checks and other instru- 
ments vulnerable to the forger. A 
few years ago it was estimated that 
over 6-billion checks are cleared by 
banks every year. The value of 1955 
clearings in 38 cities exceeded $1,- 
121,000,000,000.. Check forgers vic- 
timize banks large and small. One 
of the largest check forgery cases 
known, involving the loss of almost 
$1,000,000, was sustained by several 
relatively small New York City 
banks a few years ago. A group of 
forgers was responsible. The indi- 
vidual checks were small. 


of the ingenuity and 


Not only checks but similar in- 
struments such as drafts, accept- 
ances, withdrawal orders or receipts 
for the withdrawal of funds or prop- 
erty, certificates of deposit, letters 
of credit, warrants, money orders, 
or orders upon public treasuries, 
may be forged. Insurance against 
forgery of all these is automatically 
included in the basic coverage of the 
Savings Banks Blanket Bond and is 
available to commercial banks using 
bankers blanket bonds in the form 
of the optional Clause D. 

Many other instruments handled 
by banks in the normal course of 


their business are subject to being 
forged, raised, or otherwise altered. 
Among these are stock certificates, 
bonds, coupons, promissory notes, 
certificates of indebtedness, stock 
subscription warrants and rights, 
deeds of trust, transfers, warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, real estate 
mortgages, lease agreements, trust 
agreements, etc. Insurance against 
loss through forgery of securities, 
documents, and other such written 
instruments is available for optional 
inclusion in the bankers blanket 
bond in the form of Clause E. Se- 
vere losses to banks may be sus- 
tained as a result of fraudulent 
practices relating to real estate 
mortgages, warehouse receipts and 
promissory notes, which may be 
covered by insurance. 


Securities forgery insurance 
(Clause E) also covers against loss 
to a bank through receiving lost or 
stolen securities. In 1946 several 
banks in New England and the Mid- 
west were victimized by two confi- 
dence men who obtained bank loans 
on the security of stolen railroad 
bonds, ostensibly for the purpose of 
buying surplus commodities from 
the Government. Later the banks 
were requested to liquidate the col- 
lateral and remit the proceeds over 
and above the amounts of the loans. 
The crooks were eventually caught 
by the FBI. Where collateral proves 
defective and the borrower does not 
make good, the uninsured bank is 
“stuck.” 

Similarly it is “stuck” if it buys 
securities for its own account and 
they turn out to have been counter- 
feited, forged, or altered, unless it 
can look to the previous holder for 
reimbursement. A bank buying se- 
curities as agent for a customer as- 


sumes responsibility for their genu- 
ineness in all respects. If the secur- 
ities prove to be defective, the loss 
is the bank’s, unless it can recover 
from the seller. The bank’s respon- 
sibility in acting as a customer’s 
agent is not the same, however, if 
it has been instructed merely to pick 
up specified securities from a speci- 
fied broker or bank at an arranged 
price, as contrasted with instruction 
to buy at the market. 


duciary capacity the bank must ex- 
ercise the degree of care a prudent 
man would use in conducting his 
own affairs. If through employee 
negligence defective securities are 
acquired for a fiduciary account, the 
bank may suffer a loss unless it is 
insured. 

In selling securities as fiduciary, 
agent, or broker a bank guarantees 
to the buyer that the securities are 
bona fide. If later there should be 
discovered a defect that was present 
at the time of the sale, the bank 
must make good to the buyer and 
may have to absorb the loss itself. 
Legally the bank has recourse 
against the party for whom the se- 
curities in question were sold, but 
in many cases the bank may be un- 
able to recover. Under Clause E 
these possibilities of loss are covered. 

Again, a bank opens itself to pos- 
sible loss—insurable under Clause 
E—when, acting either for itself or 
as an accommodation to customers, 
it witnesses and guarantees signa- 
tures on securities. The exact scope 
of the guarantee of a signature in 
an assignment of a security is un- 
certain, but it may be construed 
as broad enough to include the genu- 
ineness of the security itself. 

An interesting example of forged 
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signatures on securities guaranteed 
by a bank occurred in New Orleans 
some years ago. A prominent local 
lawyer acting as fiduciary in several 
estates forged the signatures of in- 
terested heirs to some $28,000 of 
securities. Only part of the total 
was covered by insurance. 

Clause E also insures a bank 
against loss when it acts as trans- 
fer agent and registrar for a cor- 
poration. If a bank transfers a 
forged, altered, or falsely endorsed 
security, the holder of the new cer- 
tificate can enforce his rights to it, 
while the true owner of the forged 
certificate that has been transferred 
has a legitimate claim against the 
bank. Similarly when acting as its 
own transfer agent the bank takes 
risks which are insurable under 
Clause E. Transferring and register- 
ing its own securities, the bank is 
responsible for loss if the securities 
prove to be counterfeited, forged, 
or altered. In such case the bank 
must make good to the true owner 
of the transferred certificate, having 
recourse only against the party who 
presented it, where forged endorse- 
ment or alteration is involved; but 
if the security itself is a forgery the 
bank does not have even that re- 
course, since by the act of trans- 
ferring the bank is regarded as hav- 
ing recognized its own security and 
ratified its genuineness. 


When a bank accepts securities 
for safekeeping and gives its re- 
ceipt, it assumes the liability to de- 
liver the securities upon the pres- 
entation of the genuine receipt prop- 
erly endorsed. The bank may insure 
itself against loss arising from de- 
livery of such securities against a 
forged or altered receipt through 
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Clause D. If the genuine receipt is 
presented under false pretenses, 
Bankers Blanket Bond No. 24 (but 
not No. 2) gives protection under 
Clause B. 

One of the commonest tricks 
whereby forgers victimize banks in- 
volves the opening of accounts with 
forged checks and the withdrawal of 
part of the “deposits” before the 
instruments have gone through the 
collection process. _ 


This and other f 
under Clause D include certificates 
of deposit, certified checks, and bank 
checks drawn on depositories. In is- 
suing a certificate of deposit a bank 
undertakes to pay the amount of the 
certificate to the original owner or 
to his order. If it pays on a forged 
endorsement the bank is liable, un- 
less there has been collusion or rati- 
fication on the part of the true 
owner. In certifying a check for a 
customer the bank guarantees that 
the signature is genuine and under- 
takes to pay it if properly endorsed. 
Clause D protects the bank from loss 
in paying certified checks that prove 
to have been forged, raised, or other- 
wise altered or that bear false en- 
dorsements. Forgery exposure also 
arises in connection with checks 
drawn by a bank against a deposi- 
tory institution. If the drawer bank 
has exercised due care in preparing 
the check and in ‘discovering any 
irregularity after it has been paid, 
liability for loss through forgery 
usually rests with the depository; 
but both banks may protect them- 
selves by insurance. 

Many banks, it appears, do not 
carry adequate forgery insurance 
but self-insure against this risk. Ex- 
perience shows that the dangers of 


losses through forgery are ever pres- 
ent, both among trusted customers 
and within the bank’s organization. 
A bank may be lucky in this respect, 
but it should never count itself as 
immune from forgery losses. As 
pointed out in an earlier article of 
this series, Clause D relating to 
checks and similar instruments and 
Clause E relating to securities are 
available on an optional basis to 
commercial banks covered by 
Bankers Blanket Bonds, Standard 
Form No. 2 and No. 24. 

In the case of Clause D it appears 
to be the usual practice for banks 
to take forgery coverage in the full 
amount of the blanket bond. That 
is, if the bond is for $500,000, Clause 
D is written in the same amount. 
For Clause D insurance, the primary 
loading cost is to cover the first 
$10,000 of loss. Above that amount 
the premium declines. 


No Rule-of-Thumb Guide 

No ready rule-of-thumb is avail- 
able to guide a bank in deciding 
upon the amount of protection it 
should buy under Clause E. This 
will depend upon a survey of its ex- 
posure to risk, which varies with 
the character of its business, par- 
ticularly lending operations and se- 
curities transactions. 

Forgery insurance for banks is not 
a substitute for the exercise of care 
and the use of protective measures 
in the conduct of the banking busi- 
ness. On the other hand, not even 
great care can guarantee a bank 
immunity from losses due to forgery. 
Forgery insurance embodied in the 
Savings Banks Blanket Bond and in 
the optional clauses D and E of 
bankers blanket bonds provides a 
method of spreading the cost of pos- 
sible losses evenly over the years. 
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Fringe Benefit Dollars 


Some Data from 158 Commercial Banks in 8 States 


REPORT on fringe benefit-sal- 
ary ratios of 158 commercial 
banks in eight states was made 
by Lyall Barnhart, vice - president 
and comptroller, The First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, at the Southern Regional con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
The data were compiled after a 
survey among banks in the area cov- 
ered by the Oklahoma City confer- 
ence: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The partici- 
pating banks were divided into five 
size groups based on deposits, rang- 
ing from $1,000,000-$2,000,000 up to 
banks with $50,000,000 and over. 
Noting that the 104 banks, finance 
and trust companies in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce’s 20-industry 
nationwide survey of 1955 (see table, 
page 51) had reported total fringe 
benefit payments of 30.5% of pay- 
roll and $1,125 as the average an- 
nual dollar amount per employee— 
the highest group average—Mr. 


Barnhart said the 158 banks in his 
survey averaged 21.7% of payroll 
and a per-employee figure of $866.38. 

“Our over-all percentage would, 
in our opinion,” he added, “be nearer 
24% after considering the follow- 
ing: Very few banks keep a running 
record of the cost of vacations and 
sick leave, so many banks did not 
include these figures in our reports. 


Further, most of the banks included ~ 


vacation and sick leave costs in 
their total payroll figures. Obviously, 
if these amounts are included in 
fringe benefits they should be de- 
ducted from the payroll figures in 
computing the percentage of bene- 
fits to payroll. 

“We believe that had the ques- 
tionnaires all been completed uni- 
formly, with vacation and sick leave 
cost excluded from payroll costs, 
the over-all average fringe benefit 
payments would have been approx- 
imately 2% higher, or about 24%.” 

The survey showed that the per- 
centage of payroll cost expended 
in benefits increases with bank size. 


Fringe Benefit and Salary Ratios 


The smallest group expended 18.8% 
while the banks in Group 5 (the 
large banks) expended 22%. The 
reverse is true in the percentages of 
fringe benefits to gross earnings. 
Group 1 banks spent 6.8% of their 
gross income as compared with 5.1% 
by the Group 5 banks. 


“Additional Compensation" 


Regarding average cost per em- 
ployee—or, as Mr. Barnhart pointed 
out, “average annual additional com- 
pensation per employee,” the survey 
showed that “employees of the large 
banks are faring better than those 
in the small banks.” 

“Employees in Group 1 banks re- 
ceived an average of $670.95 in 
fringe benefits in 1956 while those 
in the Group 5 banks received 
$893.13. The same situation appears 
in the ‘average annual wage’ column 
where the small bank employee re- 
ceived an average annual wage in 
1956 of $3,575 as compared with 
$4,052 paid by the large banks. 
Combining the two sets of figures, 


of 158 Banks Grouped According to Size of Deposits 


Fringe Benefit Cosis 
as % of 


Salaries 
as % of 
Gross 
Earnings 


Total 
"Fringe 

Benefit 
Costs 1956 


Total 
Personnel 
12-31-56 


Total Gross 
Earnings 
1956 


Average 
Cost Per | Gross 
Employee | Earnings 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Total Deposits 
12-31-56 


$ 1- to $2,000,000 
2- to 5,000,000 
5- to 10,000,000 
10- to 50,000,000 
Over 50,000,000 


132 |$ 1,299,972.37 |$ 
329 | 3,809,497.06 
705 | 7,918,256. 41 

3,088 | 39,979,590. 90 

11,777 | 205,445,509. 29 


471,951.64 |$3,575.00 
1,259,376. 49 | 3,828.00 
2,680,565. 75 | 3,802.00 
11,994,317. 20 | 3,884.00 
47, 724,856.96 | 4,052.00 


Totals or averages 16,031 |$258,452,826.03 |$64,131,068.04 |$4,000.00 $13,888,956. 64 | $866.38 
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Outlay of Fringe Benefits of 158 Banks 


Average Cost 
Number Per Employee 
of (Total Personnei 
Recapitulation—158 Banks i Participants Amount 168 Banks) 


8,782 |$ 265,274.20 
11, 635 667 ,699. 25 
7,304 4,878,085. 52 
13,096 3,568,225. 01 
16,031 1,273,436. 27 
10,456 2,511,439. 33 
12,282 724,797. 06 


$13,888 , 956. 64 


the small bank employee received a would acquaint our employees with such a survey should be the adoption 
total salary and fringe benefit pay- what we are doing for them and we of an intelligent program that will 
ment of $4,245.95 while the em- would learn what they really think yield the greatest employee morale 
ployee of the large bank received of some of the programs that have and satisfactory return per fringe 
$4,945.13.” developed without sufficient plan- benefit dollar spent.” 

: ning. Fringe benefits, Mr. Barnhart as- 
Figures Are Surprising “When the complete picture isthus serted, “are here to stay.” 

Observing that from comments obtained, it might be well to consider “Their cost is an important item 
accompanying the returned question- altering or perhaps even eliminating of operating expense and their 
naires it was apparent many bank- some programs that are of little value, if properly planned and pre- 
ers were surprised by their figures, value or that represent excessive sented, can be a great employee 
Mr. Barnhart continued: costs. However, the outgrowth of morale builder.” 

“One thing is certain: Our em- 
ployees are not cognizant of the 
dollar amount of their fringe bene- 
fits. The fault is ours, not theirs, 
because we have not presented the 
story to them as we should. 

“The main reason is that a lot “Our benefits include pensions, bonuses, profit-sharing, 
of us employers do not know the hospitalization and medical services, life insurance, educa- 

tional courses, separation pay, and loan fund. Needless to 


amount of our fringe benefits, either say, we can’t afford to pay wages, too” 


the cost to the business or the bene- 
fit values to the employees. It seems 
that fringe benefits have developed 
so fast in a comparatively short 
time that like Topsy, they have 
‘just grow’d,’ without too much 
consideration to what they might 
be growing into.” 


Purpose-Extent Report 


Mr. Barnhart suggested that each 
bank prepare a comprehensive re- 
port showing the purpose and ex- 
tent of its fringe benefit program, 
the person responsible for adminis- 
tration, and the program’s cost from 
its beginning. 

“The results,” he said, “will prob- 
ably reveal some startling informa- 
tion. Perhaps a confidential em- 
Ployee-attitude. survey on how the 
employees evaluate the various 
fringe benefits could be of real and 
eye-opening value. The survey itself 
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Expenditure 
Health-Accident-Hospital-Surgery-Excess Medical Insurance. . . 69 1.9 $ 30.21 $ 16.54 
Social Security-Workmen’s Compensation Insurance.......... 158 9.2 79. 43 79. 43 
Vacation and Absentee 111 18.1 240.19 156. 67 
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What a Hard-Working Credit 


The author, who is writing a se- 
ries of articles for BANKING on cer- 
tain phases of bank operation, is 
associate editor of The Journal of 
Commerce, New York City. He has 
recently written on loan portfolios, 
bond account safeguards, and capital 
adequacy. 


can be one of its most impor- 

tant divisions, but too often it 
isn’t. It started back in the early 
days of the 19th Century, when gen- 
eral files began to have subdivisions 
which contained such things as ran- 
dom reports by officers on interviews 
with customers, balance sheets, earn- 
ings reports, and similarly unsys- 
tematically collected fragments of 
information bearing upon the credit- 
worthiness of borrowers. 

With the rise of credit reporting 
agencies the credit file on each cus- 
tomer usually had as its origin a 
summary of what information had 
been gathered by the mercantile 
agency. This information was re- 
vised at long intervals as the mer- 
cantile agency got around to issuing 
new and revised reports, which were 
bought by the bank subscribing to 
the agency’s service. The file was 
continually supplemented by new 
memorandums by the bank’s officers. 


Can't Be Old-Fashioned 


With the growth of American 
business and the vast increase in 
number of borrowing customers 
at every individual bank, the day 
has long since passed when lending 
officers could carry in their heads 
the essential information about each 
borrower. Yet today it is a chronic 
complaint of examiners that these 
officers still try to do it or, being 
overloaded with work or negligent, 
fail to put down in writing informa- 
tion they have currently gathered 
until it is too late to remember what 
it was they wished to put into the 
file. 

The old fashioned banks too often 
regarded the credit department much 
as the editors of a bygone day 
looked upon advertising men and 


T= credit department of a bank 
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news writers. The advertising man 
brought in the money and the paid 
writers took it out. 

Later they came around to a 
slightly different conception of the 
credit department: Its ability to pay 
off was measured by the amount of 
money the bank didn’t lose because 
of information the credit department 
had on file or could dig up in a 
hurry. This, in turn, involved a con- 
ception of a credit department that 
was useful only in periods of bad 
times, when business failures were 
abundant, or, in other times, as it 
related to those borrowers who were 
known to involve a greater degree 
of risk when they borrowed. 

A bank’s conception of the credit 
department today is wholly differ- 
ent. It is the handmaiden of the 
lending officer. It helps mightily in 
preventing him from making mis- 
takes that are costly, from making 
loans larger than are justified, and 
from making hasty judgments on 
loans and credits based upon insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

Today a credit department is sup- 
posed to be at all times ready to pro- 
duce the latest detailed information 
on customers who are or are not bor- 
rowers, to survey daily the scenes 
of employment of the bank’s funds; 


. . - the day has long since passed when 

lending officers could carry in their 

heads the essential information about 
each borrower 


- . « he has to catch a train... and the 
valuable information he has collected 
never does get into the credit files 


to watch not only individual com- 
panies and individuals with whom 
the bank deals but whole industries 
and divisions of industries. This in- 
volves a detailed following of the 
trade press and the preparation of 
reports on items of special interest 
which are routed to the desks of 
officers known to have great interest 
in those fields. More recently many 
bank credit departments have taken 
on the task of providing credit in- 
formation on customers of cus- 
tomers, and this work eventually 
could become a new and important 
source of fee income. Up to now, 
however, few banks charge fees— 
except for individual jobs where the 
cost is great. The compensation of 
the bank, in such retailing of credit 
information, is found in the use of 
a larger deposit balance which is 
insisted upon for those customers 
who use extensively the credit de- 
partment’s facilities. 

It is obvious, of course, that loose 
credit department work will involve 
a certain degree of loose lending and 
that in turn will bring capital losses 
which will curtail earnings and the 
pace of capital accumulation; if 
they are permitted to go far enough 
solvency can be threatened. In the 
past, inefficient credit analysis, in 
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Department Should Do 


turn based upon insufficient infor- 
mation, has been a fundamental 
cause of bank failures. Bank super- 
visory authorities still are agreed 
that the need for proper credit files 
and for careful analysis of individ- 
ual situations by the credit depart- 
ment and by lending officers is just 
as great as ever, but they note that 
over recent years banks themselves 
are coming to a greater realization 
of the need. 

The president of one bank inter- 
viewed on this topic said that the 
biggest problem was to induce an 
executive officer of the bank to dic- 
tate regularly a paragraph or two 
of up-to-date information on bor- 
rowers gleaned either from a visit 
of the customer or a trip by the 
officer to call upon the customer. 
“He is a very busy man, a very 
valuable man, and a high ranking 
man. What happens is that a string 
of callers comes to see him every 
day and it is 4 or 5 o’clock before he 
can get a few moments to dictate 
some credit notes to his secretary. 
Then it gets late, he has to catch a 
train or bus home, or go out to keep 
an engagement, and the valuable in- 
formation he has collected never 
does get into the credit files. You 
can’t scold him too much, for you 
realize what he is up against. 

“What I do is to wait until some- 
thing develops which brings forcibly 
to my attention, or to all officers’ 
attention, the fact that something 
that should be in the files of one of 
his customers is missing. Then I 
make a big fuss.” 


Examiners Help 


The senior executive of another 
bank, admitting the same problem, 
finds that these days a bank can 
often rely upon a bank examiner to 
find discrepancies or omissions in 
credit files. He asks the examiner 
to prepare an especially critical re- 
port on those files that are in ques- 
tion and then goes after the officer 
in charge of those accounts. 

In another bank, when the presi- 
dent got the idea that a branch man- 
ager was just negligent in collecting 
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/TTLE TALK 


He now “talks to the credit files” as a 
necessary part of his daily routine ... 


information and reducing it to writ- 
ing, he assigned a member of the 
credit department staff to take notes 
while the branch manager was dis- 
cussing certain loans with bor- 
rowers, explaining that the idea was 
merely to assist an overworked of- 
ficer. The branch manager soon 
found time to make reports without 
benefit of an assigned amanuensis. 
He now “talks to the credit files” as 
a necessary part of his daily rou- 
tine. Special printed memorandum 
blanks sometimes help in reducing 
to a-minimum the work involved in 
recording this information. 

Particularly important in an offi- 
cer’s notes are indications of any 
recent change in trend either in the 
borrower’s industry or in his indi- 
vidual position in that trade. Per- 
sonal opinions, which need not be 
entirely factual, often are viewed 
with much importance by those con- 
sulting credit records. 

These personal opinions, strange 
as it may seem, may go too far. 
For example a note in the files to 
the effect that “Mr. Jones, of Smith, 
Jones & Co., is forming a new sub- 
sidiary to avoid payment of taxes” 
is obviously out of place. Even if 
true, it could be dynamite. A more 
proper statement would be that 
“Smith, Jones & Co. is forming a 
new subsidiary because there are 
certain tax advantages.” There is a 
classic story from a large city bank 
which illustrates not only the care 
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that should be exercised in writing 
anything, but the dangers of put- 
ting too much into a credit file. The 
bank in question was involved as 
trustee in a large bond issue of a 
nationally known company. The 
bond issue in a reasonably short 
period of time went into default. 
It happened that a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the affair ensued, and 
in the course of that some of the 
bank’s records were obtained by the 
Congressional committee. 

Included in the records was a long 
dictated statement by an officer of 
the bank detailing all the steps that 
should be taken by the bank in the 
event the bond issue in question 
went into default. It was a gratui- 
tous dissertation on what might hap- 
pen, and no doubt the bank officer 
thought it an example of his indus- 
try and probity. 

But a Senator dragged out the 
document and said, in effect: “So 
you knew when you undertook this 
transaction that the bond issue 
would go into default!” No amount 
of explanation could repair the dam- 
age suffered by the bank as a re- 
sult of the public disclosure of what 
had seemed to be simply an over- 
zealous memorandum. 

Since that unhappy day the bank 
has charged the credit department 
manager with censorship power over 
memorandums going into the credit 
file. Both Federal and state “visi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 186) 
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Banking’s Key Part in 
URBAN RENEWAL 


A Joint Effort of Government, Business, 
Labor, and Citizenry Is Giving 
Newark, N. J., a New Skyline 


Robert G. Cowan 


Greater Newark Development 
Council. 


wedges deep into the city’s slum 
belts. New industry is coming to the 


community are in the forefront in 
the effort to rebuild their city. They 


archaic city commission form of 
government under which Newark 


have joined in the formation of a ‘ 
THE quest for good government and community progress is new and 
everybody’s business—especially the banker’s. He has a very real of 
stake in his city’s future. ; and public officials. 
pee : b es ; hi d doi City Hall is no longer a place to 
nereasing number of bankers recognize this an are doing be shunned by business leaders. They t 
something about it. The task is not easy, but the returns in the meet there regularly, working hand- 
social and economic health of the community are outstanding. in-hand with the municipal govern- 

In addition to his own initiative and special know-how, the ment to mobilize resources and tal- 
banker has other tools available to act as a guide toward civic ents in the campaign for the “New 
improvement. One tool is the American Council to Improve Our Newark.” 

Neighborhoods, known appropriately as ACTION, which is dedi- Newark bankers have learned that 
cated to the elimination and prevention of that community disease, civic service means more than rais- 
slums. ing funds for charities and partici- 

The address of this organization is Box 462, Radio City Station, pation in social welfare organiza- 

New York 20, N. Y. tions. These are important, but they 

are not enough. 

An apathetic citizenry leads to 

bad government, and the community 

declines. The banker has an obliga- 
tion, with everyone else who lives or I 

ROBERT G. COWAN among the ranks of America’s great earns his living in a city, to fight 
business and industrial centers. against this. , 
Today, Newark’s downtown finan- We have tried it in Newark. It t 
The author, who is president of ial and shopping area is undergoing works. ( 
the National Newark & Essex Bank- 2 multimillion-dollar face lifting. In 1953, a citizens’ movement was s 
ing Company, is president of the Urban redevelopment is driving formed in an effort to change the ' 
{ 


can happen when bankers join 

other businessmen in the cru- 
sade against slums have come in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and in the 
story of the resurgence of my city, 
Newark, N. J. 

A city which was in the economic 
and civic doldrums and faced deteri- 
oration of its neighborhoods only a 
few years ago is lifting itself back 
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Newark ‘meadows, a vast wasteland 
once famed only for its mosquito 
crop and bleak salt marshes. 

The impact of this new vigor has 
spread from commerce and industry 
into the fields of social welfare, medi- 
cal care, education, and cultural 
growth. By conservative estimate, 
approximately $200,000,000 in pri- 
vate and public money is being spent 
to create a new skyline and fresh 
horizons in Newark. 

Members of Newark’s hanking 


had been struggling for 36 years. 
With the aid and encouragement of 
business leaders, the movement won 
overwhelming victories in two pub- 
lic referendums and a new mayor- 
council government took office in 
1954. 

To add a touch of economic con- 
fidence to this fresh political climate, 
one of the early acts of Mayor Leo 
P. Carlin was to ask 18 business and 
labor leaders to serve as the first 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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ACROSS THE STREET 
OR CLOSE AT HAND 


In these fast-moving days, banking institu- 
tions have to be modern and attractive to at- 
tract and hold the attention of the prospective 
depositor. From close at hand or across the 
street your bank should present a bright, in- 
viting front. And you can help to accomplish 
this by giving your building a modern face— 
by adding to its attraction-power with an 
eye-appealing Pittsburgh Open-Vision Front. 

Your bank may be large or small—it may 
be located in a large city, a suburb or a 
country town. But whatever its location or 
size, if it has a Pittsburgh Open-Vision Front, 
it's sure to catch the eye of the passer-by. 
People like banks with modern good looks, 
and they prove it by patronizing them. 

For more information on Pittsburgh Fronts 
and Products, send in the coupon for our free 
store front booklet. There is no obligation. 
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The Ohio National Bank, Great Western Branch, Columbus, Ohio, gives 
an over-all appearance of modern good looks when seen from a short 
distance away. Those big glass areas of Pittsburgh SoLex® Heat-Absorb- 
ing Plate Glass and Twinpow® Insulating Units assure this bank stand- 
out appeal even on a busy street. Architect: Milosevich & Trautwein, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Close up, the big doors of Hercutrre® Tempered Plate Glass let the 
passer-by see right into the interior of this attractive bank. In addition to 
the Hercuuire Door Frames, considerable use was made of Prrrco® 
Store Front Metal as holding members. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7255, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a 
FREE copy of your modernization booklet, ‘‘How 
To Give Your Store The Look That Sells.’’ 


PAINTS + GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


. . OMC Does 
Very Little . . . Treasury Statement for March . . . Refunding in May 


Market Stagnant . 


and June. . 


seemed more unanimous than 

usual in generally expecting a 
rather prolonged period of business 
activity at or about the current 
level. Certainly there has been no 
evidence of any lessened demand for 
new capital. New capital issues for 
the first quarter of the year both by 
industry and Government units were 
higher than in the same period last 
year. 

Savings, available to take up the 
new offerings, failed to increase and 
there were no signs that they would 
increase in the near future suffi- 
ciently to fill the demand. Under 
these conditions neither the cost of 
credit nor the market for fixed in- 
come securities could reasonably be 
expected to show any material 
change. Neither did so. 


Te economic forecasters have 


Market Stagnant 

With day-to-day changes in prices 
reversing themselves and, as has 
been the case for some time, reflect- 
ing changes in dealer sentiment and 
quctes rather than any real volume 
of transactions, the end of March 
found prices of the short- and inter- 
mediate-term issues about where 
they were at the end of February. 

The long string of 214% bonds— 
from 67/62 to 72/67 and the 3144% 
bonds 83/78 were marked up just 
about enough to offset the declines 
during February. The longest bond 
—3% 2/15/95—was down 10/32. 

Presumably, some small purchases 
were made now and then, but the 
market was just as thin on the offer 
as on the bid side. Transactions 
seemed to be largely the result of 
“work orders. 

The only real turnover continued 
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. . Cost of Treasury Bills Declines . 


for F and G Savings Bonds? 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


to be in Treasury bills and certifi- 
cates. Heavy trading in the newly 
offered 334 % certificates 2/14/58 and 
312% notes 5/15/60 also took place. 
These issues, heavily taken by banks 
in order to get the tax and loan ac- 
counts, were pretty generally avail- 
able for redistribution and placed 
elsewhere by dealers. In the proc- 
ess the 334% certificates became 
available (April 5) at 99 31/32 but 
the 342% notes held a premium of 
100 2-4/32. 


Treasury Bill Cost Down 


Due to changes in the money 
factors of a temporary nature, such 
as Treasury payments to meet ma- 
turities and the continued high level 
of the float, a moderate surplus of 
funds developed after mid-March 
and had its effect on the cost of 
Treasury bills which, by weeks, were 
as follows: 


Amount 
Offered 
$1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 


Later 

Prices 
3.184% 
3.17-3.15% 
2.98-2.94% 
2.98-2.94% 
3.08-3.05% 


Average 
Cost 
3.246% 
3.238% 
3.041% 
3.034% 
3.05% 


Offering Taken by 
Date Dealers 
March 4 
March 11 
March 18 
March 25 
April 1 


$543,000 
$479,000 
$372,000 
$187,000 
$438,000 


This was the first month for some 
time in which the longest bills 
traded in the market at under 3% 
for a couple of weeks and also when 
on several days Federal funds were 
available as-low as 214%. 

Dealers took about one-third of 
the amount offered and did well un- 
til the April 1 offering when the 
market dropped somewhat with the 
result of a substantial increase in 
repurchase agreements at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

Considering the rise in bank loans 
in mid-March—which turned out to 


. Shortening Average Debt Maturity . . . Long-Term Bond 


be almost as much as a year ago— 
bill purchases by the Open Market 
Committee were less than might 
have been anticipated. However, 
money conditions had eased up some- 
what and the banks had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining their reserve 
positions with only moderate bor- 
rowing from the Federal discount 
window. 

There was no change in the Fed- 
eral portfolio in the week ending 
February 27. Changes at the end of 
the following weeks were as follows: 


March 6 -+$47,000,000 
March 13 -+-168,000,000 
March 20 -+-129,000,000 
March 27 —302,000,000 
April 3 -+-202,000,000 


For the five-week period the port- 
folio increased $414,000,000. 

With Federal funds at 2%-214% 
during the week ending March 25 
it looked as though the OMC had 
bought rather more bills than nec- 
essary. The next week, however, 
was a different story, although the 
increase then of $202,000,000 was 
entirely represented by repurchase 
agreements. At the same time the 
member banks sharply increased 
their borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve banks so that at the week 
end these borrowings had averaged 
over $1-billion for the week while 
the negative reserve position at the 
week end was over $707,000,000. 

Since the Federal Reserve author- 
ities were showing no willingness to 
do more than remain passive in the 
face of some renewed tightening of 
the money position, it seemed un- 
likely that better prices for Govern- 
ment issues were probable and pos- 
sible that lower prices would ensue. 
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Low Allotments on 
Treasury Cash Offering 


The tax and loan account privilege 
given to banks against allotted sub- 
scriptions to the cash offering of 
more than 334% notes, plus the 
maintenance of the rate for slightly 
shorter maturities produced a heavy 
oversubscription. 

Nearly $7.5-billion certificates 
were subscribed for and over $5.8- 
billion of the notes. 

Subscriptions up to $100,000 were 
allotted in full but the larger sub- 
scribers received only 31% of the 
amount of their subscription to the 
certificates and only 12% in the 
case of the notes. 

This resulted in total allotments 
of nearly $3.4-billion of the two 
issues, Whereas “about $3-billion”’ 
had been offered. So the Treasury 
got an extra $400,000,000 which per- 
mitted it to cut down the weekly 


offering of Treasury bills from $1.8- 
billion to $1.6-billion. 


Treasury Statement 


The excess of deposits over with- 
drawals for March was just over $5- 
billion. This compares with about 
$6.2-billion for the same month last 
year. All classifications of tax re- 
ceipts were somewhat higher this 
year except corporation income 
taxes. These were down about $800,- 


-000,000 because the rate of payment 


was only 40% of 1956 taxable in- 
come instead of 45% as it was last 
year. 

The balance in the general fund 
on March 31 had risen to over $7.6- 
billion which was about $600,000,000 
higher than one year ago. However, 
this was only because of the recent 
sale of the $3.4-billion of new secur- 
ities for cash. This should be enough 
to carry the Treasury through April 
and May and until the June tax pay- 


ments roll in. But about $4.6-billion 
of T.A. bills and certificates will be 
used in June in lieu of cash so that 
it does not look as though the bal- 
ance in the general fund on June 30 
would be big enough to prevent new 
borrowing for cash shortly there- 
after. 


May and June Refunding 


About $4.1-billion 154% notes ma- 
ture May 15 and about $4.6-billion 
tax anticipation bills and certificates 
on June 24. The latter will be used 
to pay June 15 taxes. The former 
will have to be refunded. 

It seemed likely that an exchange 
offer to the holders of the maturing 
notes would have to be similar to 
recent offers—namely, a split offer- 
ing, one short and another not so 
much longer. 

The Treasury could hardly offer a 
longer maturity so long as those 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


CTIVITY in the capital markets continues at high levels. 

The new issues of recent weeks were well spaced 
so that the market could handle the heavy flow quite 
expeditiously. Barring unforeseen circumstances, there 
should not be too many drastic changes in demand and 
supply conditions in the near future. 

Demand for state and municipal obligations is broad. 
Monthly financings in this area run about $500,000,000 
or more. In fact, according to preliminary figures, the 
total for the first quarter is in the neighborhood of $1.8- 
billion. This is quite a bit higher than for any other 
first quarter in recent years. 

With the lessening demand for business loans, com- 
mercial banks are more interested in the bond market 
now than they have been in the past 24 months. Buying 
has also come from stock insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks, and trust accounts. Placements with in- 
dividuals have also been excellent. 


I: seems that investors are satisfied with the excellent 
yields available even though they are lower than at 
the crest periods of the past. Borrowers, too, are getting 
more used to terms they must accept today, although 
most of them believe rates are still too stiff. However, 
market performance indicates acceptance by both buyers 
and sellers, 

In the stock market, sentiment has been undecided. 
Some traders felt most of the recent trading sessions 
indicated the market was sold out. It does not necessarily 
follow though that prices will resume their boom pat- 
tern of two and three years ago. Many expect that an 
immediate upturn is in the cards. However, what is 
generally expected rarely happens, and it would be no 
calamity, either, if the price pattern would continue 
moving sideways for a little while longer until economic 
trends become more convincing. 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The risks of decline still exist, and if the economic 
readjustment continues throughout the summer—which 
is a likelihood—the financial community will be lucky 
if it escapes further shocks. Summer activity is often 
distinguished by dullness anyway. 


Bono flotations rose to high levels in March. The 
total was about $1.5-billion, compared with $1.3-billion 
in February and less than $900,000,000 in March 1956. 
Public utility issues and tax-exempts constituted the 
bulk of the activity. The former amounted to $492,000,- 
000 and the latter to $479,000,000. The Home Loan banks 
issued $146,000,000. 

Public offerings of new bonds in the first quarter were 
the highest in 31 years. Latest tabulations are that they 
reached about $4.9-billion. About 580 flotations were 
brought to the market. This year’s quarterly figure com- 
pares with $3,053,000,000 in the first three months of 
1956. Housing issues this year comprised about $568,- 
000,000. This year’s total was boosted, among other 
factors, by $250,000,000 worth of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company debentures, bearing 4%% in- 
terest and maturing in 1985. 


S rock issues were off for the first quarter. They ag- 
gregated only $143,803,000, against $233,000,000 in the 
same 1956 period. They were the smallest for any quar- 
ter since 1949. For March alone, stocks offered publicly 
totaled about $69,000,000 against $36,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary and $30,000,000 in March 1956. Public utilities 
also led the parade of issuers in this field. The utilities, 
pressed by higher industrial technology and consequent 
demand for more and more electricity, are engaged in 
an unavoidable long-range expansion program which is 
an important sustaining factor in the economy and has 
been for some time, 
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Greatest advance 
in microfilming- 


Just dial 
your code— 
and start 
microfilming 
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New Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing lets you code items 
photographically right on 

the film—find any picture 
faster in your film reader 


So EASY—just dial the desired 
code number on the new Recordak 
Reliant before you feed a batch of 
documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt 
and peck—the stop and go—out of 
subsequent film reference. For with 
this completely new type of index- 
ing your code designations are never 
out of sight . . . can be read easily no matter how fast 
your film is traveling in the film reader. 

The secret: Unique coding lines are photographed 
right on the film between documents. These lines, 
which appear to run continuously when film is 
advanced, are read against a scale on the top (or 
side) of your film reader. 

The girl above, for example, has stopped the film 
at items which were indexed ‘'43.”’ (Line at left is at 
40... other line at 3. Up to 100 different codings 
can be made on a roll of film . . . and found in 
a flash !) 


Saves time every time films are viewed 


Ever so much easier for your bookkeeping depart- 
ment to find checks, deposit slips, statements. Or 
your Transit Department to put its finger on proof 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


machine sendings and direct letters. No end to the 
uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to 
youll be dollars ahead in no time at all with 
Kodamatic Indexing. (Just one of the exclusive 
features found in the new Reliant!) 

Free Trial! But see for yourself! Have a new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic In- 
dexing installed in your bank on a 30-day Free Trial 
Basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. But 


act today—requests filled in order received. 
**Recordak” is a trademark 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 


Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name. 


Street 


City. State. 
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PRESTIGE FOR 
ANY BANK 


The Elegant New MONROE 800 Adding Machine 


Here is the one perfect adding machine for your bank. For rugged good 
looks... for fast accurate answers...this new Monroe 800 is a tangible 
asset that gives you more for your money. Handsomely styled, the 800 
blends with contemporary interiors ...an important feature when your 
banking operations are in the public eye. And the solid look of the 800 
forecasts a long, low-maintenance life. Expert or beginner, your operator 
quickly learns that the new Monroe 800 makes work easier! Exclusive a 
Velvet Touch helps fingers fly. If you wish, the 800 is available with 
round key tops. And, o 


/ | 
carriage and the MAN from MONROE 


adding machines are raf 
available for special 

for CALCULATING 
use within your bank. See your Man from Monroe about a Free Demon- @ xX) Rene 
stration soon. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General accountine 


Offices, Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS e 


ADVERTISING 


Change 


NOTHER TITLE for this page might be “Know 
Your Market.” 
We've heard a lot about “Know Your Bank” 
but in striving to educate the public we should not 
neglect our own education. 


HOME MORTGAGES FOR EXAMPLE 

It has long been a rather common assumption that 
the market for home mortgages was related closely 
tothe rate of family formation. Recently some studies 
by FHA and VA indicated that the average age of 
new home owners was around 35, which is 12 or 13 
years after the average family formation. 

The number reaching 35 has been increasing for 
a number of years but will now begin to drop and 
continue down for 10 years or more. On the other 
hand, the number of family formations has been 
declining for about 10 years and will now be increas- 
ing for another 10 years. 

This makes quite a difference in the outlook for 
mortgage loans although it should not be forgotten 
that family incomes are rising and this will make it 
possible for more new families to get an earlier start 
as home buyers. 


GUIDEPOSTS 

Under 14 headings the Director of Research of 
J. Walter Thompson Company has listed the hidden 
pressures for expansion that can make this country 
a dynamically explosive market in the next 10 or 
15 years. These are the guideposts to be watched by 
banks interested in keeping abreast of changes in 
their market: 


1. CHANGE in our productive ability — an ability 
that should reach $600 billion by 1967 compared with 
a prewar peak of $214 billion in 1940 and a level of 
only $1380 billion in 1933 (all in terms of 1956 prices). 


2. CHANGE in the discretionary spending power of 
our total population—now nearly six-and-a-half times 
as great as in 1940 — and capable of growing another 
65% by 1967. 


3. CHANGE in family income distribution — in 1950 
some 12 million families had incomes over $4,000 
after taxes, now 26 million are in this group and, by 
1960, there may be over 36 million above $4,000. 


4. CHANGE in relation of debt to production — total 
private debt dropped from 176% of a year’s produc- 
tion in 1930 to only 100% in 1956 — corporate long 
term debt dropped from 56% to 24% of a year’s pro- 


duction in the same period. Consumer credit, within 
the next five years — by 1962 — could expand safely 
by 60% over the 1956 level without exceeding the 
1940 relationship to discretionary spending power. 


5. CHANGE in number of births — with 1956 births 
totaling over 4.2 million compared with 2.6 million in 
1940, or an increase of 62%. 


6. CHANGE in age makeup of our total population — 
with over 76% more children under 5 than in 1940, 
and 68% more in the 5-9 «.ge group. This will put 
increased pressure on schools, on housing, and on 
food requirements. Starting about three years from 
now — 1960 — there will be a rapid increase in the 
number reaching 18 years old, indicating a record 
growth over the following 15 years in new family 
formations and births. 


7. CHANGE in education level of our people — with 
98% more high school graduates in our adult popula- 
tion than in 1940. 


8. CHANGE in attitude toward family life — with 
increased per cent married, with greater home owner- 
ship, larger families, more children per family, sub- 
urban living, and a resurgence of religion. 


9. CHANGE in number of women workers — 46% 
more women of ages between 20 to 64 employed in 
1956 than in 1942 compared with 19% more men 
employed. 


10. CHANGE in obsolescence and age of our dwell- 
ings — with more than 50% over 30 years old. 


11. CHANGE in number of motor vehicles. Passen- 
ger cars alone increased from 27 million in 1940 to 
over 54 million in 1956, or an increase of over 100%. 


12. CHANGE in place of residence by 156 million 
persons in a five year period — 1950-1955; equivalent 
to nearly the entire civilian population. Important 
regional shifts in population such as Florida growing 
36% in six years — 1950 to 1956; and California 
growing 27%. 

13. CHANGE to suburban living — 83% of the 14 
million net growth in population, since April 1, 1950, 
took place in suburban parts of metropolitan areas. 
14. CHANGE in leisure time. Total weeks of vaca- 
tion of workers in the United States doubled in ten 
years — from 34.4 million weeks in 1946 to 70.0 mil- 
lion weeks in 1956. It was estimated that 85% of 
vacations in 1956 were with pay. 
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The Advertising Manager is “creating” a savings ad. He searches Two reams of paper later, he’s satisfied. Ad shows husband and 
the files, doodles, thinks and sweats. wife buried in bills . . . says: ‘With a savings account, you 


needn't be short for long.” 


Savings Department Manager says: ‘Not bad, but put in a table 
of payments, some kids in the picture, add a paragraph say- “And my chief clerk here says add our business hours, suggesting 
banking-by-mail, make the address bigger . . .” 


| 
\« Hi 


“Now let's see . . . Bill says too much copy .. . Jack wants more 
copy ... Joe wants parking lot mentioned . . .” 


“There's a little white space up here . . . can’t we put something 
in it?’ 


“Here, look . .. a simple picture of a husband and wife buried 
“O.K. this monstrosity? What is it? The great American novel? in bills .. Say something like: ‘Thrifty people needn’t be short 


For heaven’s sake, give me some paper and a pencil!’ for long’ . .. Why do you complicate everything?” 
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Bank Borrows from Aesop fo Tell 
Tight Money Story in Ads 


In attempting to explain what “tight money” is and 
how it works, one bank went all the way back to 
Aesop for an advertising technique. 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago ran in 
the five Chicago newspapers a series of three adver- 
tisements, labeled as messages in the public interest. 
One was a straightforward large-space explanation 
of the current monetary situation; the other two 
were fables, in a style Mr. Aesop would have quickly 
recognized. 

Titled “The King Who Got Squeezed by ‘Tight 
Money’” and “The Man Who Really Had Money 
Growing on Trees,” they ran three columns by full 
page depth, complete with fey artwork (a squeezed- 
looking king and a man gazing happily at a tree 
sprouting currency). Public reaction was immediate 
and substantial. The bank has received large mails 
praising the ads. 


AL 


If each of us Kings will save some- 
thing extra each payday, we too will 
put an end to our “‘Tight Money.” 
So how about starting with you—this 
payday? 


In “The King Who Got Squeezed” ad the Harris Trust 
story concerned a monarch who ran into a tight money 
situation. He decided that more savings was the answer— 
and sure enough, it was. The ad concluded with the tail- 
piece reproduced herewith. 


Bank Welcomes Car Parkers and 
Suggests They Do Business with It 


Here are two promotion items that have helped the 
Riverside Bank of Miami, Fla., build goodwill among 
car parkers, and maybe catch some business, too. 

A flyer is placed on the windshield of each car that 
uses the bank’s parking lot after business hours. The 
little green card says: 

“We are truly delighted you have seen fit to utilize 
our parking lot ... after banking hours. This courtesy 
we’re glad to extend to you — and to the neighborhood 
stores whom you undoubtedly have been patronizing. 

“But we do hope you also will see fit to utilize this 
parking lot during banking hours to transact busi- 


IDEAS 


ness with the institution that endeavors always to be 
Personally Yours, Riverside Bank.” 

The bank is near the football stadium, and in the 
past season many fans left their cars in the lot dur- 
ing games. These folks found a note under the wind- 
shield wiper: 

“Dear Fellow Football Fan: We are glad you have 
used our parking lot during the season now drawing 
to a close. We hope also to have you as our guest next 
fall when games get under way at the Orange Bowl. 
We wish too that you would use our parking facili- 
ties often for still another purpose, namely, to trans- 
act banking business with the bank that endeavors, 
always, to be ‘Personally Yours.’ ” 


Bank Provides Raincoats 


for Local Library Books 


The libraries in Manchester, Conn., supply trans- 
parent protective jackets to put on books in rainy 
weather — and the supplier is Manchester Trust 
Company. 

Each bag holds three books. Inserted is a card read- 
ing: “Whether rainy or clear, we invite you to try 
one-stop banking.” 

The bank’s two addresses are given, and there’s a 
reminder that it’s open Saturday mornings. 

“We’ve been doing this for over a year now, and 
it’s very popular,” says Vice-president N. William 
Knight. 


Social Security Information Booth 
in Lobby Is Popular Annual Service 


Each year the Lincoln National Bank of Chicago puts 
a Social Security information booth in its lobby, and 
invites the public to ask questions. 

Answers are provided during regular banking 
hours during the three-day period by representatives 
of the Chicago office of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Approximately 1,000 persons 
have made inquiries each of the three years the 
service has been provided. 

Vice-president Arthur H. Bothen says that ad- 
vance news releases go to the newspapers, which have 
been most cooperative. The dates the Social Security 
experts will be on hand to answer questions and dis- 
tribute official literature are also announced in win- 
dow and lobby displays. 
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“The idea has brought favorable public comment 
and developed new customers for the bank,” Mr. 
Bothen reports. He suggests that banks interested 
in the idea contact their local Social Security office 
managers. 


(x) 
Bank Gives Scholarships 
as Memorial to a Director 


Five college scholarships for sons and daughters of 
employees have been established by Citizens National 
Bank of Riverside, Calif., as a memorial to the late 
William A. Johnson, long a director of the bank. 

President Elden Smith announced that the pro- 
gram consisted of a $750 scholarship for the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, a similar award for Claremont 
Associated Colleges, and three $250 awards for the 
University of California at Riverside. Each will be 
for one year, but recipients may reapply and be con- 
sidered with other applicants. 

The colleges will administer the scholarships and 
make the selections. There are no restrictions on the 
students’ fields of study. 

Mr. Johnson, who died last May, was a builder. Mr. 
Smith said the bank had decided on the scholarships 
as a memorial because of Mr. Johnson’s interest in 
young people. 


Promotion Letter Written on 
Bank’s Statement Sheet 


This one was new to us, and we pass it along. 

Hurst State Bank of Hurst, Tex., printed a promo- 
tion letter on the regular statement sheet and mailed 
it in the statement envelope to area residents. 

In the space reserved for a month’s transactions, 
the letter, in green ink, said: “You have us wonder- 
ing why you haven’t opened your account with the 
Hurst State Bank. We are looking forward to putting 
your name on one of these statement sheets.” 

The advantages of the bank’s parking lot, its drive- 
in window, and the 24-hour depository were men- 
tioned. The service charge schedule was explained. 


This is the promotion letter written on a statement sheet. 


“We have the welcome mat out for you,” concluded 
the letter. It has resulted in a number of new ac- 
counts, says President Zach M. Gilliland. 


Statewide PR Blueprint 


The New Jersey Bankers Association’s Public Rela- 
tions and Education Committee has distributed a 


‘helpful booklet, “The Positive Approach to Public 


Relations.” 

It offers a PR program for bank use in whole or in 
part. Many of the methods discussed have been tried 
by New Jersey banks; in short, the booklet “attempts 
to present the best views available on the role the 
banking community should play in the field of public 
relations.” 

A feature is a chart that gives management a sum- 
mary of the avenues through which a successful PR 
program can be carried out. 

Eight salient points which “a good public relations 
program keeps in mind” are discussed: staff rela- 
tions, stockholder participation, better customer re- 
lations, better bank letters, better community rela- 
tions, better advertising, favorable publicity and new 
business development. 
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“Juvenile Adequacy” Theme of 
Savings Banks’ Essay Contest 


Five Brooklyn, N. Y., savings banks joined two state 
legislators in sponsoring an essay contest for school 
children on the subject “Juvenile Adequacy.” 

The 12 winners were guests in Albany of Assem- 
blyman Lawrence P. Murphy and Senator William 
Rosenblatt, who represent the district covered by the 
contest. The young peoples’ visit included attendance 
at a session of the Assembly which gave them “privi- 
leges of the floor,” a Senate meeting, a tour of the 
Capitol, and a call at the Executive Offices where 
they were greeted by Governor Harriman. 

The savings banks taking part in the project were 
the Kings Highway, Prudential, Roosevelt, Williams- 
burgh and Green Point. 


pte the Dank 


The Bank is a sate place to keer 


m your money. VVhent you ger your 
Smaney.it wil be sofe in the Bank. 
That js what we learned 


After the second grade at a Phoenix school had toured 
the First National Bank of Arizona the young visitors were 
asked to write their impressions. The answers were varied, 
completely uninhibited, and straight to the point. Here’s 
one of them. 


Bank’s Ad Series Salutes Industries 


The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York has a new 
national series of “public relations” ad messages 
saluting important American industries and citing 
the part banks take in financing business. The short 
copy will be illustrated with story-telling human 
interest photos. 

The first ad, a double-page color spread about steel, 
appeared in news and business publications. Headed 
“Steel is as big as all outdoors,” its photo featured 
an axe imbedded in a tree trunk. Copy mentioned 
some uses of steel, pointed out that competition to 
supply the industry’s products takes “lots of money 
and financial services” which are supplied by com- 
mercial banks, and added that Chase Manhattan was 
“proud to be a part of this system that helps business, 
big and small, meet the nation’s needs for steel.” 


This is the photo which, in color, featured the Chase 
Manhattan ad, “Steel is as big as all outdoors.’ Copy 
was at the left. 


“At Your Service” Booklet 


A bright blue folder, “At Your Service,” is helping 
to build new business for the City National Bank of 
Rockford, II. 

Each service is described briefly and tagged with 
a drawing that pinpoints it. Page 1 is a “Dear Cus- 
tomer’”’ letter. 

The bank mailed the piece to checking account cus- 
tomers, holders of instalment loan department credit 
cards, residents of the neighborhood (in this case 
the salutation in the letter read “Dear Neighbor”), 
and new customers of all the departments. 

This part of the bank’s promotion was tied in with 
television, newspaper, and billboard advertising. 

“Comments have been many and favorable,” says 
Vice-president William J. Kearney. 
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Phone for a Loan 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts is cov- 
ering the Richmond, Va., area with a semi-weekly 
local paper campaign on its “Phone-a-Loan” service. 

The promotion has not only stimulated sales in the 
loan departments, but customers have sought to open 
accounts by telephone as a result of the promotion. 

The area is being carefully blanketed to introduce 
the “Phone-a-Loan” symbol which the bank plans to 
use frequently until it becomes identified with State- 
Planters. 


Personalized Advertising Pays 


“Indeed it does!” says The National Bank of Malvern, 
Pa. Located on suburban Philadelphia’s “Main Line,” 
this institution decided to “strike a happy medium 
midway between the operation of a country bank and 
a city bank,’ Executive Vice-president Robin Car- 
rere tells us. “The new attitude was to stress the 
retail side of banking, and to emphasize service to 
the individual.” 

With the help of an agency, the bank evolved a 
series of newspaper ads that are a series of chatty 
talks by Mr. Carrere. Each includes his picture, each 
is done in conversational style. 

Strangers stopped Mr. Carrere on the street and 
asked if he wasn’t “the fellow in those bank ads.” 

The program is being continued this year. 

In 1956 the Fank’s demand deposits rose 25%, its 
assets about 15% to approximately $4,800,000. The 
town’s population is 1,764. 


tome Gowen really Neve te be on emergency 
we hope you'll think Of yer bow 


pay 


EXBCUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


One of the Malvern bank’s personalized ads. 


IDEAS IN BRIEF 


Customers’ Art Show 

THE TRADE BANK AND TRUST Company, New York City, 
has a customers’ amateur art exhibit, with Savings Bonds 
as prizes. Award-winning paintings and the “honorable 
mentions” are being exhibited at the bank during May. 
The contest was open to all customers and members of 
their families over 16. 


Community Youth Aid 

FOR EACH NEW deposit account opened, the La Mirada 
office of City National Bank, Beverly Hills, Calif., donated 
$1 in the depositor’s name to any youth organization in 
the community. 


Students Visit N. Y. Financial Hub 
THE 35 PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL schools of Bergen 
County, N. J., were invited to select two students for a 
trip to New York to visit the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the New York Stock Exchange as guests of the Bergen 
County Bankers Association. 


Key to Safety 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Burr, lowa, distributes a 
yellow tag, with miniature key attached. Copy on the 
card suggests renting a safe deposit box—’’a key to your 
peace of mind.” 


Bank Boosts Its State 

A RECENT ISSUE of “Business in Oklahoma City,” pub- 
lished by The First National Bank and Trust Company, 
highlights Oklahoma’s Golden Jubilee which is being 
celebrated April 22 through Nov. 22. It includes the shows 
of the Centennial Exposition, statewide events, and facts 
about the city’s expansion and development. On the 
fourth cover are facts about the bank and an invitation 
to visit it. 


Car Loan Promotion 

THE FORT WORTH National Bank ran a “What Famous 
Car Is This?” series of newspaper ads to promote auto 
loans. Each pictured and described an old-time auto—and 


then said that during the intervening years more and 


TY auto Show 

VIEWERS IN THE Gulf Coast area saw the Houston Auto- 
mobile Show on television, courtesy of the Bank of the 
Southwest and the Houston Press. The tie-in, of course, 
was with the bank’s auto loan service. 
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How Banks Adapt A.B. A. 
Newspaper Advertisements to 


Their Special Needs 


Shown here (A and B) are two A.B.A. Proofs-in-Advance plan 
ad proofs in the form in which they are sent to subscribing 
member banks (actual size: 2 columns x 6”). A complete mat of 
each ad, ready to send to your newspaper, is supplied for each 
ad proof you select. Ads can be used “as is” simply by having 
your newspaper set your bank’s name and address in type below 


the advertising message. 


But—by adding a few words that will more completely describe 
the services of your own bank .. . by adding a special signature 
cut, other supplementary illustration, and/or special border, you 
can make your A.B.A. ads more distinctly your own. Here (Nos. 


1-6) are some examples. 


Working with ad “A” above, this bank 
chose to use the A.B.A. mat as supplied, 
in its original size; merely added its dis- 
tinctive signature in harmonizing type. 


You can benk from vour car at our convenient 
drive-in teller's window, and be on your way 
quickly. On busy days, why take the time to 
find a parking place . . . and then perhaps to 
walk blocks—with the risk of a drenching in un- 
pleasant weather? Try DRIVE-IN BANKING! 


Fist State Bonk & Trt Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This bank retained the A.B.A. illustration 
and headline, but placed it in a wider 
and deeper space unit; rewrote the copy 
to include a listing of the specific advan- 
tages of the bank’s drive-in service. 


USE F. & M.'s DRIVE-IN BRARCH , 


for parking from the Teller or the attendant, 
if he om duty. 


You expect more from the “F & M” and you get 
more, when YOU bank at the “F 4 M.” 
Try it today! 


You can bank from your car at our convenient 


drive-in teller’s window, and be on your way 
quickly. On busy days, why take the time to 


find a parking place . . . and then perhaps to 
walk blocks—with the risk of a drenching in un- 
pleasant weather? Try DRIVE-IN BANKING! 


No. 3 


This bank ran A.B.A. illustration and text 
in a wider space unit; used the additional 
space io show a picture and diagram of 
its drive-in facility. 


ELKHART'S FIRST 


Drive-in Bank 


You can hank from vour car at our convenient 
drive-in teller's window, and be on your way 
quickly. On busy days, why take the time to 
find « parking place . . . and then perhaps to 
walk blocke—with the risk of e drenching in un- 
pleasant weather? Try DRIVE-IN BANKING! 


OLD STATE BANK 


~ DRIVE 
G-1258 
No. 1 No. 2 
Wo 
kep 
gre 
mit 
par 
SAVE Sc every time YOU bank... g, 
0) DRive on! Dane on! a 
és If YOU go to the bank every day, YOU save 
$16 per year by using our Drive-in Branch. ‘ 
Every facility to make banking easy, conven- 2 
fent and prompt 
=. 
| 
Se FARMERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
‘Mame Office Drive-in Branch 
W. Mate Btrest Colfax & Hinkley 
Harber Michigan 


A.B.A. Proofs-in-Advance plan ads are flexible—and 
economical, personalized, timely, authoritative, 
effective, and persuasive, as well. 


Banks that use this plan of newspaper advertising receive each 
year more than 260 sample proofs of ads covering a wide range 
of banking and trust services . . . featuring a variety of illus- 
trative styles and techniques. From these proofs, banks select 
the ads they like best. 

The annual subscription (only $49.50) entitles you to use 52 
mats of your own selection. If you use more, you will be billed 
for additional mats at 95¢ apiece. 

You will have exclusive use in your community of the ads you 
select. This protection makes them as much your own locally as 
if they were prepared solely for your bank. 


Work Best 
FOR RABBITS 


We have yet to see a person get far on rab- 
bits’ feet or any other kind of “good-luck 


magic.” Most folks who move ahead usually 
do so with their own equipment. 
Determination and stick-to-it-iveness are 
mighty important factors in financial prog- 
ress. Determine now to save something 
every payday, at our bank — and stick to it! 


WE WILL WELCOME YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


S-1581 


Ads are appropriate to the season, and because they are pre- 
pared monthly can be — and are — kept in tune with conditions. 
The ads are produced by people with specialized knowledge 
and experience — not only in advertising, but also in banking. 
Ads have a professional appearance . . . attract and please 
the eye... make their point forcefully ... urge reader to action. 
The ads are painstakingly prepared to serve one end: To 
influence people to use your bank and its various services. 


For full details and subscription form, 
write to the A.B.A. Advertising Department. 


No. 4 


Working with ad “B” above, this bank 
kept the A.B.A. mat intact, but used 
greater depth in the newspaper to per- 
mit prominent mention of drive-in and 
parking facilities. 


FOR RABBITS 


We have yet to see a person get far on rab- 
bits’ feet or any other kind of “good-luck 
magic.” Most folks who move ahead usually 
do so with their own equipment. 
Determination and stick-to-it-iveness are 


michty important factors in financial prog- 
ress. Determine now to save something 
every payday, at our bank — and stick to it! 


WE WILL WELCOME YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


New Drive-in Deposit Window and 
Customer Parking Lot Now In 


(Operation For Your Convenience 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Gainesville, Porta 
ESTABLISHED 
Member: Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


No. 5 This bank used an even 


deeper unit; retained 
the A.B.A. illustration and headline, but 
rewrote the copy to include bank’s name 
and mention of its offices . . . added a 
special signature cut; listed branches. 


Work Bes? 
FOR RABB 


But for you and me, a bank ac- 
count is beiter! We can't depend on 
magic and good luck charms for our 
safety. Determination and stick-to-it- 
iveness are the important factors in 


progress toward financial security. 


Open your savings account today 
at one of the friendly Hamilton Na- 
tional offices, save sumething every 
pavday—then stand back and watch 


yourself move ahead! 


TON 


Market at Seventh 
Main at Market—East Chattanouga—Row 
1300 McCallie Ave. Brainerd Road—1t Cherokee Bivé. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Mentoer Federal Deposit (neurnace Corporation 


No. 6 


This bank ran A.B.A. illustration and text 
in a wider space unit, to allow inclusion 
of picture of bank building—just one of 
many ways banks have adapted A.B.A.’s 
flexible advertisements. 


FoR RABBITS’ 


We have yet to see a person get far on rab- 
bits’ feet or any other kind of “good-luck 
magic.” Most folks who move ahead usually 
do so with their own equipment. 
Determination and stick-to-it-iveness are 
mighty important factors in prog- 
ress. Determine now to save somethi 
every payday, at our bank — and stick to it! 


WE WILL WELCOME YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


The Nazareth National Bank & Trust Co. 


One of the Strongest Banks in Penna. 
Interest Paid On Time Deposits 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


= 


New Direct Mail Advertising Material 
from the A.B.A. Advertising Department 


Each month, new direct mail pieces are prepared. Here are the latest: 


HOW MUCK 
MONEY 

WOULD YOU 
HAVE SAVED IF... 


\ hy not SHOP 
tor your 


\UTOMOBILI 
73, MILLION || 
SAVERS HAVE OVER FINANCING: 
$80 BILLION 


Scores of folders and blotters are available on all For samples and details on any direct mail material, 
current banking services, as well as trust services. simply write the Advertising Department, American 
Also, there are several booklets on banking and trust Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, 
services which can be most valuable in building good- N. Y. Please specify subjects (or actual titles) in 


will and new business for your bank. 


which you are interested. 


- 
é 1957. Ames Association — $7.10 | 


Special Series of A.B.A. Newspaper Ads 


The A.B.A. Advertising Department prepares special series of newspaper mats on 
many subjects. Each series is sold complete in mat form as a unit. Among the 
subjects covered are: 


AUTOMOBILE LOANS « BANK BY MAIL * CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
CHRISTMAS CLUB « GENERAL LOANS * HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
INSTALMENT LOANS * MORTGAGES * PERSONAL LOANS 
_SAVINGS ACCOUNTS « SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


Here are shown sample ads in three available series which have proved popular. 


For Preparing to 
Greet the Stork... 


Wonder if | can get a loan | ye. rn IT’S AS FAST AS 


A JET PLANE 


THIS PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
CHECKING ACCOUNT PLAN 


We always make loans for all farm hi Be N. You will have ready cashto drawon fa Pay your bills quickly by mail with Pay-As- 


roduction purposes. If you need Ks when the blessed event occurs — if ; : 
unds to finance new equipment or you bank some each payday with us. You-Go checks. The cost is low—only a 


‘Why not open your savings account at . aos 
some other sound need, come in and besos, agers a ca roe put poste small fee for each check. No minimum bal- 


talk it over with us. No obligation. 


14-SA-11 


Sample proofs, prices, and order forms for any series may be obtained by writing 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department, specifying subjects (or key numbers of actual 
series) in which you are interested. 
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Selling Aids for Appliance Loans 


TIME CREDIT PLAN FOR FINANCING 
APPLIANCE AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Date. 


DEALER'S NAME 


Print Purchaser's Full Name Ph 


Address ‘Years There) Vears in City 


Age | Marital Status | Race No. of Dependents incl. Wife 


°° ° °° °° °° 
Employer Firm Name ia business for sell, Kind of 


Address 


How Long| Position or Occupation 
Badge No. or Name and Title of Superior | Monthly Income 

Other Income: Source (Wife's employment, etc.) Amount per month 


Previous Employer 


Position or Occupation 


Own Home 
Rent Board 
Monthly 


Pay'tor $ 
Renta 


Your Bank 
Savings () Checking () Account carried in name of, 
Value of Real Estate Owned Mortgages Life Insurance Carried 


$ $ 


$ 
CREDIT REFERENCES—Names and Addresses. 


Purchaser's Signature 


* 


| 
S82a 


fe 


raw 
Senne awn 
Seexe 


8838) 


541.70 


of 

, in How Long 

Name and eddress of Landlord or Mortgagee 
ast be close-contact 
ad order to obtain 
lame ai ress jearest Relative not Living with You. 
6 MONTHS 12 MONTHS 18 MONTHS 24 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 12 MONTHS 18 MONTHS 24 MONTHS 
| $.17 $1.02 $.09 $.05 $1.20 
34 17 .09 2.16 
51 06 -26 14 3.36 
68 4.08 35 18 4.32 
85 6.10 4 +23 5.52 
-28 6.72 
7.68 
37 8.88 
42 10.08 
47 11.28 
erry are 36.56 | 438.72 25.17 | 453.06 19.47 | 467.28 
Ken ee, 37.44 | 449.28 25.77 | 463.86 19.94 | 478.56 
38.33 | 459.96 26.39 | 475.02 20.42 | 490.08 
omeece  ceseee 39.22 | 470.64 26.99 | 485.82 20.88 | 501.12 
TTP BS 40.11 | 481.32 27.61 | 496.98 21.36 | 512.64 
Stveve Bree wees 40.99 | 491.88 28.21 507.78 21.82 | 523.68 
41.88 | 502.56 28.83 | 518.94 22.30 | 535.20 
42.77 | 613.24 29.43 | 529.74 22.76 | 546.24 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
Please Read Carefully 


Name Payments of $. on the day 


payable instalments as follows: Payments of the day 
of each month punched at the bottom of each coupon herein. 


This book is furnished for your convenience in making your monthly payments on the correct due date. Please use coupons 


in their consecutive order. Keep the due date of each monthly payment in mind, as advance notices of payments due are not 
sent. 


A coupon must accompany every ment made. If you make a payment in person, the teller will detach the cou- 
pon and receipt for the payment on the stub. In making a payment by mail, detach the first unpaid coupon and send it 


with your check or money order, in which case your check or money order will constitute a receipt. De not send cash 
mail. De not meil beok. 


Payment in person or by messenger may be made at any office listed on the back cover. 


Payments by chock or money order should be eddresced and mailed to 
hecks or money orders drawn by yourself should be payable to Bank. Checks of indi- 
viduals payable to your order or to the Bank and indorsed by you also are nesmpatte. Checks and money orders, by whom- 
soever drawn, payable to anyone other than yourself or the Bank are not acceptable. 


All checks, drafts, money orders, etc., will be credited subject to collection and final payment. 


Any change in your home or business address should be immediately reported by use of the forms provided on the last 
pages in this book. Immediately report the loss of this coupon book. 


Whenever communicating with the Bank regarding your account, always refer to your account number. 


Lateness in making ment: Section Banking Law provides that in case a payment shall 
remain wage for a period in excess of five days from its due date, the bank may charge four cents for each dollar due, not 
exceeding Two Dollars as to any one payment. 


(BANK) 


PAYMENT 
NO. 1] Personal Credit Division 
ACCOUNT NUMBER 
When officially stamped, this stub is 


a receipt for payment of the amount 
perforated. 


Amount of Payment Due PAYMENT DUB 


PAYMENT No. | 


DOLLARS 


This payment is due on 
the date shown on the 
inside front cover in the 
month punched below. 
Malntela Your Credit By 


List of Past Due Payments 
GUIDE FOR FOLLOW-UP) 
ave | pave 2/3] 4/8] 7/0] 
PAST DUE| PAST DUE 17] 19] 19 


This list includes those notes purchased from you, on which payments are 15 days and over past due. We are following them closely, 
greatly appreciate your suggestions and cooperation. Repossessions may be avoided by prompt and firm follow-up. 


DEAL 


DOLLARS CENTS Late Charges 
of $__ collected 
‘ PAID BY 
A MO. ORDER 
wo. [vm 
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& Public Relations Information 


PR SELF-AUDIT 
CHECK LIST 


The A.B.A. has developed a Public Relations Self- 
Audit Check List for the Business Development and 
Public Relations course given by the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

The Check List reflects the broad scope and depth 
of a well-rounded bank business development and 
public relations program. In effect, it calls attention 
to the “public relations factors” that determine and 
influence a bank’s earnings and reputation. 

Although primarily intended as an aid for instruc- 
tors and students of the GSB Sub-Major in Business 
Developmer* and Public Relations, the Check List is 
also proving useful as a guide to banks in their own 
program planning. 

The Check List comprises 112 questions in 9 spe- 
cific subject areas: Policies... Personnel . . . Quarters 

. Services... Advertising .. . Customer Relations 

. Publicity and Press Relations . .. Community Relations 

.. Bankers Association Activities. 

Copies may be obtained by members from the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council. Call MUrray Hill 
5-5100 or write Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


THE PUBLIC REGARDS BANKS 
AS POLITE BUT IMPERSONAL 


FORMAL, 
\MPERSONAL 


INFORMAL, 
PERSONAL 


FALSE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SELF-AUDIT CHECK LIST 
POLICIES 
1. Is your bank eware of the need for good public relations as « basis for 
increased business and improved earnings 
Ase necessary basis for other purposes, such as tax, political and 
planaed public program predicaced on 
established objectives and pol: 
Are you public relations policies known and understood by the staf!? 
Are they in writing? 
6. Are they flenible, so that additions or deletions can be made easily 
~ tape? 
7. Is your ablie relations program sustained and supported by top 
manageme: 
your program include to obtain essential information a: 
pave for objectives and po! 


9. Does your bank check its operations aad determine if they 
are consistent with ts public relations policies and program? 


10. Does your bank cooperate conpening al institutions on 
matters of mutual imere st benefi« 


ue. ped 8 your bank try co reach its publics through every available channel 
communication? 


12. Is your bank conscious piblic relecions prebiewe 
confronting the entire banking indus 


13. Is your bank moving with the general banking tread of more convenient 
ent and congenial banking for everybody? 


PERSONNEL 
1. Does your bank have « plan for seeking and hiring people of high calibre? 
2. Does take smo consideration personality and potential colling 
ws background, work experience, and 
compete: 
3. Does your personne! program include the following 


(2) Jobd analysis? 
(>) Opportunity for advancement? 


The “Policies” (and beginning of “‘Personnel”’) section in the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Self-Audit Check List. Subsequent issues 
of BANKING’s Business Building Bulletin will include other subject 
areas covered by the Check List. 


TWO RESEARCH STUDIES 


Continuing A.B.A. research, within the banking in- 
dustry and with the public, results in findings that 
serve as a basis for bank planning, give direction to 
bank action, and provide ammunition for bank 
advertising and publicity. 

A limited supply of two recent nationwide studies 
conducted by the J. Walter Thompson Company for 
the A.B.A. is available to interested member banks 
at $2.50 per copy. These studies, marked confidential, 
are designed exclusively for A.B.A. program guid- 
ance and for member bank use. They are not intended 
for publication. 

1. Consumer Panel Study. Survey of 5,600 families 
to determine use and knowledge of banking services, 
awareness of bank advertising, and personal finan- 
cial habits and practices, including outlook. 

(55 pages.) 

2. Banking Motivation Study. Survey of 427 
family groups in large and small communities to 
determine fundamental attitudes of people toward 
bankers, banks and competing institutions. 

(95 pages.) 
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1 Aids and Sources tor Your Own Use 


“BANKING AS A CAREER” AIDS 


An important A.B.A. service is to furnish informa- 
tion and aids on different public relations subjects 
in response to banker inquiries. In the process of ful- 
filling this function the A.B.A. has accumulated a 
valuable backlog of public relations material which 
can be used by members to meet local situations in 
local communities. The subject of “Banking as a 
Career” is a case in point: 


Opportunity Lives in Banking. Twenty-four-page, 
8”x 10” BANKING reprint in color. Single copies 
available to members without charge. Quantity prices 
obtainable on request. Contents: Banking education 
in collegiate schools of business .. . student demand 
for banking education . . . educational facilities in 
banking . . . reasons why careers in banking are 
especially inviting today. 


Opportunities in Banking. Sixteen-page, 5” x 7” 
booklet in three colors. Intended primarily for high 
school students. Single copies available to members 
without charge. Quantity prices obtainable on re- 
quest. Write to A.B.A. Advertising Department for 
details. Contents: Banking service to the country and 
to individuals . . . qualifications for banking jobs... 
training, education, advancement and earnings. 


Should Your Child Be a Banker? Eight-page, 4” x 
814” reprint of a New York Life Insurance Company 
ad in black and white. Available to members in quan- 
tity without charge. Contents: Opportunities and 
rewards for young people in banking work. 


A Career in Banking. Mimeographed speech, eight 
814” x 11” pages in double-spaced typing, plus outline 
and one page of supplementary information. Avail- 
able to members at 75 cents per copy. Contents: 
Banking as a source of employment .. . necessary 
personal and technical qualifications . . . starting 
positions in a bank .. . opportunities for further 
training, education and advancement .. . salary and 
other benefits. 


Be a Banker. Mimeographed speech, twelve 814” x 
11” pages in double-spaced typing, plus outline and 
one page of supplementary information. Available to 
members at 75 cents per copy. Contents: Choosing a 
career ... the banking business . . . major values of a 
banking career . . . learning opportunities and facili- 
ties in banking. 


A Future to Bank On. Sound film in 16mm, black 
and white, running time about 10 minutes. Intended 
primarily for high school students. Available to mem- 
bers at $50 per print; $60 with leader for sponsor 
identification. Points out that banks offer job oppor- 
tunities, training, happiness and security for boys 
and girls. 


2, To encourage those who fied this type of work appeal- 
ing to become interested io banking 
source of temporary employment, 


ft im designed for see both in and out of the classroom, 
guidance 


Teacher's Guide. Twelve-page, 434” x 714”, illus- 
trated, black and white manual for teacher use in 
conjunction with showings of A Future to Bank On. 
Available to members without charge. Contents: Pur- 
pose and synopsis of the film . . . suggestions for 
using it... introducing it to the audience . . . answer- 
ing questions .. . how banking serves the nation and 
the people . . . qualifications for a job in banking... 
what does a job in banking have to offer? . . . the 
“balance sheet” of a job in banking. 


Future Unlimited. Sound film in 16mm, black and 
white, running time about 13 minutes. Intended for 
youth and adult audiences. Especially suitable for 
television. Available to members at $50 per print; 
$60 with leader for sponsor identification. Takes 
form of news documentary. Features famous news- 
man, Quentin Reynolds, who interviews real bankers 
in different parts of the country, singling out perti- 
nent advantages and values that accrue to men and 
women who work for banks. 


Fact Sheet on Career Opportunities in Banking. 
Four-page, 8” x 10” mimeographed information. 
Available to members without charge. Contents: 
Growth of the banking industry . . . chances of ad- 
vancement . . . educational program . . . on-the-job 
training ... advantages and benefits .. . diversity of 
jobs ... opportunities for women. 


Miscellaneous Data. To help members, the A.B.A. 
can also draw banking career information from addi- 
tional sources, such as banker speeches, various book- 
lets published by banks and bank groups, radio or 
television script material, news releases, successful 
projects or activities sponsored by different banks 
and bank groups, A.B.A. Library facilities, and 
BANKING articles. 
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Public Relations Information, Aids and Sources 


‘ 
FILM INFORMATION AND SOURCES 


The A.B.A. film program includes availability of 
film information as well as banking films. This infor- 
mation is included in a 45-page, 814” x 11”, 3-color 
A.B.A. Film Guide. 

The Film Guide can be obtained by members at 
$1.00 per copy and is given without charge to first- 
time purchasers of A.B.A. films. 

It opens with a page on “Visual Communications: 
Key to Understanding” which points up the increas- 
ing popularity and effectiveness of business-spon- 
sored films in the nation’s educational process. For 
example: 

“Films and filmstrips can contribute greatly to 
a successful (bank) communications program 

. are unquestionably demonstrating their 
value as tools for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, the influencing of opinion, and the moti- 
vating of a mass audience. They have become 
an important force in education and are now 
taken for granted like chalk, blackboards and 
textbooks.” 


The Guide is divided into four major sections: 


1. Banking Films and Filmstrips. Lists 55 films 
and filmstrips in seven subject categories, including 
A.B.A. films, commercial banking, investment bank- 
ing, central banking, money, financial planning and 
saving, and credit. Listing for each film includes 
title, audience, description, running time, producer, 
sponsor or distributor, and how it can be procured. 


2. Selected Films and Filmstrips. Lists 46 films 
and filmstrips in eight subject categories, including 
public relations, human relations, personnel relations, 
customer relations, salesmanship, insurance, eco- 
nomic education, and housing. Details, including 
method of procurement, are included for each film. 


3. Audio-Visual Data. Includes 36 film distributing 
organizations, 7 film listing sources, 4 film periodi- 
cals, 13 training film sources, 9 general film informa- 
tion sources, and several references to film equip- 
ment sources. 


+. How to Arrange a Fiin : Outlines the 
essential ingredients necessary for a “successful film 
showing.” Three subjects are covered: Selecting the 
Room, Handling the Showing, and Using an Outside 
Projectionist. 


A. B.A. 
FILM GUIDE 


And while you’re thinking about 

films in general: 

Don’t forget A.B.A. films ...a total of approximately 
90 minutes of entertainment and information com- 
pressed into eight banking subjects . . . Pay to the 
Order Of ... How Banks Serve... Money Talks... 
A Future to Bank On... Using Bank Credit ...A 
Bone for Spotty ... How to Use Your Bank... and 
Future Unlimited. 


a coming attraction: 


No. 9 in the A.B.A. film series, Banking on Farmers, 
is scheduled for release early in the fall. For infor- 
mation and assistance on films, film equipment and 
other audio-visual aids, member banks should send 
their inquiries to Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 
16, New York. 
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THE GIANT STEP FORWARD IN BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 


How a bank 
will post 
daily changes 
into 700,000 
stockholder 
records in less 
than 1 hour! 


Here’s why a leading bank chose this 
new Electronic Data Processing System: 


The DATAmatic 1000 will update 700,000 stock- 
holder records, 100,000 deposit accounting records, 
8,500 personal trust records and 65,000 installment 
loan accounts daily. And here’s just one sample of its 
speed — an average of 4,000 daily changes will be 
posted into 700,000 stockholder records in less than 


one hour! 


It’s this kind of performance that is selling modern 
business — such as this bank, a large manufacturer, 
a hospital-medical service association — on the 
DATAmatic 1000. They’ve found that this is the sys- 
tem designed specifically for business. All elements of 
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the DATAmatic 1000 — processing speeds, file ca- 
pacity, flexibility, reliability, ease of programming — 
are perfectly combined for handling an almost limit- 


less variety of large-scale operations. 


Your organization may well find the DAT Amatic 
1000 ideal for cutting costs of office processing work... 
and for providing management with accurate wp-to-the- 
minute reports on which to base daily decisions. If you 
are considering any large-scale data processing pro- 
gram, you will want to evaluate the DAT Amatic 1000. 
Our applications engineers will be glad to discuss your 
requirements.. Courses of instruction and programming 


are available. Write for details to Dept. B-5. 


DATAmatie 


CORPORATION 


151 Needham St. + Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS 


Giving to Charitable Activities Has Been Made 
Attractive to High-Bracket Taxpayers 


This is the seventh in the author’s 
series on estate planning. He is pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 
Colorado. 


HERE is a widespread but er- 

roneous belief that our tax laws 

somehow make it possible for 
donors actually to make money by 
giving money or property to charity. 
This is not true.1 Such gifts, with 
the exeeption noted in the footnote, 
will result in some loss of property 
to the donor and his family, but 
our tax laws do make charitable giv- 
ing very attractive to high bracket 
taxpayers who, aside from taxes, 
feel a moral or community obliga- 
tion to support charitable organi- 
zations and activities. The ‘use of a 
trust for this purpose, if properly 
drafted, frequently represents the 
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best method of insuring the maxi- 
mum tax advantages. 


Bequests of Income 
to Charity 


An earlier article suggested the 
wisdom of gifts of income from tes- 
tamentary trusts rather than gifts 
of specific amounts of capital. Thus, 
if a testator desires to bequeath 
$5,000 to each of five favorite chari- 
ties, with the residuary estate going 
to his two children, it will be 
cheaper, income-tax-wise, to divide 
the first $25,000 of income from 
his testamentary residuary trust 
among the charities, giving each of 
the children general legacies of 
$12,500 to compensate for their loss 
of the beginning trust income. Un- 
der this arrangement the $12,500 
will be exempt from income tax as 
a gift of capital. It is, of course, 


1 The only exception is where a gift of appreciated property is made to avoid the con- 


sequences of a sale of the property. 


Assume Mr. X has $500,000 of capital assets, including a security which he purchased 
for $1,000 and which is now worth $11,000. Assume further that he has gross income of 
$80,000, net taxable income of $70,000, personal living expenses of $30,000, and files a 


Separate return. 


Net worth 


Taxable income 
Income tax 


Gross income 
Total tax 


Effect of Sale of the Appreciated Security and Retention of the Proceeds 


$80,000 


$47,216 
30,000 77,216 


$502,784 


Effect of Gift of the Appreciated Security to Charity 


Decrease in net worth (by $11,000 gift of stock) 


Gross income 


Taxable income 
Income tax 
Gross income 
Income tax 


Increase in net worth 
Total net worth 


82 


$489,000 


$35,846 
30,000 


immaterial to the charities (because 
of their tax-exempt status), whether 
they receive income or capital. 

A variation of this plan, where 
charities are to receive a larger 
share of the estate, is to direct that 
the individual legatees are to re- 
ceive tax-exempt income such as 
municipal bond interest, and the 
charities receive dividend income. 
The general rule is that if one-third 
of the income from a trust is to go 
to charity and two-thirds to an in- 
dividual beneficiary, each is treated 
as receiving his percentage share of 
each item of income. Thus, if the 
trust produces $9,000 of dividend in- 
come and $6,000 of tax - exempt 
municipal bond interest, the indi- 
vidual beneficiary is treated as re- 
ceiving $6,000 of the dividends and 
$4,000 of the tax-exempt interest. 
However, Sec. 662 (b) of the code 
provides that, while amounts dis- 
tributed to each beneficiary shall 
be regarded as consisting of the 
same proportion of each class of 
items as the total bears to his share 
of the distributions, the terms of 
the instrument may specifically al- 
locate different classes of income to 
different beneficiaries. Thus it is pos- 
sible to provide that the individual 
shall receive the tax-exempt interest 
plus a fraction of the dividends, 
thereby preserving the tax-exempt 
benefit in full. 


Family Charitable Trusts 


Assume an estate of $200,000 to 
be divided between two children. If, 
instead of giving each $100,000, each 
is given $90,000 and $20,000 is given 
to them jointly as trustees with di- 
rections to distribute principal and 
income to such charitable organiza- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


You’re in a service business. You know 
from experience how much all-round serv- 
ice can mean in attracting new custom- 
ers—and keeping old ones. And you can 
well realize what an advantage it would 
be to you to have a single source for all 
types of automobile insurance coverages. 


That’s where we come in! The Old Re- 
public companies provide the most com- 
plete specialized insurance market for 
financial institutions engaged in diversi- 
fied instalment credit—including credit 
life, accident and sickness insurance and 
automobile physical damage coverage. 


Old Republic 4) Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
tions, in such amounts, and at such 
times as they in their discretion 
shall determine, the $20,000 will es- 
cape estate tax because of the char- 
itable deduction for bequests to 
charitable organizations —a saving 
of $6,000. The income which the 
$20,000 produces will be exempt 
from income tax. The children will 
have a fund available to satisfy the 
ever-increasing community charita- 
ble demands which they would other- 
wise feel morally obligated to meet 
from their own funds. Such a trust 
may serve over the years as a sec- 
end and tax-free pocketbook. It has 
the following advantages: 

(1) The fund is larger because of 
the estate tax deduction. 

(2) It continues to be larger be- 
cause of the unlimited income tax 
deduction for the income of charita- 
ble trusts. This will be beneficial 
wherever the individuals use the 
standard deduction or where char- 
itable contributions exceed the max- 
imum deduction of 20% (30% if to 
specific schools, churches, or hos- 
pitals) of their adjusted gross in- 
come. 

(3) The selection of the particu- 
lar recipients, the amounts, and the 
times are vested in the family trus- 
tees, who would otherwise be the 
beneficiaries. 


Charitable Remainder Trusts 


Where husband and wife are child- 
less or a grown child is unlikely to 
marry or have children because of 
advanced age, the husband or parent, 
as the case may be, will frequently 
desire to provide for the beneficiary 
for life, with remainder to charity. 

Assume a widow with a daughter 
56. It is extremely unlikely that the 
daughter will marry and the possi- 
bility of children is almost nonexist- 
ent. A bequest to the daughter for 
life, remainder to charity, will in- 
crease substantially the amount of 
annual income payable to the daugh- 
ter over what it would be if the re- 
mainder were not given to charity. 
Assume an estate of $500,000 and 
that the widow dies while the daugh- 
ter is still 56. The daughter’s life 
interest would be worth $220,000; 
the remainder interest $280,000. Be- 
cause of the $280,000 charitable de- 
duction, the estate taxes will be cut 
from $116,000 to $37,000. This 
means that throughout the life of 
the daughter the trust capital will 
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be larger by $79,000 and the trust 
income, assuming a 4% return, will 
be increased by $3,200. 

Understandably, the widow will 
want to provide that the capital may 
be encroached upon for the daugh- 
ter’s benefit if it is ever needed. She 
will want to do this even if there 
appears no likelihood that it ever 
will be required to maintain the 
daughter. It is possible so to pro- 
vide without loss of the estate tax 
reduction for the charitable gift, but 
the language used in the will is of 
vital importance. To obtain the de- 
duction the trustee’s power to en- 
croach must be measured by an ob- 
jective standard and there must be 
no appreciable risk that the corpus 
will, in fact, be invaded for the bene- 
fit of the life tenant. In Merchant’s 
National Bank,? the authority given 
the trustee was to invade capital 
“for the comfort, support, mainte- 
nance and/or happiness of my wife.” 
The court denied any deduction for 
the remainder to charity on the 
ground that the possibility that the 
corpus might be invaded for the hap- 
piness of the wife prevented any 
computation of the present value of 
the remainder interest. Such phrases 
as “for her pleasure,” “welfare,” 
“well-being,” etc., are to be avoided. 
In Ithaca Trust Co. v. United States, 
the trustee could use principal for 
the benefit of the testator’s wife to 
the extent “necessary to suitably 
maintain her in as much comfort 
as she now enjoys.” Since the 
widow’s circumstances indicated 
that no appreciable risk of later in- 
vasion existed, the deduction was 
allowed. 


Help from the Code 


The deduction will be allowed only 
if the power is limited by an ob- 
jective standard and the facts show 
that the risk of diversion of the 
funds from the charity are negligi- 
ble. Since the primary object of the 
testator’s bounty will be the life 
tenant, the testator frequently will 
be tempted to forego the deduction 
rather than tie too tightly the dis- 
cretion of the trustee. 

Fortunately, under the 1954 Code 
it is possible to leave to the bene- 
ficiary the decision as to obtaining 
the deduction. Sec. 2055 (a) pro- 
vides that a charitable trust which 
is subject to a power to consume, 

2Merchants National Bank v. Commis- 


sioner, 320 U. S. 256 (1943). 
3279 U. S. 151 (1929). 


invade, or appropriate for the bene- 
fit of an individual shall neverthe. 
less be allowed as a deduction if 
there is an irrevocable disclaimer of 
the power (1), before it is exercise 
and (2), before the time prescribed 
for the filing of the estate tax re. 
turn. This means that the legatee 
has 15 months after the date of 
death to decide whether he or she 
wants the broad power to invade or 
wants the deduction. 

Because of this new provision in 
the law, it may be advisable in some 
cases in drafting trusts of this char- 
acter to authorize invasion in the 
discretion of the trustee “if neces- 
sary to maintain the beneficiary’s 
accustomed standard of living” 
(Ithaca Trust Company type clause), 
and then further to authorize free 
invasion by the beneficiary. If the 
beneficiary should, after the testa- 
tor’s death, prefer the deduction to 
the power to encroach, he may ob- 
tain it by irrevocably disclaiming 
his power. 


Discretionary Trusts 


Where the sprinkle device is used 
in a family trust to keep family in- 
come taxes at a minimum,‘ it may 
be well to include charities as dis- 
cretionary beneficiaries. Thus the 
trustee may be authorized to pay 
the income, in whole or in part to: 

(1) My son John, or (2) John’s 
wife, or (3) any child of John’s, or 
(4) the issue of any child of John’s, 
or (5) to any charitable organiza- 
tion meeting the requirements of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Here, as in the family charitable 
trust discussed above, payments from 
the trust to community charities 
will relieve John and his family of 
the moral obligation they would 
otherwise feel to make contributions 
from their own funds. 


Irrevocable Lifetime Trusts 


Gifts to charitable organizations 
are deductible for income tax pul- 
poses up to 20% of the taxpayer's 
adjusted gross income, 30% if to 4 
specific church, school, or hospital. 
But the gifts must actually be made 
in the year the deduction is taken. 
In some years the contributions may 
fall far short of the maximum; if 
other years they may appreciably 
exceed the allowed percentage. To 
avoid this result, many wealthy tax- 
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BANKING 


STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business March 14, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . .. . 


United States 

Government Obligations . 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) 
State, County, and 

Municipal Bonds ate 
Other Bonds . ..... . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts. . . . 
Commodity Loans . . . . 
Income Accrued . . . . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 


Deferred Income 
Federal Funds Purchased 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . 
Banks .. . 
U. S. Government . 


$ 79,310,776.51 


4,447,580.60 


16,908,457.44 


22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
5,639,350.42 


$446,351,304.82 
165,178,325.99 


4,546,256.80 


The major difference 


$229,399,717.83 


100,666,814.55 
3,392,312.27 
1,500,000.00 
348,117,172.25 
4,369,319.28 
2,542,729.01 
12,359,043.41 
9,696,908.24 
316,135.79 


$712,360,152.63 


55,639,350.42 
7,347,781.86 
4,328,319.70 
1,609,769.63 
15,000,000.00 
12,359,043.41 


616,075,887.61 


$712,360,152.63 
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DIRECTORS AND . 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Branift international Airways 
NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


JOE AGEE* 
Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairman, Loan Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Horry Bass Drilling Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


4. 8B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Donovan Manufacturing Co. 


J. ELLIOTT* 


Investments 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc, 
R. A. GOODSON 
Genero! Manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Texas Area 
W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


S. J. HAY 
President, Great Nationo! 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Higginbothom-Boiley Co. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 


Vice President, 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Radio City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KiMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 


President, Southiand Paper Mills, 


Lufkin, Texas 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 
President, American Laundry Co. 


BLAGDEN MANNING 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


A, D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Co. 


HARRY S$. MOSS 
Independent Oi! Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President 
Wiliam F. Neale & Co. 


J. 8. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Board, 
Dr. Pepper Co. 

HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 

G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 

Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. 

H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


W. L. PREHN* 


Consultant, Brazilian Telephone Co., 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoellkopf Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federal 
Sovings & Loan Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 


Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


4. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


Investments 


ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texas 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer ond Co-Owner, 
Spartan Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Great Notional Life 
lasurance Co. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co. 


* Advisory Directors 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
payers have created irrevocable liv- 
ing charitable trusts into which they 
pour whatever amount is necessary 
te obtain the maximum tax benefit 
for each year. Payments can then 
be made from such trusts in later 
years when contributions would 
otherwise exceed the percentage lim- 
itation. 


2-Year Trusts Avoid 


Statutory Limitation 


Under the 1954 Code, income from 
a trust that is to last for at least 


BIG SAVINGS 
are made w funy ov tio aw time! 


Little things keep operating costs 
at present high levels. An extra few 
seconds to post an item... a few 
extra steps to the file . . . bending 
over one more time to make a ref- 
erence. Little things, but .. . 


Hours are made of these seconds, 
just as dollars are made of pennies. 
LeFebure bank systems and equip- 


two years will not be taxed back 
to the grantor, if the income is ir- 
revocably allocated for specific char- 
itable purposes. There is no deduc- 
tion, however, for such charitable 
gifts. Assume A desires to give 
$50,000 to the X charity. His total 
income is $50,000. Here his max- 
imum deduction is limited to 30% 
or $15,000. What he may do is cre- 
ate a trust of half of his assets for 
a 2-year period, at the end of which 
time the assets are to be returned 
to him; the income in each of the 
two years to be paid to the X char- 
ity. While he obtains no deduction, 


ment are designed to provide BIG 
SAVINGS . .. a penny or two at 
a time. These cost-cutting possibil- 
ities are the purpose of everything 
we design and build. 


You can investigate the possibilities 
of our four new systems without 
cost . . . simply write to: 


febutre CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Representatives 
In Most Principal Cities 


the income from the trust, $25,000, 
will not be included in his income, 
Thus his return will show and he 
will pay tax on $25,000 in each of 
the two years. In this way he igs 
enabled to give 50% of his annual 
income to charity, provided he is 
willing to tie up his capital for a 
2-year period. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives js 
now considering the advisability of 
amending this provision and so, for 
the moment at least, it may be in- 
advisable to use this technique. 


Increasing Present 
Spendable Income 

In some cases this plan can prove 
very attractive. Suppose we have an 
income beneficiary of a $1,000,000 
trust, remainder to his children. The 
trust produces $40,000 a year and 
the life tenant is 60 years of age. 
His salary, added to his trust in- 
come, puts him in a 75% bracket, 
which means that the top $1,000 of 
income is worth $250 to him. He 
assigns irrevocably a 1/40 interest 
in his life estate to the charity. This 
means that for the rest of his life 
he will receive $1,000 less each year, 
but the present value of what he has 
given away is approximately $10,- 
000. The $10,000 deduction in the 
year of the assignment is worth 
$7,500 to him in reduced taxes. Thus 
he has increased his current spend- 
able income by $7,250 (the $7,500 
tax saving less the $1,000 gross but 
only $250 net loss of trust income). 

A variation of this plan is for a 
widow to assign a small fractional 
interest in the remainder of an es- 
tate marital deduction trust.5 Here 
she sustains no actual loss of income, 
since the remainder only is assigned, 
but she obtains a present substan- 
tial charitable deduction which may 
increase her spendable income by 
several thousand dollars in each of 
the years that a small fractional in- 
terest is assigned. 


Gain Is Temporary 


It should be noted again that no 
one makes money from charitable 
gifts under our tax laws, but, assum- 
ing a disposition by an estate owner 
to make charitable gifts, he may do 
so at very little net cost and fre- 
quently in ways that temporarily 
improve his or his family’s current 
spendable income. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
of the Year’s Operations 


Gross operating revenues reached an 
all-time high of $470,744,000, exceed- 
ing those of the previous year by 
$27,244,000, or 6.1%. Climatic con- 
ditions adversely affected the growth 
in revenues for several major classes 
of service. 


Sales of electricity to customers to- 
taled 17.2 billion kilowatt-hours, a 
4.8% increase over the previous year. 
In addition, we accepted for delivery 
1.2 billion kilowatt-hours for the ac- 
count of others. 


Sales of gas to customers totaled 304 
billion cubic feet, a gain of 5.8% over 
the previous year. Warmer-than-nor- 
mal weather which prevailed during 
most of the year retarded sales in this 
department. 


‘or additional information en 
this vital western company 
write our Treasurer, K. C. 


Construction expenditures totaled 
$148 million, an increase of about 
$15 million over the prior year. The 
cost of our construction program is 
increasing, and we expect that ex- 
penditures for this purpose will range 
from $175 to $190 million annually 
over the next two years. 


At the year-end we were supplying 
utility service to 3,247,929 customers 
in all branches of our operations. The 
gain was 123,181, which is below the 
record established in the previous 
year, but above the average gain over 
the past decade. 


Proceeds from securities sold to fi- 
nance our construction program to- 
taled $62 million, the smallest amount 
sold for this purpose since 1946. Rights 
were issued to our common stock- 
holders entitling them to subscribe 
for additional common stock for the 
first time since 1953. 


Chairman of the Board 


Lacifie Gas and 


Christensen, 245 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, for a copy of 


P.G.& E.'s. Annual Report. 


The Company greatly expanded its 
activities in the field of nuclear elec- 
tric power. Through an arrangement 
with the General Electric Company, 
the nation’s first privately financed 
nuclear power will be flowing into our 
system before the close of 1957. 


The number of stockholders partici- 
pating in ownership reached 221,328 
at the year-end, a gratifying gain of 
3,507. Of the total, 85,874 were pre- 
ferred stockholders and 135,454 were 
common stockholders. 


Net earnings for the common stock 
were $3.46 a share based on the aver- 
age number of shares outstanding, 
and $3.37 a share based on end-of- 
period shares. This compares with 
earnings of $3.32 a share based on 
the lesser number of shares outstand- 
ing in 1955. 


President and General Manager 


Electric Company 


245 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRPANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


P-GetE* SERVES 47 OF CALIFORNIA’S 58 COUNTIES 
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Some members of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the A.B.A. Federal Legislation Committee who met with 
the Association’s Agricultural Commission in Augusta, Ga. Left to right, Agricultural Commission Chairman Harry W, 
Schaller; Conwell Sykes, president, Commercial National Bank, Greenville, Miss.; C. Rupert Evans, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Lake Providence, La.; George H. Stebbins, president, Simsbury (Conn.) Bank and Trust Company and Sub- 
committee chairman; Frank P. Powers, president, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minn.; and Carl G. Breeze, president, Bank 
of Kremmling, Colo. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


A.B.A. Makes Drought 
Credit Survey 


HE Agricultural Commission of 

the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has in process a survey of credit 
requirements in drought areas, to 
determine the adequacy of credit in 
such areas, it was learned at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Commis- 
sion in Augusta, Ga. The survey is 
designed to determine the degree of 
liquidation of livestock herds that 
has taken piace; the areas involved; 
the types of livestock to be pur- 
chased, breeding or feeding, when 
normal moisture returns; and the 
problems of banks in financing the 
restocking of ranches when normal 
moisture has returned. 

Also in process is a study soon to 
be made the subject of a manual on 
intermediate term loan credit to 
farmers. 

The Commission will make a na- 
tionwide survey of the work of out- 
side men employed by banks. This 
survey will endeavor to learn what 
types of men are employed, what 
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duties are performed, and what sal- 
aries are paid. 

In addition, the Commission de- 
cided to respond to the demand for 
the reprint of its popular booklet, 
“You and Your Bank’’; to continue 
its support of the agricultural short- 
course scholarship program; and to 
make a study of ways in which to 
get young people in banks for sum- 
mer replacement. 

Meeting with the Commission were 
several members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Credit of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation; members of the Advisory 
Council to the Commission; and sev- 
eral visitors, including Norman J. 
Wall, head, Agricultural Finance 
Section, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, USDA, Washington. 

Harry W. Schaller, president, Citi- 
zens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, is chairman of the Com- 
mission; Edgar T. Savidge, deputy 
manager, A.B.A., is secretary; and 
Lawrence E. Kreider, A.B.A., is as- 
sistant secretary. : 


Bellamy Speaks for Banks 


HE means proposed to achieve 
orderly and efficient distribution, 
increased ¢donsumption, and a reduc- 


tion in the spread between prices 
paid by consumers and those re- 
ceived by farmers under H. R. 3623 
and H.R. 4250 “are not only un- 
necessary but are fundamentally un- 
sound,” J. W. Bellamy, Jr., said at 
hearings on these identical measures 
before the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture. Mr. Bellamy is president 
of the National Bank of Commerce 
of Pine Bluffs, Ark., and is a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Credit. 

“A fundamental objection to this 
legislation,” said Mr. Bellamy, “is 
that it seeks, through the device of 
Government insurance or guaranty, 
to encourage private financing on 
easy terms of public marketing fa- 
cilities at a time when the over-all 
demand for the materials and labor 
which would be used in the construc- 
tion of such facilities is already tre- 
mendous, thus adding to the infla- 
tionary pressures present in our 
economy. Another objection is that 
it would provide a subsidy to pri- 
vate lenders and investors at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 

Continuing, Mr. Bellamy said that 
“the proposals contained in this bill 
strike us as an extreme example of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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WHOO works “night-owl” hours to serve correspondents? 
PNB—with a transit operation that works round-the-clock, 
round-the-week, round-the-year, clearing one of the largest 
volumes of transit items of any bank in the country. Fast, 
too—as your own comparison of date-stamps will show you. 
That’s why some of the wisest birds in banking use PNB’s 


complete correspondent services. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | 2 orcs 


PHILADELPHIA, 

BUCKS, DELAWARE 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 

COUNTIES 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


May 1957 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 

the Federal Government’s reaching 
out into the detail of local commu- 
nity life. It seems to us that local 
citizens and local governmental or- 
ganizations have some responsibility 
for the provision of local facilities 
and services which they ought to 
provide for themselves through local 
effort and out of their own financial 
resources without having recourse 
to aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

He summarized his views on this 
measure by stating: 

“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion believes that this bill should 
not be enacted because (1) Govern- 
ment guarantee of loans is an indi- 
rect subsidy to private lenders and 
investors; (2) the projects that 
might be financed under the bill 
would compete with other construc- 
tion projects for materials and labor 
which are in short supply and, thus, 
contribute to inflationary pressures; 
(3) itis time that local communities 
stand on their own feet and provide 
such local facilities as they need out 
of their own efforts; and (4) in any 
event, existing agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have authority to 
finance such marketing facilities, so 
that no need exists to provide addi- 
tional Government-supported financ- 
ing for this purpose.” 

Legislation similar to that now 
under consideration has been pend- 
ing since 1950. In fact, the House 


Committee on Agriculture of the 
84th Congress reported out a sim- 
ilar bill, but no action was taken. 
The bills were reported out of com- 
mittee. 


CBOC’s Small Bank Projects 


NUMBER of projects, some near- 

ing completion and others in 
their formative stages, were dis- 
cussed by the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the A.B.A. at 
its recent 2-day meeting in Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. 

Chairman L. M. Schwartz, who is 
president of the Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kans., reports that the Com- 
mission has received 5,300 replies 
to a service charge questionnaire 
mailed last October to member banks 
with total assets of less than $7,500,- 
000. When analyses of the question- 
naire forms have been completed, 
each A.B.A. member will receive a 
copy. It will include a summary of 
the type of plans in use, the rates 
being charged for the various items 
generally included in basic service 
charge plans, the earnings credit be- 
ing allowed demand depositors, and 
other pertinent information. 

The Commission has cooperated 
with several of the state bankers as- 
sociations in conducting an anlysis 
of savings departments of smaller 
commercial banks. An analysis was 
completed for the Missouri associa- 
tion and analyses are in process for 


the New York, Virginia, Kansas, and 
Pennsylvania associations. 

The Commission plans to develop 
a comprehensive study of charges for 
miscellaneous bank services; study 
uncollected funds and overdrafts; 
revise its cost analysis manual. 

To meet the need for practical 
training guides to help nondepart- 
mentalized banks orient and train 
their clerical employees, the Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the Bank 
Personnel Administration Depart- 
ment of the A.B.A, has reviewed the 
training problems of the smaller 
banks and plans a series of guides 
designed to assist management in 
improving their training procedures. 

The first guide, “How to Welcome 
a New Bank Employee,” is now at the 
printer and will be mailed to member 
banks within a few weeks. The 
second guide, now in preparation, 
will deal with training techniques 
and methods of learning, an analy- 
sis of training needs, and the de- 
velopment of a training program. 
Other studies in the series will cover 
specific areas of training, such as 
how to train bank bookkeepers, proof 
and transit clerks, and tellers. All 
member banks will receive copies of 
these guides as soon as they are 
available. 

For several years the CBOC has 
been developing studies in a “Do” 
and “Don’t” style. Over 49,000 
copies of “Bank Tellers’ Do’s and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Annual meeting of the A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Commission in Hot Springs, Ark. Seated, left to right, M. C. 
Lockard, president, National Bank of Mattoon, IIl.; C. B. McLeod, president, Bank of Crestview, Fla.; C. E. Beaujon, 
Jr., president, Canaan (Conn.) National Bank; G. R. Amy, deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of the CBOC; 
L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., chairman, CBOC; L. G. Harmon, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Riverton, Wyo.; and J. V. Johnson, president, Johnson County Bank, Tecumseh, Nebr. Stand- 
ing, left to right, W. L. Little, vice-president and auditor, Arkansas Trust Company, Hot Springs, and chairman, 
Bank Operations Committee, Arkansas Bankers Association; F. E. Allen, president, Canton (Miss.) Exchange Bank; 
M. C. Miller, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of the Bank Management Commission; T. G. Wilson, executive vice- 
president, First State Bank, Conway, Ark.; E. A. Weydahl, vice-president, Bank of Killdeer, N. Dak.; H. Gallagher, 
president, Tulare County National Bank, Visalia, Calif.; F. B. Post, president, First Security Bank, Ionia, Mich.; 
H. P. Burdette, president, First National Bank, Mount Airy, Md.; R. B. Will, president, Vinton County National 
Bank, McArthur, Ohio; and C, E. Betts, Jr., secretary, CBOC 
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SPEAKING OF PLOWS... 


with greater earning power 


Beam Tensile Strength, 215,000 pounds per square inch—nearly 3 times 
greater than that of ordinary plow beams. 


Resiliency, like a heavy-duty truck spring—to cushion shocks and retain 


precision alignment. 


This symbol of strength 
appears only on 
Allis-Chaimers plows. 


In plowing just one acre 6 or 7 inches deep, a plow 
moves approximately 500 tons of soil. In terms of 
100 acres, that means 50,000 tons—or 100 million 
pounds of earth lifted and turned! 

This has always been true. But today, plows are 
subjected to greater stresses and strains . . . because 
powerful tractors move them faster and hit hidden 
obstructions much harder. 

The new Allis-Chalmers line of high-strength mold- 
board plows was developed for these conditions. 
Greater strength was designed into every component. 
Frame, beams, tongue . . . even the bolts . . . are made 
of toughest heat-treated alloy spring steel. 

Working in conjunction with the automatic hy- 


draulic TRACTION BOOSTER system of Allis- — 


Chalmers tractors, these plows possess a great added 


advantage — first, in uniformity of penetration — 
second, in utilizing plow weight to assure traction 
and minimize tractor wheel slippage—third, in re- 
ducing draft and saving fuel by converting a dragging 
load into a rolling load. 

Together, tractor and plow become an unbeatable 
plowing team, each contributing as much as the other 
to the end result .. . quality work at highest prac- 
tical speeds. 

As one of the world’s leading plow makers, Allis- 
Chalmers offers plows in many sizes and styles to 
meet the requirements of every farmer .. . better, 
longer-lasting plows that increase their owners’ earn- 
ing power. 

TRACTION BOOSTER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & Engineering in Action 


May 1957 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
Don’t’s” have been distributed. The 
second booklet, “How to Set Up 
an Audit Program in the Smaller 
Bank,” has received wide accept- 
ance. 

At the Hot Springs meeting, the 
Commission went on record as unani- 
mously endorsing the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission’s position 
in regard to the “Draft Plan for 
Paying Insurance Premiums and 
Other Instalment Payments,” cov- 
ered on page 47 of this issue. 


Loan Rates to Ranchers 


— a 24-hour struggle for sur- 
vival in the recent blizzard that 
killed some 5,000 head of cattle in 
New Mexico alone, F. H. Chilcote, 
president of the Farmers and Stock- 
men’s Bank of Clayton, N. Mex., an- 
nounced that his bank would cut 
interest rates to help its ranch 
customers restock. 

Mr. Chilcote and Eldean Reeves, 
vice-president of the bank, went out 
in a jeep at the height of the storm 
looking for their own cattle. The 
jeep was abandoned when drifts 
piled up in the 80- mile - an - hour 
wind. They stumbled along a fence 
to keep their direction, falling and 
being snagged on the wire many 
times, finally reaching a ranch house 
and safety. 


Machinery Loan Experience 


GROSS income averaging $100,000 

a year for a period of seven 
years from farm machinery financ- 
ing is the record of American Na- 
tional Bank of Gadsden, Ala. 

Speaking on the profitableness of 
farm machinery financing at the 
A.B.A.’s National Instalment Credit 
Conference in Chicago, Executive 
Vice-president F. A. Bloodworth told 
about his bank’s experience with 
these loans. With total assets of 
around $20,000,000 American Na- 
tional’s machinery loans vary sea- 
sonally from $5,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000. 

“This bank has been handling farm 
machinery loans for 17 or 18 years,” 
said Mr. Bloodworth. “In the early 
years, the volume was small and the 
increase gradual. Since 1950, it has 
snowballed. In 1950, outstandings 
in this type of paper reached $750,- 
000; in 1951 they passed $1,000,000; 
in 1952, $1,500,000; and in 1954, 
they reached a peak just above $2,- 
000,000. Since that time, outstand- 
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ings have dropped because of the 
decline in farm machinery sales. At 
the present time, they are just over 
$1,000,000. 

“For the seven years, 1950 through 
1956, the volume of new loans han- 
dled averaged just over $1,000,000 
per year. This paper produced gross 
income averaging $100,000 per year. 
Losses for the seven years have ag- 
gregated exactly $4,698.29, an aver- 
age of $671.18 per year, or a ratio 
to loans handled of 7/100 of 1%.” 

Mr. Bloodworth continued: “‘obvi- 
ously farm machinery loans have 
been profitable for this bank.” 

He said that while he does not 
have the exact figure for any other 
bank, his correspondence “reveals a 
similar satisfactory experience if the 
bank makes a real effort to handle 
the paper on a sound basis. One of 
the major manufacturers, a pioneer 
in retail financing, states that its 
loss ratio in recent years has been 
3/10 of 1%.” 


“Part-Time” Farmer Loans 


2 ae has been no rush by the 
nation’s “part-time” farmers and 
ranchers to -take advantage of the 
part of Public Law 878 enacted last 
August 1 which makes it easier for 
them to secure operating and farm 
ownership loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration or farm own- 
ership loans insured by that organi- 
zation. 

This is readily seen by a look at 
Farmers Home Administration fig- 
ures for the six months the law 
has been in operation. FHA made 
2,238 direct operating loans totaling 
$3,260,905 to part-time farmers up 
to March 15. During roughly the 
same period (through February 28) 
FHA made 197 direct farm owner- 
ship loans to part-time farmers to- 
taling $1,461,740 and insured 313 
such loans from banks and other 
lending organizations totaling $2,- 
406,880. 

These direct loans of $4,722,645 
and insured loans of $2,406,880 show 
up as only a small fraction of the 
$262,691,351 for all farm loans car- 
ried on FHA books for the fiscal 
year 1957 up to March 15, of which 
$26,717,713 was in FHA - insured 
loans from credit institutions. Loans 
made or insured by FHA, according 
to statements by FHA Administra- 


We suppose a doctor lists a good 
apple crop as an occupational hazard. 


tor K. H. Hansen, represent only 
about 5% of total loans to the 
country’s farmers. 

The new law also authorizes for 
the first time both operating and 
farm ownership loans, for refinane- 
ing to all farmers anc extends the 
FHA ceiling for all operating loans 
from $10,000 to $20,000 for the first 
time. But the FHA has noticed no 
substantial increase in loans because 
of these new features. 

Farmers Home Administration 
officials credit what they consider 
the relatively light demand from 
part-time farmers to the narrow 
eligibility requirements written into 
the statute itself. The law, which 
amends the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, was not intended by 
the Congress to underwrite the gen- 
tleman farmer, the hobbyist, nor the 
city worker who wants to raise a 
little produce or a few cattle on the 
side. To be eligible, the loan appli- 
cant must be an established farmer 
who has historically resided on a 
farm and depended on farm income 
for his livelihood and who is spend- 
ing most of his time farming. He 
must own and operate a farm which, 
though smaller than “family-type,” 
can provide income sufficient to meet 
living expenses, pay operating costs 
and debts, and furnish a reasonable 
reserve when augmented by depend- 
able income from other sources. 

Administration of the loans to 
part-time farmers is generally su- 
pervised by the FHA county super- 
visors, who work with 3-man county 
committees in setting up the loans 
and seeing that their purposes are 
carried out. 


Farm Bankers Get Boosts 


ARM bankers in general and out- 

side farm representatives in par- 
ticular are boosted by the Spencer 
Chemical Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., in feature stories in Chemical 
Week, in advertisements placed in 
banking and financial publications, 
and in letters to dealers. 

Bankers who have been featured 
by Spencer include James P. Tur- 
ner, Lafayette (Ind.) National 
Bank; Moscow Wright, Commerce 
Union Bank, Columbia, Tenn.; Mar- 
ion D. Murray, State Bank of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo.; Donald H. Willard, Na- 
tional Bank of Bloomington, II; 
John H. Crocker, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Ill.; and E. J. Evans, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Price Support Commodity Loans 


J. J. SOMERS 


The author is comptroller of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


) ANKS throughout the country 
will be interested in the financ- 
ing plan which will be placed 

in operation this year for certain 
price support commodity loans ap- 
proved by Agricultural Stabilization 
Conservation county offices in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. These are 
the states served by the Kansas City 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity -office located at 560 
Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
A high-speed electronic computer 
will soon be installed in the Kansas 
City office which will relieve the 
banks and the ASC county offices of 
much of the detail presently required 
in the handling of price support com- 
modity loans guaranteed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Operating Plan 
Presented to A.B.A. 

The general plan of operation was 
presented to, and discussed with, 
members of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association in September 1956. 
These members endorsed the plan 
of operation and representatives of 
the A.B.A. participated with rep- 
resentatives of the CCC in presenting 
the plan to officers of the state bank- 
ers associations in the states named 
above. While this plan of operation 
is of primary interest to the banks 
located in these states, banks 
throughout the nation will be in- 
terested in this plan because any 
bank may participate in the financ- 
ing of these loans. The essential 
features of this plan of operation 
are outlined below. 

The note will be prepared, ap- 
proved, executed, as in the past, in 
the ASC county office. 

The producer will designate the 
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Operating Procedure Involving 
ASC, CSS, CCC, and Banks Explained 


financial institution for disburse- 
ment of his loan as in the past; 
however, the note will be payable 
to CCC and the original note and the 
collateral documents will remain in 
the custody of the ASC county offi- 
ces. CCC will place all such notes 
in a pool. 


Disbursement by Bank 


A bank may disburse funds in 
connection with the loan when the 
producer presents to the bank the 
county office copy of his note and 
a CCC Certificate of Interest, payable 
to the bank in the amount to be 
disbursed. A bank which disburses 
funds in connection with CCC loans 
will complete the Certificate of In- 
terest by entering the date of dis- 
bursement by the bank and its 
A.B.A. transit number and retain 
it as evidence of participation in the 
pool. The bank will insert its A.B.A. 
transit number and the date of dis- 
bursement on the copy of the note 
and return the copy of the note to 
the ASC county office. 

As soon as funds are disbursed, 
the Certificate of Interest will lose 
its identity with a particular pro- 
ducer’s note. When the producer 
repays his loan, the related Certif- 
icate of Interest need not be re- 
deemed. However, in the event the 
amount of outstanding certificates 
exceeds the amount of the loans 
comprising the pool, Commodity 
Credit Corporation will call suffi- 
cient certificates to reduce the 
amount of the outstanding certifi- 
cates to the amount of the pool. 


Interest on Certificates 


The certificates will earn interest 
at a rate to be announced in regu- 
lations published in the Federal 
Register. The maturity date of cer- 
tificates issued in connection with 
loans made on barley, dry edible 
beans, flaxseed, grain sorghums, 
honey, oats, rye, soybeans, and 


wheat will be April 1, 1958, and on 
corn will be August 1, 1958. 

The bank named as payee may 
retain the Certificate of Interest 
until maturity unless it is called 
earlier by CCC; may present it for 
payment at any time prior to ma- 
turity; or may transfer it to an- 
other bank prior to maturity by 
endorsement and delivery. The bank 
which acquires certificates may 
tranfer them to another bank, may 
present them for payment, or may 
tender them to the Kansas City CSS 
Commodity Office for replacement 
certificates. 

Upon maturity, or any time prior 
to maturity, the holder of a certif- 
icate may receive payment for the 
face amount upon presentation of 
the certificate through normal bank- 
ing channels to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. Certificates 
may also be presented by a bank 
directly to the Kansas City CSS 
Commodity Office. 


How Interest Is to Be Paid 

The Kansas City CSS Commodity 
Office will compute and pay all in- 
terest earned by banks on certificates 
presented for payment. Interest on 
certificates presented through bank- 
ing channels to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City will be paid 
to the financial institution indicated 
by the A.B.A. transit number on 
the face of the certificate. Interest 
on certificates presented directly to 
the Kansas City CSS commodity of- 
fice will be paid to the bank which 
presents the certificates for pay- 
ment. All loan repayments will be 
made at the ASC county office which 
approved the loan.* However, in the 
event a farmer desires to repay his 
note at a bank, the ASC county of- 
fice will, at the request of the farmer, 
forward the note and collateral doc- 
uments to the bank for collection. 

There will not be a formal signed 
lending agency agreement offered to 
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BANBING 


Purina Dealer Austin Kircher (left) frequently confers with his banker, J. B. Crosby. 


WE WORK WITH 
THE SAME PEOPLE...FARMERS 


A member of the Indiana State Bank- 
ing Commission and a past president 
of the Indiana Bankers Association, 
J. B. Crosby, president of the First- 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company of 
Greencastle, Ind., recently summed up 
over 20 years of association with 
Purina Dealers by stating: 


“I recommiend that a banker finance 
a good Purina Dealer in an agricul- 
tural community such as ours . . . it’s 
good for the community and brings 
new customers into the bank.” 

Typical of the Purina Dealers the First- 
Citizens Bank has financed over the 
years is Austin Kircher, owner of the 
Kircher Hatchery of Greencastle. Sup- 
ported by the confidence and trust 
placed in him by Banker Crosby, Mr. 
Kircher built his Purina dealership 
from “scratch” into a thriving 1500- 
bag-a-month business in only 9 years’ 


time. He has referred new customers 
to the bank and has helped vitalize the 
poultry and livestock industry in his 
section of the state. 


‘ 


Banker Crosby says there is a “very 
low” percentage (less than 1 per cent) 
loss on financing feeders recom- 
mended by Purina Dealers. And, he 
considers the dealer’s recommenda- 
tion especially valuable in helping to 
decide on the approval of a loan. 


“The Purina Dealer’s supervision of 
feeders makes these loans an even 
better risk,” Banker Crosby says, “‘in- 
asmuch as Purina Dealers also work 
closely with their feeders to help them 
succeed. 


“Yes, I have found that doing business 
with Purina Dealers is profitable,” Mr. 
Crosby says. “After all, we work with 
the same people... farmers.” 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Deposits in Two Names—Wrongful 
Dishonor—Bankers Blanket Bond 


DEPOSITS IN TWO NAMES 


Failure to require presentment of pass- 
book on withdrawal by one codepositor 
renders bank liable. 


N a case involving a question which 
the Indiana Supreme Court de- 
scribed as one never before con- 
sidered by the state’s highest tri- 
bunal, a bank was held liable when 
it paid to one codepositor the entire 
amount of a two-name savings ac- 
count, which was in form payable 
to either of the codepositors or the 
survivor, without requiring present- 
ment of the passbook as called for 
by the bank’s rules, and without the 
knowledge or consent of the other 
codepositor. The court thus reversed 
the ruling of the Indiana Appellate 
Court, which decision was reported 
in the October 1955 issue of BANK- 
ING (page 76). 

The court rejected the bank’s con- 
tention that it was absolved of 
liability by virtue of the Indiana 
Deposits in Two Names Act (Stat. 
Anno. [1950 Replacement] §18- 
2001(a)), permitting it to make 
payment to any one of the codeposi- 
tors. Under the circumstances of 
the case, stated the court, the act 
afforded no protection to the bank 
because, by voluntarily adopting the 
rule requiring presentment of the 
passbook, it had, in effect, enlarged 
its responsibility to its depositors. 
A deal is a deal, and the nonconsent- 
ing depositor, therefore, had a right 
to expect that the bank would com- 
ply with its own rules. 


THE ARGUMENT was also made 
that the passbook requirement was 
not binding because it had been 
waived by the bank and by the the 
codepositor making the withdrawal. 
The court remained unmoved. A 
waiver is a “voluntary and inten- 
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tional relinquishment of a known 
right,” said the court, and “To coun- 
tenance a waiver by the bank and 
one joint depositor, to the financial 
profit and advantage of the waiving 
joint depositor, but to the detriment 
of the uninformed joint depositor, 
would put high premium on fraud 
and invite the violation of contracts 
for personal gain.” Badders v. Peo- 
ples Trust Company (Ind.) 140 N.E. 
2d 235. See Opinion 4:15 (New) of 
the chapter ‘Deposits,’’ Paton’s Di- 
gest Supplement. 


WRONGFUL DISHONOR 


Bank is liable for dishonor of check for 
insufficiency of funds, after receipt of 
stop-payment order. 


N interesting factual situation, 
developing a question of “novel 
impression,” was recently presented 
for decision in the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, on a mo- 
tion by the defendant drawee bank 
to dismiss the plaintiff drawer’s 
complaint on the ground that it 
failed to state facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a cause of action. 

The plaintiff, who maintained a 
regular checking account with the 
defendant bank, had drawn, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1955, a check in the sum 
of $156 and had delivered it to the 
payee. On February 23, 1955, and 
before the check was presented for 
payment, he ordered the bank, by 
written direction on its printed 
form, to stop payment. On that day, 
there was to his credit a balance of 
$411.98. When presented for pay- 
ment on February 28, 1955, the bal- 
ance was not sufficient to meet the 
check, and the bank returned the 
item. However, instead of noting 
“payment stopped” on the check, as 
instructed by the drawer, the bank 


placed thereon the notation, ‘‘short 
according to our books.” The drawer 
thereafter notified the bank of its 
error in placing the incorrect nota- 
tion on the check, and demanded 
that the error be corrected. This 
the bank failed to do, nor did it 
notify the payee that payment on 
the check had been “timely and cor- 
rectly stopped.”’ Subsequently, the 
payee instituted criminal proceed- 
ings against the drawer for issuing 
a, fraudulent check, which charge 
was eventually dismissed. 

The bank, in moving to dismiss the 
complaint, which alleged damages 
for wrongful dishonor, together with 
a claim for damages resulting from 
the arrest on the criminal charge, 
relied on the exculpatory clause in 
the stop-payment order. The order 
provided: 

In receiving this stop - payment 
notice, it is agreed that this Bank 
shall not be held liable in the event 
of payment or certification through 
negligence, inadvertence or other- 
wise. If, however, the above item, 
when presented, could be returned 
because drawn against insufficient 
or uncollected funds or because post- 
dated, it may be deemed by the Bank 
returned for such cause although 
marked “Payment Stopped.” 


IN DENYING the bank’s motion and 
ordering a trial of the issues, the 
court stated that when the bank ac- 
cepted the stop-payment order, it 
bound itself to comply with the or- 
der, and the dishonor of the check 
for insufficiency of funds was not 
such a compliance, and thus consti- 
tuted a violation of its duty to the 
depositor, imposing “liability at 
least for nominal damages.” 

The court further stated that the 
exculpatory clause in the stop-pay- 
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FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS 


@ New Federal Banking Code—or what have you—if it concerns fed- 
eral regulation and control of banking activities, it is covered fully and 
promptly in CCH's dependable FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS. 


Designed particularly for those charged with the effective direction 
of banks and savings and loan asseciations, the Reports afford 
prompt, dependable, organized coverage of statutes, amend- 
ments, regulations, interpretive rulings, forms and analyses of 
relevant new legislative happenings. ‘ 


Four Compilation Volumes supplied without additional cost 
provide a panoramic background of federal banking law, 
arranged alphabetically by topics for fingertip finding. Editorial 
notes explain complicated or disputed points, clarify difficult 
phases, indicate intent and meaning, and form a guide to the 
construction of each regulatory provision. 


FEDERAL ESTATE AND GIFT TAX REPORTS 


© For all concerned with estate planning and conservation, drafting of 
wills, preparation of returns, and related responsibilities under estate 
and gift tax laws of the federal government—here is welcome help. 


Weekly issues of CCH’s FEDERAL ESTATE AND GIFT TAX REPORTS 
bring subscribers full facts and details on all pertinent Internal Revenue 
Code changes, official regulations, court and Tax Court decisions, rul- 
ings, and the like. Each issue explains the new developments reported, 
and a companion Report Letter highlights everything for instant scanning. 
A special feature of the REPORTS is the ‘Estate Planning’ discus- 
sion, showing how transfers can be arranged to save taxes. CCH 
Explanations offer extensive background for competent applica- 
tion of tax minimizing procedures, including marital deductions, 
lifetime gifts, trusts, life insurance, and business purchase agree- 
ments. Subscription includes two ‘‘Compilation Volumes” pro- 
viding everything current and pertinent down to date. 


ATOMIC ENERGY LAW REPORTS 


®@ To everyone concerned with safely guiding substantial business inter- 
ests in this tightly controlled new field, this authoritative Reporter is a 
practical necessity. It is specifically designed to span the legal problems 
of the exciting new civilian applications of atomic energy. 


Fast, frequent releases by first-class mail bring subscribers every- 
thing concerning federal and state regulation of the civilian employ- 
ment of atomic energy—to keep them always informed on emerging 
developments. Two encyclopedic Compilation Volumes, furnished at 
no extra charge, provide everything pertinent to atomic energy law— 
including “access permits," ‘financing and research,"’ “insurance,” 
to mention just a few topics of its comprehensive coverage. 


Write for COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, 


complete PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


details New York 36 CHICAGO 30 WASHINGTON 4 
522 FIFTH AVE 4025 W. PETERSON AVE 425 13TH STREET, N. W. 
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The Service Man— 
how fieldmen spark HOME service 


Your agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
has at his command an army of assistants—thousands of 
skilled insurance people using the most modern methods 
to serve you, the policyholder. 


The Home fieldman is the link between your agent and 
every resource of the Company. He is a man of many 
talents. By his safety recommendations, countless lives 
and millions of dollars of damage have been saved. He 
helps your agent help you in many ways. 

It pays to buy the best—Home Insurance—from the man 
best qualified to serve you—your agent or broker of 
The Home Insurance Company. 


See your HOMEtown agent now. 


THE HOME 


Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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ment order, under the circumstances, 
afforded no protection to the bank, 
The second sentence, said the court, 
was “somewhat equivocal and it ig 
far from clear just what was in. 
tended by the phrase ‘deemed by the 
bank.’ It certainly does not em- 
power the bank in the circumstances 
stated to mark the check returned 
for insufficient funds, for it speaks 
of a check already marked ‘Payment 
Stopped.’ The plaintiff’s check was 
not so marked ; that is the very thing 
of which he complains. The order 
says nothing at all about the return 
of a check on which payment has 
been stopped, with a notation that it 
has been returned for insufficient 
funds. Since, moreover, the order 
form was prepared by the defendant 
[bank] it may not be extended by 
implication to relieve the defendant 
of liability in an omitted contin- 
gency.” Robbins v. Bankers Trust 
Company (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Bx Co.) 
157 N.Y.S. 2d 56. 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


Invoices fraudulently prepared for pur- 
pose of obtaining loan from bank con- 
stitute forgery under bankers blanket 
bond. 


Hi.YE apparently is some conflict 

of authority as to whether in- 
voices fraudulently prepared consti- 
tute a “forgery” under the provi- 
sions of a bankers blanket bond. The 
Federal District Court for the West- 
ern District of Wisconsin recently 
kad occasion to pass upon the ques- 
tion, and, although its decision does 
not necessarily resolve the conflict, 
it is of more than passing interest to 
banks and surety companies. 


THE FACTS, in brief, were that the 
plaintiff national bank had for some 
time loaned money to one of its cor- 
porate customers on the strength of 
accounts receivables assigned to it 
as security for the loans. The prac- 
tice had been for the borrower to 
assign the receivable, evidenced by 
duplicate sales invoices with a writ- 
ten assignment thereon, signed by 
the borrower’s president. Each of 
the invoices represented sales of 
merchandise by the borrower. On 
one occasion, it developed that the 
borrower’s president had prepared 
fraudulent invoices, which did not 
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represent sales actually made by the 
porrower, but to which invoices the 
porrower’s president had affixed his 
signature, all for the admitted pur- 

e of obtaining a loan from the 
plaintiff bank. The bank, to recoup 
its loss, brought this action against 
its surety company, on its bankers 
blanket bond, alleging as its basis 
for the action the clause in the bond 
agreeing to indemnify the bank 
against losses sustained by reason 
of its having, in good faith and in 
the course of its business, given 
value or extended credit on the 
faith of “documents‘or other writ- 
ten instruments which prove to have 
been counterfeited or forged’’ as to 
the signature of any person. The 
surety defended on the ground that 
the invoices were not “fictitious, 
spurious, counterfeit or forged as to 
signature of any person thereon.” 
The court rejected this contention 
and awarded judgment to the bank. 


THE COURT quoted at length from 
the case of Quick Service Box Co., 
Inc. v. St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
Co. of St. Paul (C.A., Wis.) 95 Fed. 
2d 15, and adopted its reasoning to 
the effect that a forgery may be com- 
mitted other than by the false writ- 
ing of another person’s name and 
that it may be accomplished by 
affixing one’s genuine signature to 
a false instrument. Accordingly, the 
court found that, in view of the fact 
that the invoices were in fact “false 
and fraudulent,” prepared and de- 
livered to the bank for the express 
purpose of defrauding the bank, they 
were, within the meaning of the 
bond provisions, forged instruments, 
for which the defendant surety com- 
pany was liable on its bond. Secur- 
ity National Bank of Durand v. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York (U. S. Dist. Ct., Wis.) 145 
Fed. Supp. 667. 


Experience is what you get after 
the opportunity to use it is gone. 


A prejudiced person is anyone who 
is too stubborn to admit I’m right. 


A person may have nothing to say, 
but you often have to listen a long 
time to find out. 
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.».there’s a much 
easier way to 
bring them 
together! 


INVENTORY 


INVENTORY + FIELD WAREHOUSING 
= ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


This simple, but highly effective formula will 
put inventory to work as acceptable banking 
or credit collateral, whether it’s ina yard... 
or shelves . . . or in tanks, on the premises of 
the borrower or the distributor. An inventory 
loan is often a solution to additional working 
capital problems. A call will bring a repre- 
sentative qualified to review any inventory 
situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


—arnounT oF 25 So. William St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Graduate School of Banking 
Adds 17 New Members to the 
Faculty for 1957 Session 


They Represent Government, 
Finance, Education, and Law 


Seventeen topflight representatives 
of finance, the Government, educa- 
tion, and the law have been added 
to the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking since the School’s 
catalogue was published earlier this 
year, it was announced by Dr. Har- 
old Stonier, dean of the School. The 
new additions bring to 37 the num- 
ber of new faculty members for the 
School’s 1957 summer session next 
June. 

This year’s summer session, at 
Rutgers State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., will be held June 
10 through June 22, and will be at- 
tended by about 1,050 bank officers 
from all sections of the United 
States. 


4 New CB Lecturers 


Four of the new lecturers have 
been added to the School’s classes 
in commercial banking. They are: 
Oscar T. Conner, vice-president, The 
North Jersey Trust Company, Ridge- 
wood; Arthur F.. Maxwell, president, 
The First National Bank, Biddeford, 
Maine; Paul B. Sears, chairman, 
Conservation Program, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn.; and Charles 
H. Zimmerman, vice-president and 
comptroller, Capitol Bank and Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Four additions have been made to 
the faculty of the School’s trusts 


major: Merrill Anderson, president, | 


Merrill Anderson Company, Inc., 
New York City; Joseph T. Keck- 
eisen, vice-president and secretary, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
W. Putnam Livingston, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; and Joseph P. Wortz, 
vice-president and trust officer, 
Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

New faculty members in the 
School’s investments major will be 
Edward Glassmeyer,. vice-president, 
Blyth and Company, New York City; 
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Three new dorm- 
itories at Rutgers 
overlook Raritan 
River. G.S.B. stu- 
dents will occupy 
these buildings at 
this year’s session 
June 10-22 


* 


New Rutgers Dormitories 
to House G.S.B. Students 
at This June’s Session 


Faculty and G.S.B. Offices Will 
Have Central Location, Too 


Three new dormitories along the 
Raritan River in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, will provide The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking students with 
the most modern living accommoda- 
tions during the School’s summer 
session this June. Almost all of the 
1,050 bank officers attending the 
G.S.B. session at Rutgers State Uni- 
versity from June 10 through 22 will 
be housed in the handsome new 7- 
story buildings. 

The three dorms—called Living- 
ston, Hardenberg, and Frelinghuy- 


and Russel McInnes, attorney of 
Wood, King, and Dawson, New York 
City. 

Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, New 
York University; and J. Brooke Wil- 
lis, economist, Savings Banks Trust 
Company, New York City, are new 
lecturers to the G.S.B. required 
course in “Economics of Banking 
and Business.” 

Merle E. Selecman, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, will lecture to the School’s 


sen—are of the most modern con- 
struction and decoration, with each 
double room having a large picture 
window. Their facilities include ele- 
vators, lounges, a snack bar, and 28 
small classrooms, which G.S.B. will 
use for the discussion groups which 
it is inaugurating as part of its cur- 
riculum this year. An interesting 
feature of the buildings’ construc- 
tion is that they are supported on 
pillars one story above ground level, 
so that the view of the river remains 
unbroken from the campus. 

Except for a small number of stu- 
dents housed in the Quadrangle 
Buildings—familiar to past G.S.B. 
students—all those attending G.S.B. 
in the future will live in the three 
new buildings. 

In conjunction with the move into 
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submajor in “Banking and Govern- 
ment.” Alfred K. Cherry, legislative 
counsel of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C., will be a member 
of a panel for this submajor. 

The others added to the School’s 
faculty will take part in the eco- 
nomics forum. They are: Nat Gold- 
finger, economist, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George P. Hitchings, 
manager, Economic Analysis Depart- 
ment, Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Mich.; and Leo Wolman, re- 
search staff, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York City. 
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74 Defalcations of $10,000 
or More Totaled $9,500,000 
—A Recent Record High 


T. F. Glavey Says That Over Half 
Were Accounted for by 7 Losses 


The embezzlement toll fluctuates 
considerably from year to year and 
in 1956 defalcations of $10,000 or 
more reported by 74 banks aggre- 
gated $9,500,000, a record high for 
recent years, according to Thomas 
F. Glavey, vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. Mr. 
Glavey is chairman of the Insurance 
and Protective Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Continuing, Mr. Glavey reports 
that, “of this total, the major por- 
tion, $5,100,000, was accounted for 
by seven defalcations which cumu- 
lated into large amounts before they 
were discovered. Three of these 
large losses were fully insured, but 
the other four, along with five 
smaller losses, were partially under- 
insured to the extent of $3,100,000. 
Two of the nine underinsured banks 
were taken over by the FDIC and 
one by state bank supervisory au- 
thorities. 

“Aside from the penalty inflicted 
upon capital funds in the nine un- 
derinsured banks, all of the 71 banks 
continuing in business after discov- 
ering these larger defalcation losses 
should expect to lose a more or less 
substantial part of their experience 
credit, resulting in higher renewal 
premiums for their blanket bonds. 
For example, in the smaller banks 
a single loss of $10,000 or more 
would increase the next 3-year pre- 
mium payment by at least 16%, de- 
pending upon other factors involved 
in experience rating. 


Defalcation Losses 


In the years 1951 through 1955, 
bank defalcation losses over $10,000 
averaged 83 cases, totaling about 
$5,000,000 annually. The 1956 sta- 
tistics increased this annual aver- 
age to $5,700,000 and further em- 
phasize the need for better internal 
controls and more thorough audit 
procedure particularly in the smaller 
banks. All nine of the partially un- 
derinsured losses in 1956 occurred in 
banks with total deposits of less than 
$6,000,000. 

The Insurance and Protective Com- 
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Invitations to the A.B.A.’s 83rd Annual Convention 
and Hotel Room Reservation Advice Have Been Sent Out 


Members of the American Bankers 
Association have received invitations 
from the bankers of New Jersey for 
the 88rd Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, 
which will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 22-25. The invita- 
tion contains information about ap- 
plying for hotel room reservations 
for the convention and other infor- 
mation of interest to bankers plan- 
ning to attend. 


Hotel Committee Members 


The letter to the banks was signed 
by Walter E. Beyer, chairman of 
the Convention Hotel Committee for 
1957, and William C. Kline, Jr., Com- 
mittee vice-chairman. Mr. Beyer is 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the Boardwalk National Bank, and 
Mr. Kline is executive vice-president 
and secretary of the Guarantee Bank 
and Trust Company, both of Atlan- 
tic City. Other members representing 
the New Jersey banks include F. 
Palmer Armstrong, chairman of The 
Monmouth County National Bank, 
Keyport; Sylvan G. Fletcher, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Cam- 
den Trust Company, Camden; Ernest 
R. Hansen, treasurer and trust of- 
ficer of the Perth Amboy Savings 
Institution, Perth Amboy; and Syd- 
ney G. Stevens, president, The Tren- 
ton Banking Company. Mrs. Lucy 
Braddock, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, is secretary of the A.B.A. Con- 
vention Hotel Committee, and will 
receive correspondence concerning 
room reservations. 

At the convention this year, which 
will be officially open for registration 
of delegates on September 22, regis- 
tration, educational displays, and 
general convention sessions will be 
held in the Atlantic City Convention 


mittee has repeatedly emphasized 
in the Protective Bulletin and other 
publicity that adequate audit con- 
trols are essential to avoid defalca- 
tion losses. A recent article on this 
subject was featured in the January- 
February 1957 Bulletin and outlined 
two embezzlement losses which grew 
to huge amounts—one to $608,500 
and the other to $1,300,000. These 
two losses were headlined in the 
local press nationwide. 


Hall; Division and Committee meet- 
ings and other convention functions 
will be held at a number of different 
locations. According to a tentative 
convention schedule, executive ses- 
sions of Association committees, 
commissions, and other working 
groups will be held on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 22; meetings of A.B.A. di- 
visions and of the Executive Council 
will be held on Monday, September 
23. General convention sessions will 
be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 24 and 25; and a meeting 
of the new Executive Council will be 
held on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 25. 

Because Atlantic City has numer- 
ous conventions and other meetings, 
the A.B.A. Hotel Committee points 
out that it may be several weeks 
before applicants for hotel rooms 
receive answers to their applications. 

Early in June, the bankers whose 
reservations have been cleared 
through the Hotel Committee will 
automatically be sent forms and in- 
structions describing the procedure 
for registering in advance for the 
convention. 


Significance of Thrift in 
Expansion of Industry 
Was A.!.B. Speaking Theme 


“The Significance of Thrift in the 
Expansion of Business and Indus- 
try” was the subject for the 12 dis- 
trict public speaking contests of the 
American Institute of Banking held 
throughout the United States from 
April 13 through 27, according to 
Harriet V. Schwing of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Irvington, 
N. J., who is chairman of the In- 
stitute’s National Public Speaking 
Committee. 

The district contests are the sec- 
ond step in the selection of the six 
participants for the finals of the 
National Public Speaking Contest 
for the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment prizes on May 27 in 
Richmond, Va., as part of the In- 
stitute’s annual convention. During 
March, individual chapters of the 
Institute held speaking contests to 
choose the. members to represent 
them in their respective district con- 
tests. 
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31 Banks and Branches 
in 16 States Join the 
A.B.A. During March 


Recently Organized Banks and 
Branches Swell Member Total 


Thirty-one banks and branches in 
16 states joined the American Bank- 
ers Association during March, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of 
Frank W. Thomas, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization Commit- 
tee. Mr. Thomas is president, Wash- 
ington Loan & Banking Co., Wash- 
ington, Ga. The new members are: 

ALABAMA: Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Montgomery* and Syla- 
cauga* offices. 

ARIZONA: Valley National Bank, 
19 Street and McDowell Road Office, 
Phoenix*, and Southern Arizona 
Bank & Trust Company, Broadway- 
Swan Office, Tucson. 

CALIFORNIA: First Western Bank 
& Trust Company of San Francisco 
—Brundage-Chester Office, Baker- 
field*, and Laurel Office, San Fran- 
cisco; First National Bank of Cuper- 
tino; Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Orangefair Branch, Ful- 
lerton*, Garden Grove Branch*, and 
La Mirada Branch*; Wells Fargo 
Bank, Hayward Office*; and Bank 
of California N. A., West Side Office, 
Modesto*. 

FLORIDA: Central Brevard Na- 
tional Bank at Cocoa*. First Na- 
tional Bank in Plant City. 

IDAHO: Idaho First National Bank, 
Lewis-Clark Office, Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS: Durand State Bank, 
Durand*. 

Iowa: State Savings Bank, Hor- 
nick. 

KENTUCKY: Citizens Bank, Kut- 
tawa. 

MICHIGAN: Hubbard State Bank, 
Caseville Office. 

NEBRASKA: Bank of Leigh, Leigh; 
North Side Bank, Omaha; and First 
National Bank, Walthill. 

NEVADA: Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, North Reno Branch, Reno*. 

NEW YorK: Ellenville National 
Bank, Ellenville*. 

OHIO: Citizens Bank, Hamersville 
and Higginsport offices. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Delaware County 
National Bank, Media Branch, 
Media*. 

VIRGINIA: Bank of Henrico, Sands- 
ton*, and Springfield Bank, Spring- 
field*. 
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Members of the Greater Kansas City group of the National Association of 
Bank Women who have planned the program for the joint regional confer- 
ence in Kansas City of the Midwest and Lake divisions of the association. 
The conference will be held at the Muehlebach Hotel on May 17 and 18, 
Seated, left to right, Elleen Hobbs, vice-president and cashier, Central Bank, 
entertainment chairman; and Ola M. Eubanks, assistant cashier, Commerce 
Trust Company, registration chairman. Standing, left to right, Maxine 
Calhoun, assistant vice-president, Victory State Bank, hospitality chairman; 
Dorothy Traugott, vice-president, Farmers Exchange Bank (Parkville), 
general chairman; Mary McCann, assistant cashier, Manufacturers & 
Mechanics Bank, finance chairman; Katherine C. LaCaille, assistant 
cashier, Traders National Bank, program chairman; Loraine McKenna, 
assistant cashier, Security National Bank, publicity chairman; and Dulcie 
Fitzgerald, assistant vice-president, First National Bank, arrangements 
chairman. With the exception of Mrs, Traugott, the chairmen are located 
in Kansas City 


Advertising, Business 
Development Dominated 
FPRA Research Comm. Agenda 


Findings Were Presented to 
Board for Study and Action 


Bank advertising and business de- 
velopment dominated the agenda of 
the 1957 meeting of the Financial 
Public Relations Association’s Re- 
search Committee. The committee 
met in Atlantic City, N. J., in April 
for its annual study of current pub- 
lic relations problems and practices. 

Four of the agenda’s 10 subjects, 
including the FPRA’s annual sur- 
vey of commercial bank advertising 
expenditures, related to advertising. 
Other subjects in this field are 
media, preparation of the advertis- 
ing budget, and outdoor advertising. 

Business development was also 
represented in four subjects. On the 


WASHINGTON: Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Federal Way 
Branch, Federal Way*, and Seattle- 
First National Bank, Airport Branch, 
Seattle*. 


*Recently organized. 


commercial side was a study of safe 
deposit boxes as a sales tool and an 
analysis of the bank’s share of the 
commercial services market. Pres- 
ent day concern with savings de- 
posits was expressed in two more 
subjects, savings clubs and interest 
rates. 


Subjects Studied by Committee 


Each subject had been studied by 
a committee member, who made 4a 
comprehensive report on it at the 
2-day meeting. It was then discussed 
by the entire committee. The com- 
mittee’s findings, with its recom- 
mendations for disposition, was pre- 
sented to the FPRA’s board of di- 
rectors at its mid-year meeting in 
Atlantic City. The board will de- 
cide further association action, such 
as publication or additional study. 

Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee is Alexander B. Adams, vice- 
president, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
vice-chairman is Ernest G. Gear- 
hart, Jr., vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Miami, Fla. The com- 
mittee is supervised by FPRA First 
Vice-president Orrin H. Swayze, vice 
president, First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss. 
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New. Rutgers Dorms to House G. S. B. Students 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


the new dorms, the Graduate School 
is making several other changes in 
physical facilities for the conven- 
ience and comfort of students and 
faculty. Members of the faculty— 
who have previously lived in fra- 
ternity houses opposite the campus 
—will now live in Demarest Hall, 
adjoining both the Commons and the 
new dormitories. The Graduate 
School offices during the session will 
now be located in Bishop House, di- 


rectly in front of Demarest Hall. 

These moves will have the effect 
of bringing all the Graduate School 
facilities into a small area on the 
campus, and will eliminate entirely 
the necessity of using facilities on 
the Douglass campus, which is lo- 
cated on the other side of New 
Brunswick. In the past, use of Doug- 
lass campus has made it necessary 
for some students to travel back 
and forth by bus. 


Instalment Credit 


Bull Sessions: A Summary 


“THERE appears,” said John L. 
Gibson, speaking on automobile fi- 
nancing, “to be an ever-increasing 
trend toward the discontinuance of 
that ‘venerable custom’ of referring 
to the downpayment as a percent- 
age of the cash selling price—one- 
third down. This is not unusual, 
since present-day ‘low-balling’ and 
‘trick sale gimmicks’ make it ex- 
tremely difficult to know what the 
actual cash selling price really is on 
any given unit. As a result, the 
practice most uniformly used by 
lenders in determining the amount 
to be advanced is now based on a 
percentage of the dealer’s actual 
cost of the unit.” 

Mr. Gibson, vice-president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
was wrapping up findings brought 
out in the 20 bull sessions held at 


the recent National Instalment 
Credit Conference in Chicago. Four 
subjects were discussed in each of 
the 20 sessions. A speaker sum- 
marized the consensus in each of 
the four categories on the following 
day. 

In the matter of terms, Mr. Gib- 
son said: “terms for the past few 
years have been subject to much 
discussion and varied opinions. This 
year is no exception. It appears that 
the consensus of opinion of most of 
the lenders is that they prefer that 
the new car terms be maintained at 
a maximum of 30 months. Now, 
that’s their ‘druthers,’ but in too 
many cases competition has made a 
36-month payout the standard.” 

On repossessions, “for the most 
part, collections and number of re- 
possessions show a surprisingly 
healthy condition for this time of 
year. However, losses on reposses- 


Typical of the smaller discussion session groups at the recent National Instalment 
Credit Conference in Chicago 


A.B.A. Membership 


The A.B.A. has reached another 
plateau, with a total membership 
of 17,398 as of March 81, a net in- 
crease of 18 since August 31. 


Except for mergers and closings, 
all but 54 banks which were mem- 
bers last year renewed their mem- 
bership—over 9914%. Most new 
banks have enrolled promptly. 
Thus over 98% of the nation’s 
banks, holding over 99% of the 
banking resources, continue united 
in A.B.A. membership. 


sions are slightly higher than they 
were a year ago.” 

On indirect financing: Above all, if 
you are engaged in indirect financ- 
ing, make certain you know your 
dealer. The buying public, when they 
see your forms in a dealer’s place 
of business, have every right to 
believe you have placed your stamp 
of approval on his products and his 
methods of operation. If a customer 
is mistreated, then you will share 
the same ‘brand’ as the dealer.” 


Equipment Financing 


A. F. WAGELE, vice-president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
summarized the bull session opinions 
on equipment financing, which, he 
opined, seems to mean many differ- 
ent things to different people. “T 
suppose,” he said, “that it is a mat- 
ter of definition, and definitions are 
important.” For instance, this def- 
nition of a farmer: “A farmer is a 
man outstanding in his field.” 

To the discussion groups, however, 
“equipment” seemed to signify heavy 
roadbuilding equipment and all other 
industrial machinery. impact 
of the national roadbuilding pro- 
gram was frequently mentioned as 
a great stimulus to this field. While 
this probably will not be felt before 
the end of the year, it is expected 
that contracts for highway con- 
struction will double in the near 
future with the peak being reached 
in the early 1960s... . 

“A warning word was sounded 
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in connection with new machines and 
manufacturers, that there is a dan- 
ger that the new, untried products 
may prove unsatisfactory until the 
bugs have been worked out.” For 
this reason, there was found to be 
a growing use of leases in this fi- 
nancing, with these factors contrib- 
uting to stimulating this method: 
transactions can often be completed 
at a lower executive level; liability 
does not appear on the financial 
statement of the lessee, except as a 
footnote, often inconspicuous; a 
small cash outlay; some tax advan- 
tage. A benefit to the lender is per- 
formance bond protection, which a 
lease arrangement permits.” 

On financing farm equipment: ‘In 
most cases, payments are scheduled 
on a seasonal basis to correspond 
with crop income, 
years being the usual limit, although 
three years is not unknown. Down- 
payments in such transactions are 
generally greater, due to the period 
of time before the first payment. 
Thirty-three and a third percent 
down is the usual requirement.” 

On financing boats and trailers: 
“Two fast-growing industries fur- 
nish the basis for an increasing 
amount of bank financing in the 
equipment field. These are mobile 
homes and boats. Reports from many 
areas indicate a growing interest in 
the house trailer industry. It was 
reported to provide opportunity for 
substantial lending activity, particu- 
larly in areas where trailer living 
has become widespread. Dealers gen- 
erally have been successful, and 
those who pioneered the financing 
of these mobile homes have reported 
outstanding success... . 

“Boat financing was also reported 
to be a field of equipment which is 
enjoying very rapid growth in the 
areas where the activity is possible. 
More leisure time and the develop- 
ment of lightweight boats and pow- 
erful outboard motors, which are 
easily transported, seem to be caus- 
ing a boom in this industry. 

“There are various rates and 
terms. However, experience was uni- 
formly reported to be good, due 
principally to the quality of the risk 
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with two crop. 


Citizens & South- 
ern National 
Bank’s display at 
recent Southeast- 
ern Boat Show in 
Atlanta. Each per- 
son given 
five pennies to 
toss into the stack 
of the model 
riverboat, after 
which they guess- 
ed how many 
pennies would 
find their mark 
during the entire 
show. Winner 
missed the correct 
19,869 by 1 


BARKS in GEORGIA 


represented by purchasers in this 
class.” 


Credit Policies 

JAMES P. WINCHESTER, vice- 
president of Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Brookline, Mass., sum- 
marized the thinking of the bull ses- 
sion in the matter of credit policies. 

“In spite of the large increase in 
commercial loans during the period 
of 1955-56, no loud voice was raised 
about its inflationary effects, but 
considerable concern was expressed 
about the increase of instalment 
credit in commercial banks,” Mr. 
Winchester pointed out. 

“Banks,” he said, “were franchised 
to serve the needs of business and 
people in their communities, and no 
hard and fixed formula could pos- 
sibly be devised to regulate and con- 
trol the ratio of various classes of 
loans. The best answer to this ques- 
tion is whether or not the bank is 
meeting the credit needs of its cus- 
tomers. 

“We are in a period when terms 
of most instalment loan classifica- 
tions will increase. However, the in- 
crease will be very modest; but the 
longer terms will tend to hold out- 
standings up, although you may 
have a decrease in volume... and 
the recent price adjustments, par- 
ticularly in the automobile industry, 
will tend to increase your outstand- 
ing balance per account.” 

Consumer instalment credit, Mr. 
Winchester pointed out, “now avail- 
able to the public through commer- 
cial companies and banks, has es- 
tablished itself as a sound and es- 
sential force in the economic life of 
the American people. The constant 
use and expansion of this banking 


function has strengthened our in- 
dustrial system and given it a vital- 
ity and versatility that has enabled 
it to outstrip the world in produc- 
tion of durable goods. Let us be 
prudent in managing this loan serv- 
ice so that it can continue to func- 
tion for the common good during 
both good and bad times.” 


Property Improvement Loans 

Keith G. Cone, vice-president of 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
summarized this subject. Some 
quotes will be found in the ‘‘Housing 
and Mortgages” section. 


Federal Reserves Study 


A MOST important recent event 
in the field of instalment credit was 
the release by the Federal Reserve 
Board of its staff study of instalment 
credit. This is a massive study, its 
first five volumes (a sixth is still to 
be published) running to more than 
1,600 pages. The purpose of the study 
was to provide a factual basis for 
consideration of the desirability of 
stand-by controls. The study, how- 
ever, is not slanted in any direction 
and has generally been praised as 
an objective and scholarly analysis 
of the whole subject of instalment 
credit and its impact on the economy. 


Two of its findings are: 


(1) Two of every three married 
couples are in debt, either mortgage 
or instalment debt. 

(2) Looking ahead, the study 
forecasts an outstanding total of 
$55- to $60-billion by 1965. 

For a fuller examination of this 
important study see the story begin- 
ning on page 34 of this issue of 
BANKING. 
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Savings 


Savings Bonds Rate Limit 


A HIKE in the interest rate on 
U. S. Savings Bonds issued since 
February 1 from 3% to 344% was 
yoted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on April 10. The Senate 
passed this measure and it has been 
signed by the President. 

Authority had been sought by the 
Treasury to raise the rate to 444%, 
but it had said that it planned an 
increase of only 314% at this time. 

A bill authorizing an increase to 
3%% previously had been approved 
by the House. The 344% limitation 
was sponsored by Committee Chair- 
man Harry F. Byrd. 


Rate Increase Promotion 


AT State-Planters Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts, Richmond, Va., 
the increase to 3% interest on sav- 
ings promotion included large mel- 
low-red 3% signs placed atop the 
tellers’ stations in all of the bank’s 
eight offices as well as in the auto 
bank. Placards at the teller windows 
with appropriate copy outlined the 
breakdown of interest rates on max- 
imum amounts on deposit and de- 
scribed certificates of deposit offered 
by the bank. 

In each unit, there is a large mel- 
low-red 3 made of wood in which 
holes have been grooved to accommo- 
date lollipops to add to the sweet- 
ness of an increase in interest on 
savings and as an incentive to join 
the savers at State-Planters. 


8-Week Management Clinic 
at Dartmouth College 


AN 8-week Management Develop- 
ment Conference for savings bank- 
efs, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
will be held at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., on July 2-August 
24, 1957. The program is limited to 
40 men and has been designed to 
provide training for greater respon- 
sibilities in savings bank manage- 
ment. 

The program will include two 
management courses and two liberal 
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A headache for Floyd R. Robinson, 
left, manager of the Ferndale Branch of 
The Detroit Bank and Trust Company. 
Denton Hassell, a Ferndale manufactur- 
ers’ representative, brought into the 
bank three 5-gallon pickle jars filled 
with 43,000 pennies which he and his 
wife had saved since their marriage in 
1938. Mr. Hassell and his 6-year-old 
daughter, Nancy, seem undismayed over 
the dilemma faced by Mr. Robinson 


arts courses. The management 
courses will deal with the ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Credit Management” and 
“Understanding the Money Market.” 

Further details may be obtained 
from NAMSB’s offices at 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Operating Methods 


THE Trust Company of Georgia 
in Atlanta has inaugurated a new 
savings methods designed to make 
savings easier and more convenient. 
Under the program, all savings 
transactions are handled at any and 
all banking windows, including 
drive-in windows in downtown At- 
lanta, and at the branches. Instead 
of an entry in a passbook, the Trust 
Company furnishes a machine- 
stamped receipt for savings deposits, 
and a similar receipt covering with- 
drawals. 

The savings customer is given a 
folder in which to keep receipts and 
also to maintain a record of his 
own savings balance. Twice a year 
immediately after interest has been 
credited on June 1 and December 1, 
the bank mails a statement to every 
savings customer. 


The new savings system has also 
been adopted by The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Au- 
gusta—a Trust Company affiliate. 


Mutual Fund Purchases 


PEOPLE in 39 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year invested 
a greater portion of their incomes in 
shares of open-end investment com- 
panies (mutual funds) than they did 
formerly, reports the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies. 

The accompanying table gives a 
state-by-state listing of mutual fund 
purchases both on a per capita basis 
and in relation to each $1,000 of per- 
sonal income. 


Per Capita and Income Bases 
New Investment 


Per $1000 
of Income 
(Based on 
U. S. Dept. 
of Com- 
merce 
Income 
figures 
for 1955) 


Per Capita 
(Based on 
Population 
as of 
July 1, 1956 
est. by U.S. 
Bureau of 
Census) 


$13.38 
17.10 
20.99 
14.05 
17.86 
11.20 
13.86 
11.32 
11.27 
11.03 
10.06 
10.90 
12.60 
9.65 
7.38 
12.17 
8.28 
7.91 
6.78 


7.97 


6.55 
6.26 
6.24 
7.97 
7.66 
7.63 
3.78 
5.47 
3.31 
5.90 


South Dakota 
Montana 

District of Columbia. 
Minnesota 

California 

Idaho 

Missouri 


$10.14 
9.40 
9.13 


Massachusetts 
Wyoming 
North Dakota 
New York 


Oklahoma 
Arizona 


Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Arkansas 
Utah 
Mississippi 
Wisconsin 
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Tennessee 

New Hampshire . 
Illinois 

Georgia 

Alabama 
Michigan 

Virginia 

Ohio 


New Jersey 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Delaware 
Nevada 


No Savings Shortage 


THERE is no shortage of savings 
if the term savings is properly un- 
derstood as referring to the basic 
situation on the supply side of the 
capital market, according to Ray- 
mond Goldsmith, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Re- 
sponsibility for the recent tight 
money episode should be attributed 


ta 


Around 75,000 young people partici- 
pated in the first National Thrift Essay 
Contest sponsored by the National 
Thrift Committee to encourage the 
youth of America in a better under- 
standing of the philosophy and prac- 
tice of thrift. Above, Robert K. Wil- 
mouth, savings department of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, presents 
awards to the contest winners at a 
luncheon in Chicago. 


mainly to increasing demand, par- 
ticularly from corporate business, 
rather than to changes in supply, 
he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Goldsmith said 
that “our current tight money posi- 
tion is very reminiscent of typical 
market behavior in the late stages 
of a boom. When compared with 
1927, the last quasi-normal boom, the 
present level of interest rates re- 
veals that while the price-interest 
rate level represented by Treasury 
securities is about the same now as 
it was 30 years ago, virtually all 
other rates are lower. 


“There are long-term swings in 
interest rates, with noticeable 
troughs in 1850, 1899, 1946, and 
peaks in 1869 and 1921. If we may 
expect a continuation of these swings 
then it appears that the past decade 
represents the first part of an up- 
ward phase and that we must count 
on at least five to 10 more years of 
rising interest rates. Obviously, how- 
ever, the rise is likely to be ata 
much slower pace than in the past 
few years. And we may be certain 
that it will be interrupted from time 
to time by cyclical declines, one of 
which may be under way at the pres- 
ent time.” 


Thrift Week Citations 


SPECIAL citations will be awarded 
members of the National Thrift 
Committee who develop the most 
outstanding observances of National 
Thrift Week, October 20-26, 1957, 
according to the committee. Recog- 
nition for these outstanding observ- 
ances will be made in January 1958. 

Members of the National Thrift 
Committee represent all phases of 
finance and a number of business 
firms. 

The theme for National Thrift 
Week observance will, of course, be 
“SAVE—Savings Are Very Essen- 
tial.” 

All financial institutions are in- 
vited by the committee to join in 
this observance. 


Housing and Mortgages 


Urge VA-FHA Consolidation 


AUTHORIZATION for the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to pro- 
vide veterans with home loan serv- 
ices comparable to- those now 
provided by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was suggested to the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The proposal was made by John 
A. Reilly of Washington, D. C., chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban Housing 
of the A.B.A.’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation. Mr. Reilly is pres- 
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ident of the Second National Bank 
in Washington. 

“We believe that consideration 
might be given to a consolidation of 
the VA home loan program with that 
of the FHA by amending the Na- 
tional Housing Act to give certain 
advantages to veterans not available 
to nonveterans in financing homes 
with FHA insured mortgages,” Mr. 
Reilly said. 

“This might be accomplished by 
providing that the downpayment on 
such a loan to a veteran be one-half 
of the downpayment required of a 
nonveteran and that the insurance 
premium on a veteran’s loan be paid 
by the VA.” 


The A.B.A. spokesman told the 
Senate Subcommittee that a pro- 
gram of this type under FHA aus- 
pices could continue in effect until 
June 30, 1958, for World War II vet- 
erans and until January 31, 1965, for 
Korea veterans. These are the ter- 
minal dates set by law for the pres- 
ent VA program. 

Mr. Reilly also called for the 
adoption of “a free interest rate” 
for federally insured and guarat- 
teed home loans as a step toward 
elimination of mortgage discounts. 

Any further expansion of Govern- 
ment supports in the mortgage lend- 
ing field was opposed as being ul- 
necessary and inflationary. 
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On several other matters Mr. 
Reilly presented views of the A.B.A. 
which were expressed earlier in 
testimony before a House of Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee on Hous- 


ing. 


1958 S&M Conference to 
Be Held March 10-12 


THE 1958 Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference and the Na- 
tional School Savings Forum of the 
American Bankers Association will 
be held in New York at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on March 10, 11, 12, it 
has been announced by J. R. Dunker- 
ley, senior deputy manager in charge 
of the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the A.B.A. Due to increased 
activity in the savings and mortgage 
field, the 1958 meeting will again in- 
clude three days of sessions. 

The 1957 conference and forum 
held during March were attended by 
1,200 people—the largest registra- 
tion in the Division’s 54-year history. 
The Hotel Roosevelt was selected 
for next year’s meetings because its 
facilities and its system of preregis- 
tration of rooms, initiated this year, 
are especially suited to the needs 
of general sessions, group meetings, 
and educational displays of large 
meetings such as the A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Conference and the 
National School Savings Forum. 


New Housing Starts Down 


NEW nonfarm housing unit starts 
in March totaled 83,000, a decline 
of 15.8% from a year earlier. Hous- 
ing starts for the first three months 
of 1957 total 213,000 which com- 
pares with 251,900 for the first three 


THE RATIO OF SAVINGS INVESTED 
IN MORTGAGES 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


1940 1945 1950 


Source: Savings and Mortgage Statistics, ABA 
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months of 1956, or a decline of 
15.4%. 

Based upon the March figure, the 
U. S. Department of Labor projects 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of nonfarm housing starts at 910,000. 

For the first time since December 
1951 the annual housing starts pro- 
jection has dipped below the annual 
rate of 1,000,000 units. 

Sharing the concern of some Gov- 
ernment officials over the decline in 
housing starts, Senator Sparkman 
has introduced a bill in Congress 
which would provide Government in- 
sured loans extending over a period 
of 40 years at a maximum interest 
rate of 4%. 


Construction Sets New High 


THE value of new construction 
put in place expanded seasonally in 
March to $3,172,000,000, setting a 
new high for the month and closing 
out the most active first quarter on 
record, according to preliminary es- 
timates prepared jointly by the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. 

March activity brought the first 
quarter total to $9,157,000,000, a 4% 
increase over the previous January- 
March high in 1956. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, new construction ac- 
tivity in this year’s first quarter 
reached the unprecedented annual 
rate of $44.8-billion, as compared 
with an annual rate of $44.4-billion 
in the preceding quarter and actual 
expenditures of $44.3-billion for the 
year 1956. 

Private expenditures, which ac- 
counted for more than 70% of all 
new construction activity during the 
first quarter of 1957, totaled $6,581,- 
000,000 slightly above construction 
outlays in the previous record first 
quarter of 1956. 


ESTIMATED NONFARM MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURES 
75,556 


PERCENT CHANGE 
1940 - 1956 —59% 
1954-1955 +9% 
1955-1956 +9% 


1940 1954 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


FNMA Bill Passes Senate 


THE Senate has passed S. 1325, 
giving additional authority to FNMA 
for purchasing mortgages. The bill 
provides for an increase in the pre- 
ferred stock of FNMA and would 
allow $750,000,000 purchasing power 
for additional loan purchases. 


FNMA Preferred Increased 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made by 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation that its preferred stock 
will be increased by $50,000,000 un- 
der provisions of a law signed re- 
cently by President Eisenhower. 

The new law, an amendment to 
the National Housing Act, also au- 
thorized a $50,000,000 increase in 
the Association’s authority to pur- 
chase and to issue commitments to 
purchase FHA-insured cooperative 
housing mortgages. 

The change in the preferred stock 
capitalization pertains only to FN- 
MA’s Secondary Market Operations. 
Preferred stock is issued to and is 
held only by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The increase in commit- 
ment and purchasing authority for 
cooperative housing mortgages 
comes under the association’s special 
assistance functions. 


Housing, Population Growth 
Just About Keep Pace. 


“THE growth in the nation’s hous- 
ing stock appears to have just about 
kept pace with population growth 
during the past seven years,” states 
Business Trends, published by the 
Research Department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

It is pointed out by Business 
Trends that the country’s nonfarm 
population has increased by nearly 
21,000,000 persons since 1950 to a 
total currently around 146,500,000 
men, women, and children. “The 7- 
year growth in the nonfarm popula- 
tion was about 17%, almost identical 
with the estimated increase in the 
number of occupied dwelling units 
during this period,”’ reports the FRB 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 174) 
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Prepare for Widowhood 


“IT’S every man’s duty to teach 
his wife to be a widow,” according 
to Mrs. Charles Ulrick Bay, widow 
of the former U. S. Ambassador to 
Norway and chairman and president 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
member firm of A. M. Kidder & Co., 
and a director and chairman of the 
executive committee of American 
Export Lines. 

Addressing the 7th annual conven- 
tion of The Young Presidents’ Or- 
ganization, Mrs. Bay listed the eight 
steps as: 

“Teach her to handle budget mat- 
ters, to write checks, to plan the 
family spending programs. 

“Prepare her for some gainful 
occupation. 

“See that she understands the 
stock market and the handling of 
investments. 

‘Make sure she gets to know your 
banker, your broker, your insurance 
man, and your lawyer. 

“And then—to give her the tools 
to work with—Prepare a will. 

“Stretch insurance to cover the 
mortgage on your home. 

“Keep some emergency money in 
her own private savings or checking 
account. 

“Write her a letter instructing her 
what to do and what not to do.” 


Trusts Plan to Assist 
Oregon's Klamath Indians 


GLENN L. EMMONS, U. S. Com- " 


missioner of Indian Affairs, has de- 
veloped a plan to have trust depart- 
ments of banks in Oregon safeguard 
the interests of Indians who can no 
longer be wards of the Government. 

Commissioner Emmons, on leave 
from his position as president and 
chairman of the First State Bank 
of Gallup, N. Mex., is a former treas- 
urer of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. He had asked for the help 
of a 3-man committee of trust bank- 
ers to assist in developing the plan. 
In February 1954 this committee 
was formed: Edwin P. Neilan, pres- 
ident of the Equitable Security Trust 
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Trust Services 


Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs 
Glenn L. Em- 
mons, lower right, 
with committee 
of trustmen: left 
to right, Edwin P. 
Neilan, John W. 
Remington, and 
Richard G. Stock- 
ton at recent 
meeting in Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Company, Wilmington, Del., John W. 
Remington, president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and Richard G. Stockton, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The committee met recently in 
Portland, Oreg., to discuss plans 
with trust bankers of the city. In 
Oregon, members of the Klamath 
tribe are the Indians involved in 
the termination of Federal trustee- 
ship. 

The bankers conferring with Com- 
missioner Emmons and his commit- 
tee in Portland agreed that there 
should be no “competition” among 
trust bankers for the business and 
that the 3-man committee should 
make the allocations of trust ar- 
rangements if the plan goes into 
effect. 

The trusts would provide for the 
allocation of funds for the education 
of minor Indians as well as for sub- 
sistence and other necessary ex- 
penditures. Under the law, the Com- 
missioner would have the responsi- 
bility of deciding what other In- 
dians should be designated, because 
of incompetence, inexperience, or 
other reasons, to have their funds 
placed in trust. 


Trust Funds for Atoms 


THE Power Reactor Development 
Company has announced the borrow- 
ing of $2,000,000 from pension trust 
funds supervised by a number of 


New York banks. The first advance- 
ment is part of a $15,000,000 loan to 
be obtained over a 2-year period 
under agreement with the banks, 
to assist in financing the Enrico 
Fermi Atomic Power Plant being 
built by PRDC near Monroe, Mich. 

The funds are to be used immedi- 
ately to meet current engineering 
construction costs of the plant, which 
was started last year. 

The $15,000,000 loan is to be re- 
paid by July 1, 1970, and is guaran- 
teed by 13 electric power companies 
that are members of PRDC. 

Power Reactor Development Com- 
pany is a nonprofit corporation 
formed by 21 electric power com- 
panies and engineering and manu- 
facturing companies to build and op- 
erate a “breeder” reactor plant for 
the generation of electric power. One 
of the unique features of the atomic 
reactor to be used is that it will pro- 
duce more nuclear fuel than it burns. 


Turn to page 82 for an article on 
“Charitable Trusts’? by William J. Bowe. 


Good Name a Must 


“THE manner in which we serve 
our commercial customers, our repu- 
tation for handling general banking 
business, has a decided effect on our 
trust growth and our present and 
prospective trust customers,” ac- 
cording to Melville M. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association and vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Lebanon, Pa. 
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Addressing the 30th annual PBA 
Trust Conference in Harrisburg, Mr. 
Parker explained that “so far as 
public relations are concerned, it 
works both ways. I think we all 
know of cases and institutions where 
the public has one opinion of the 
banking department and the bank- 
ing service of a bank or trust com- 


American Bankers Association 


Citizens & South- 
en National 
Bank, Atlanta, ap- 
plies aggressive 
selling in its trust 
department. 
Frank D. Miller, 
left, v.p. and trust 
officer, discusses 
selling aids with 
Harvey Hill, v.p. 
and general trust 
officer 


pany, and another attitude toward 
the trust service of that particular 
bank. 

“A bank,” Mr. Parker declared, 
“may acquire the reputation of being 
a good bank but rendering poor 
trust service; or of being a good 
trust institution but a poor bank for 
commercial services. Bank manage- 
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North Carolina, 


ment must be constantly alert to the 
fact that the institution’s reputation 
in one capacity reflects on its repu- 
tation in the other capacity. Speak- 
ing particularly from the standpoint 
of our country banks, if a bank goes 
into the trust business or is already 
in the trust business, the people han- 
dling the trust service must be fully 
qualified. They cannot regard their 
trust duties as a sideline.” 

Trust business in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Parker pointed out, has shown 
a greater percentage of growth than 
has commercial banking business. He 
quoted dollar amounts showing that 
commercial banking resources in the 
state in the past five years had in- 
creased 17%. During the same 5- 
year period, trust resources increased 
65%. 


The Carolina Hotel, 


Pinehurst 


27-31 
10-22 


22-25 
10-11 


21-22 
21-23 


May 1957 


American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 
Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung 

Hotel, New Orleans 
National Agricultural Credit Conference, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen 

of Bermuda, via New York 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Connecticut Bankers Short Trust Course, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

California Bankers Association Bank 
Management Conference, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles 

Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


May 
May 


June 1 


(CONTINUED: ON PAGE 110) 


North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

New Ocean House, 


Delaware, 

Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 

Kansas, Wichita 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hote St. 
Louis 

Mississipi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Study Conference, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile ; 

New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Maryland, Cruise to Nassau; and Ha- 
vana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda 
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Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


Springs 

Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 

Kansas Bankers’ Bank Management 
Clinic, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 


Vt. 

South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 

Nevada, Reno 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 

Nebraska Bankers Bank Management 
Conference, Crete 

Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead,- Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Washington, Chinook Hotel Yakima 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers School of Banking, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Michigan, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

Pennsylvania Bankers Trust Training 
School, Penn State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Carolinas Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Summer School, 
Penn State University, University 
Park 

Savings Banks of Maine, Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
a pee Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire. Fall 
a Sunset Hill House, Sugar 

i 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky. Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Savings Banks of Connecticut, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting). Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 

Moines 
Savings Banks of New York, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 
Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
*Joint meeting © 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
NABAC Western Regional Convention, 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 
American Safe Deposit Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Midwest and Lake divisions, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
35th Annual Convention, Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

NABAC Northern Regional Convention, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 

Consumer Credit Management Program, 
under auspices of Graduate School of 
Business. Columbia University, Arden 
House, Harriman 

Ohio School of Banking, Ohio University, 
Athens 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
at, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
on, 

11th Annual Convention Savings Banks 
Insurance Forum of the State of New 
York, Thousand Islands Club, Thou- 
sand Islands, N. Y 

School of Mortgage Banking: Courses 1 
and 2, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 
School of Mortgage Banking: Course 1, 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

NABAC School for bank auditors and 
comptrollers, University of. Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 33rd annual con- 
vention, Atlanta - Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention. Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantic City 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendor. 
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May 27-29 
June 3- 5 6- 8 
June 4-6 a 8-11 
June 7-8 
9-11 
June 7-8 
16-18 
June 7-8 
June 9-12 17-18 
June 11-12 
June 11-14 
19-23 
June 12-16 
June 13-15 May 20-22 
June 13-15 June 2-15 
June 14-15 
June 9-14 
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Aug. 3 
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Aug. 18-23 Aug. 4-16 
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Sept. 12-14 Oct. 3 
Oct. 6- 9 
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Oct. 7-10 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 18-15 
Oct. 14-15 Oct 7-10 
Oct. 18-19 
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Nov. 13-14 
Nov 4- 7 
Nov. 15-17 
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IN FAST-GROWING WEST 


El Paso sets new records in serving western markets * 1956 


‘le: In 1956, the nine Western 

=~ and Southwestern states 

now served by El Paso 

Natural Gas Company and 

its subsidiary companies 

reached record levels of 

prosperity. Population increased by almost 

one million persons. Per capita income was 

at an all-time high. New businesses and in- 
dustries sprang into existence. 

This brought soaring demands for energy 
—and foreshadowed far greater require- 
ments jin the future. 

In 1956, El Paso Natural Gas Company 
set new records in meeting Western needs. 
More important, it took positive steps to en- 
able it to serve this growing market in the 
future. 


Looking to the future, E] Paso— 

e Constructed and placed in service approxi- 
mately two-thirds of an additional system 
capacity of 450 million cubic feet per day, 
authorized by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in late 1955. 


Contracted to deliver an additional 435 
million cubie feet of natural gas per day 
to Western customers. Upon completion of 
expansion programs required under these 


preliminary agreements, El Paso will have 
a delivery capacity somewhat in excess 
of three billion cubic feet of gas per day. 


Obtained access—through acquisition 
(completed in early 1957) of Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation — to the proven 
and potential sources of natural gas that 
can be economically delivered to markets 
served by the entire system. 


Consolidated its position in oil production, 
refining and marketing, and established 
bases for participation in petrochemical 
production. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1956 1955 
Operating Revenues. . . $221,515,546 $179,451,092 


Net Income 
(After Income Taxes) . $ 26,736,242* $ 19,031,211* 


Preferred Dividends ...$ 4,039,940 $ 3,858,271 


Balance for Common — 
$ 22,696,302 $ 15,172,940 
Number of Common Stock 
Shares Outstanding. . 10,770,170 9,935,720** 


Earnings per Common 


*After provision for possible.rate refund. 
**Giving effect to two-for-one stock split of December, 1956. 


For copies of El Paso’s 1956 Annual Report to 
Stockholders, write El Paso Natural Gas Company, 
El Paso, Texas 


%* The Western market served by El Paso Natural Gas Company and its subsidiaries includes 
California, West Texas, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 
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Energy needs soar 
= 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION in the southern half of California totalled a record 
$1,320,000,000 during 1956. Included were petroleum, natural gas, and natural 
gas liquids valued at approximately $1,096,000,000 (96% of the State total), and 
other minerals valued at $224,000,000 (63% of the State total). The mineral 
output of the southern half of California is exceeded in value only by that of two 
states —Texas, and all of California. Only 11 states exceed Los Angeles County, the 
leading mineral producing county of California. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


STATEMENT °F CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans (less reserves) 

Earned Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 
Bank Premises 


$ 485,699,759.11 

$1,057,802,119.20 
93,204,404.14 
30,746,798.17 1,181,753,321.51 
879,017,956.21 
9,336,951.73 
8,898,291.65 
6,866,032.38 
226,862.73 
$2,571,799,175.32 


59;262,500.00 
59,262,500.00 
59,419,170.71 $ 177,944,170.71 
Reserves tor Interest, Taxes, etc 18,500,899.18 
Interest Collected—Unearned 6,708,789.91 
Acceptances and Letters or Credit 8,898,291.65 
Other Liabilities 420,781.44 
Deposits—Time $ 819,530,393.40 
1,539,795,849.03 2,359,326,242.43 

$2,571,799,175.32 
Securities carried at $328,717,579.00 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


150 Offices and Branches serving Southern California 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
V. H. Rossetti Thomas A. J. Dockweiler John O’Melveny 


Honorary Chairman Attorney Attorney 


James E. Shelton Paul D. Dodds Fred B. Ortman 


Chairman Senior Vice President Industrialist 

Chester A. Rude Gabriel C. Duque . 
Vice Chairman Attorney b blic 

Lloyd Austin Essich Supply Co. of California 

Presi , Essi Ge. 

Arnold O. Beckman Chairman of the Board er epee Ge. 
Milton M. Teague 


President Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. Corporation «+ Vice President and General 
Manager, Limoneira Co. 


Walter W. Candy, Jr. Robert E. Gross 
President, Bullock’s, Inc. Chairman of the Board Edward R. Valentine 
Norman Chandler Lockheed Asrcraft Corp. Chairman of the Board 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times Oscar Lawler 
Maynard McFie C. T. Wienke 


‘resident 
California Hardware Co. Investments Senior Vice President 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Government Bonds 
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willing to take such a maturity ap. 
peared to have gone into hiding. Sub- 
scription for a longer maturity would 
be so small as not to be worth while 
unless so high a rate was attached 
as to disorganize severely the cur. 
rent market. There would also be 
the risk of an amount of attrition 
which would be most unwelcome at 
the present. 


Public Debt Maturity 


On March 31 the total of public 
debt issues was just over $227,000,- 
000. Over 54% of that amount was 
due or redeemable within one year; 
2314 % was due or redeemable within 
the following four years. So 7714% 
of the public debt must be refunded 
or paid off (“paid off” is a joke!) 
within five years. 

The average maturity of the 
$171.5 - billion of marketable debt 
(that figure excludes about $55.5- 
billion of savings bonds) was just 
under five years. This was six 
months shorter than in March last 
year. When the current Administra- 
tion took office it was about 5% 
years. With the best intentions, the 
present Administration has been 
completely unable to place longer- 
term issues. 

One reason has been the constant 
competition of other investment me- 
dia at rates more attractive than 
could be offered by the Treasury. 
Long-term investors such as savings 
banks, insurance companies and 
large investment funds have had a 
steady flow of mortgages as well as 
corporate and municipal issues. Tak- 
ing these has left no funds to spare 
for Governments. 

Meanwhile, the liquidity position 
of banks was being constantly low- 
ered by the increase in their loan 
totals. As a, consequence banks only 
wished to exchange their maturing 
issues for very-short-term new is- 
sues. This was equally true for cor- 
porations who were keeping their 
cash reserves almost entirely in 
Treasury bills and maturities of one 
year or less. 

This being true the Treasury has 
been forced to put out what would 
be taken by the holders of matur- 
ities. Not to do so would have re- 
sulted in embarrassing cash attri- 
tion. To pay a rate which would be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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How do you rate this family as a prospect 
for your services? 


Parents in early thirties ‘PAYMENT 
| 00 | 


t 
DUE THIS WEEK,% 


These are the kind of folks who come into your place 
of business every week when you display the emblem of 
A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club Christmas Club a Corporation. 


a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group Nearly half of all Christmas Club members (46.6%) 


Proportion of are between the ages of 25 and 44, far in excess of the 
Proportion of Christmas Club 


d Total Population Membership population ratio (28.5%) of this group. These are the 
Age Bracket In Age Bracket In Age Bracket 


Under 15 Years 3 
15-24 loans, safe deposit boxes and financial advice: They are 


people who need all your services—savings programs, 


25-34 “ your best market today and in the years to come. 
35-44 


45-54 * . ‘ Why not get the full story on the business-building 


55-64 
Gimes benefits of Christmas Club? A staff member of Christmas 


Club a Corporation will call at your request. There’s no 


obligation, of course. 


Club 


a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


D U E THIS WEE K; Builds Character + Builds Savings 


at 


ECS Builds Business For Financial Institutions 


May 1957 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


flluminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, eftc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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in competition with the offerings of 
other investment media might well 
have put a brake on the amount of 
other issues, issues which were nec- 
essary to supply the capital needed 
to keep industry going. 

To make any real progress in 
stretching out the average maturity 
of the public debt is not currently 
practicable. When it needs the 
money the Treasury, of course, will 
get it, but not by lengthening ma- 
turities. 


Refunding F and G Savings Bonds 


Between now and the end of the 
year about $1.5-billion of Series F 
and G Savings Bonds will mature. 
Their maturity will require either an 
extension at a better rate or an ex- 
change for something new; a mar- 
ketable bond is under consideration. 


It is suggested that here is an op- 
portunity to test the possibility of 
extending the maturity with a group 
of real investors. 

The possibilities are now being 
thrashed out by the Treasury with 
almost all the so-called investment 
experts. 

It might be that a formula could 
be found which would persuade the 
holders of the maturing bonds to 
take a marketable issue at some 
step-up in yield. Pretty much every- 
thing has been suggested. Perhaps 
a 10-year bond offered at a discount 
would meet with approval. Perhaps 
we have already seen the peak of 
interest rates. If so, a 10-year bond 
with a 344% coupon should have 
little market risk. 

What the Treasury decides will 
soon be announced. How the offer 
is received will be real news when 
it comes. 


Better Business Bureau Ad Code 
Adopted by Banks 


ings or thrift institutions rec- 
ommended by the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., were 
adopted by the Bergen County 
(N.J.) Bankers Association at the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
board of trustees. 

This announcement was made re- 
cently by Peter DeLeeuw, Jr., presi- 


peinagang for advertising of sav- 


Painting during 
banking hours in 
the Bay Ridge 
Office of the Lin- 
coln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These two 
students demon- 
strate their tal- 
ents during an art 
exhibit of the 
Bay Ridge High 
School held in the 
bank lobby dur- 
ing April. The en- 
tire exhibit drew 
favorable com- 
ment from the de- 
positors and from 
students and their 
parents 


dent of the association and of Na- 
tional Community Bank, Garfield. 

The Better Business Bureau's 
code will be mailed to every officer 
in the 64 banking offices in the 
county for their future guidance in 
the preparation of advertising. 

The adoption of the standards was 
recommended by a special commit- 
tee on advertising practices. 
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Every 2 minutes... 


*An average, based on total transactions last year 


...a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 
Continental Illinois 


Government bonds turn over like hotcakes here at the Continental Illinois. 

When you phone us to sell, the chances are the sale will be made before 

you hang up. When you phone us to buy, we’ll probably have what you 

want “‘in stock” or close by. 

This. is one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the 

world. It is used freely by our customers, our correspondents, and their 
"customers. Why don’t you try us? Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


cated that there was no need for 
any special efforts to establish new 
offices of federally-chartered sav- 
ings and loan associations in com- 
munities at present without such 
associations. 

The subcommittee had asked the 
HLBB to study the need for charter- 
ing additional associations. With the 
exception of “certain sparsely popu- 
lated areas in the western section 
of the country there are no areas 
that do not come within the primary 
lending areas of existing insured 
savings and loan associations,’ the 
Board reported. 

There are a total of 168 urban 
places having a population in excess 
of 10,000 each in which no S&L of- 
fices are located, it was observed, 
and 300 communities that do not at 
present have “adequate” S&L fa- 
cilities. 

However, the Board found that 
in no instance was the failure to 
provide new facilities in these areas 
due to the inability of organizing 
groups to raise an adequate amount 
of capital. Hence no action by Con- 
gress to stimulate organization of 
S&L’s is needed, the Board con- 
cluded. 

Eventually the Federal Reserve 
Board may be expected to state its 


position on the desirability of en- 
actment of standby authority to 
impose consumer credit—that is, 
instalment credit—controls. 

The Board is studying the ques- 
tion. Pending that study, of course, 
no one can predict with authority the 
position the Board will take. 

Nevertheless, there is a consistent 
philosophy enunciated by the Board 
since Gov. William McC. Martin be- 
came chairman, and particularly in 
the last two or three years, which 
would lead to the supposition that 
the Board would oppose standby 
peacetime controls over such credit. 
It would be a real surprise if the 
Board did back such -controls in 
peacetime. 

It is generally the Board’s firm 
view that over-all endeavors to in- 
fluence the supply of money are 
more important than selective con- 
trols over any particular segment 
of the credit picture. It is the phil- 
osophy of the Board that officials 
should not attempt, within such a 
general framework, arbitrarily to de- 
cide the proportion of the total sup- 
ply of credit to be allocated to vari- 
ous industries. 

An article on the Board’s study 
appears on page 34. 

On the other hand, the Board is 
said to feel that as an auxiliary to 
materials controls in time of a na- 
tional emergency, instalment credit 


HAVE YOU SEEN..... 


(1) A discussion of the question of consumer credit controls by a 
member of the Reserve Board who appears to refiect the Board’s phil- 
osophy as it has been enunciated in recent years. Write to Gov. A. L. 
Mills, Jr., Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 
25, D. C., for a copy of Gov. Mills’ address to the National Consumer 


Credit Conference for 1957. 


(2) A summary of the many proposals sent to the House for liberal- 
izing Government-sponsored housing mortgage credit. Write to your 
Congressman or to the House Banking Committee, New House Office 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., for a copy of the report on H.R. 6659. 

(3) One of the handiest sets of current tables on Treasury Savings 


Bonds and their relationship to the savings picture. 


Write to W. 


Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treasury, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., for Mr. Burgess’ statement given on 
April 3, 1957, before the Senate Finance Committee. 

(4) An analysis, state by state, of the coverage or “population” of 
all savings and loan associations. Write to the Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of the “Study of All Savings and 
Loan Association Offices United States and Possessions Dec. 31, 1955.” 

(5) A break-down by states of the trend on farm real estate values, 
rising nationally despite a relatively laggard net farm income. Write 
to the Information Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for a copy of “Current Developments in the Farm 
Real Estate Market,” released April 3, 1957. 
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controls may be necessary and de- 
sirable. These thus would reinforce 
the official aim of diverting scarce 
materials from consumer durable 
production to war production by in- 
hibiting the availability of credit to 
buttress demand for durables. 


Race to Ease Housing Credit 


There was every sign at time of 
writing of a competitive race to- 
ward easing the terms of Govern- 
ment-sponsored housing credit and 
to provide more Treasury funds for 
such loans by one stratagem or an- 
other. 

The Administration dropped the 
2 percentage points of additional 
downpayment it required in July 
1955 as an anti-inflationary move. 

At time of writing the House had 
not yet acted on its Banking Com- 
mittee’s broad mortgage credit lib- 
eralizing bill, and the Senate Bank- 
ing Subcommittee on Housing was 
drafting its own version of an omni- 
bus bill. It is destined to be a credit 
easing bill. 

As an indication of Congressional 
thinking, the chief terms of the 
House committee’s housing bill are 
summarized below. It is likely that 
final legislation will not be enacted 
before June. 


Halve Vet Downpayments 


In order to replace eventually the 
Veterans Administration in the 
mortgage picture the committee pro- 
poses to set up a veterans’ prefer- 
ence schedule in FHA, and provides 
that veterans under a new subsec: 
tion (j) of FHA Sec. 203 shall get 
loans at one-half the minimum down- 
payment required of nonveterans, 
and that veterans shall not have to 
pay a mortgage insurance premium. 

Nonveterans could be insured to 
a maximum of 4% on the first 
$9,000 of a loan, 20% on the next 
$6,000, and 30% on sums above 
these categories. This is thus de- 
signed to encourage builders fur- 
ther to stay in low-priced housing 
under Government aegis. 

Veterans preference loans would 
be made eligible for “investment” 
up to $1-billion reserve of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance fund. 
If used, this would compel the Trea- 
sury to borrow this money elsewhere 
to make good the so-called reserves. 

The Administration had recom- 
mended that the Federal National 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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“The boy is stationed near Yokosuka, Japan, and...” 


“ NE MORNING RECENTLY, 
O a banker called me,” says Jim 
Dunford, manager of our St. Louis 
office. “Seems a customer of his 
wanted to send some American 
Express Travelers Cheques to his son, 
stationed with the Army in Japan. 
Could it be done? Well, it so happens 
that having worked in our San Fran- 
cisco office for years, I'd handled a 
number of transactions like this one. 
I was able to assure the banker that 
the Travelers Cheques would be in 


the boy’s hands in Japan in less than 
24 hours.” 

Knowing Jim Dunford, we'd say 
it’s likely that he took an almost per- 
sonal pleasure in expediting this busi- 
ness. For Jim kes to do things for 
people. That’s one of the reasons why 
Jim Dunford is an American Express 
District Manager. 

But there’s more to the stock in 
trade of the Jim Dunfords of 
American Express than plain good 
nature. ‘hese are men who know 


languages, customs and people every- 
where intimately. Through 397 offices 
around the world, they can help you 
arrange prompt, courteous banking 
service for any of your customers. 
They'll get your customers the right 
accommodations in the right hotels... 
help them clear customs quickly... 
even find them baby-sitters if neces- 
sary! In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home, 
just about everywhere under the sun. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


May 1957 


James V. Dunford, District Manager, American Express, St. Louis 
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REASONS WHY 
COLLECTIONS ARE 
FASTER WHEN YOU 


ROUTE REPUBLIC... 


ete and Bus ore picked up continuously 
“at terminals, day and night, by special 
Bark messengers. 


4. ON YOUR AUTHORITY — 

| uncollected insufficient items are immedi- 
2 WITHIN MINUTES — they | kir M ately re-presented for payment to the Pay- 
ore being processed in Republic's Round- AN, ing Bank without necessity for returning 
the-Clock Transit Department. Office. them to. you. 


REPUBLIC 
National V i of Dallas 


The Financial Center of the Southwest 


eo THEN PEOPLE — 
nearly 200 people, including four manner 
bank officers, serve as an experi- FEDERAL 
enced team around the clock to DEPOSIT 
provide you with the best continu- : INSURANCE 
‘ous transit service possible. CORPORATION 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $75, 000,000 +» LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


Mortgage Association’s capacity to 
purchase ordinary VA and FHA-ap- 
proved mortgages (as distinct from 
“special support” purchases) be 
poosted by $1- billion. Congress 
passed an interim $500,000,000 law. 
The House committee would boost 
this total by $1-billion, making the 
aggregate total $2.6-billion, and al- 
lowing FNMA at any time to tap the 
Treasury for the whole amount. 
Furthermore, the House Banking 
Committee proposes that an addi- 
tional $250,000,000 (to a maximum 
of $450,000,000) be authorized to 
provide cash for marketwise mar- 
ginal or “special support” FHA 
loans, for such projects as coopera- 
tive housing, housing for the elderly, 
etc. Additionally the committee pro- 
poses, specifically, to boost to $500,- 
000,000 from $200,000,000 Treasury 
purchases (via FNMA) for extra- 
budgetary military housing. 


Urban Renewal 


For urban renewal, the House 
committee would add $250,000,000 
in the Federal gifts to cities for 
these projects, such gifts having the 
technical designation “capital 
grants.” 

For college housing, authorized 
sums would be boosted by $150,000,- 
000. 

Finally, the House committee pro- 
posed that the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator be directed 
to make a study of the adequacy of 
housing mortgage credit. 


S&L Powers 


Outside the legislative front, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board by 
regulation permitted’ any insured 
savings and loan association to pur- 
chase up to a 50% participating in- 
terest in a home mortgage held by 
another insured association. An in- 
dividual association may use this 
power to a maximum of 20% of its 
assets. 


A Permanent SBA in Prospect 


After having brought about the 
liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Eisenhower 
Administration is now supporting 
the proposal that the Small Business 
Administration be made a perma- 
nent agency. Even without this sup- 
port Congress was disposed to con- 
tinue SBA indefinitely. Now this 
looks like a certain prospect. At 


May 1957 


present, SBA’s statutory life ends on 
July 31. 

When the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration came into office, RFC’s chief 
remaining function was making 
loans to small business. Now that 
a permanent SBA is in the offing, 
the wheel has turned full cycle, as 
it were. SBA even occupies quarters 
in the same Lafayette Building as 
the RFC, and all it would need would 
be another national emergency to 
build a vast Government lending ac- 
tivity around the nucleus of the 
SBA. 

At the same time that Wendell B. 


Barnes, SBA Administrator, was an- 
nouncing the Administration backs 
a permanent SBA, the agency was 
faced with a lack of cash for small 
business loans. SBA’s activity in- 
creased so fast that, as of February 
1, it had to stop disbursing the pro- 
ceeds under new loan approvals. A 
deficiency appropriation of $65,000,- 
000 was voted by the House to carry 
this lending to July 31, but a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses 
on the terms of the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill kept SBA out of 
small business lending funds for 
several weeks. 


THIS is Arizona- 


Between dispersal, climate and Army 
installations, Arizona is rapidly becoming 


the U.S. electronics headquarters 


(Motorola, G.E., AiResearch, RCA, Hughes, 


Sperry Rand, Infilco, Lear, etc.) 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


An agricultural haven with year-round season. 
Arizona’s fertile soil with its vast irrigation systems 
pours out a bounty in cotton, vegetables, citrus, 
dates and practically every other farm crop. 


And THIS is 
“Arizona’s Bank" 


58th in the Nation 
47 Offices 
Resources $449 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Price Support 
Commodity Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


lending agencies for making dis. 
bursements on CCC loans under this 
| plan. Regulations will be published 
in the Federal Register which will 
constitute the offer of CCC to banks 
to finance the 1957 CCC price sup- 
| port program loans covered by such 
| regulations. This will eliminate a 
| great deal of paper work for CCC 
and still afford the same measure 
of protection to CCC and to the 
bank which participates in the f- 
nancing of these loans. Under this 
| plan banks will not be required to 
| retain custody of the producer 
notes, handle loan repayments, or 
| compute interest on the loans. 


Mechanics Are New, But... 


While the mechanics of this plan 
are new, the Certificate of Interest 
| plan of financing price support com- 
modity loans is not new. Certifi- 
cates have been used in the cotton 
| programs since 1941, except for the 
| 1952 crop. About 2,800 banks, 
mostly in the cotton: belt, presently 
| have agreements with CCC and 
participate in the cotton loan pro- 
gram. In 1953 and 1954, CCC es- 
tablished pools of outstanding price 
support loans and, through its fiscal 
agent, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
: ADVERTISED IN Chicago, sold Certificates of Interest 
25 checks Fhe Saturday £eeninn to banks in all parts of the nation. 
More than 3,200 banks participated 
MORE in these ee for the financing of 
price-support loans. 
PROFITABLE This is a pilot installation for the 
ACCOUNTS purpose of working out the “bugs” 
which inevitably occur in establish- 
ing a new wide-scale system of op- 
eration. Plans for expanding this 
type of operation to the rest of 
| the nation may be developed at the 
close of the 1957 crop loan season 
and will be based largely upon the 
experience gained in this pilot op- 
| eration. 


$2.50 
in advance 


Nothing goes to sleep as easily 
as one’s conscience. 


The small hat will be in style 
again this summer, but not the small 
hat your wife had last summer. 
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Renee Reifel 


She wants to know what we did with the $401,518,000 


ENEE REIFEL is a secretary in the marketing department of 
Union Oil. She is also—through our Employees’ Incentive 
Plan— one of our 5,906 employees who hold shares in the firm. 
This entitles her (along with 49,719 other people who hold 
shares in Union Oil) to.a report on the 66th year of business 
of the 47th largest industrial company in the country. 


In 1956 our customers paid us $401,518,000—a new record. 


How we spent it 
We spent 72.1% of this—or $289,481,000—with over sixteen 
thousand other companies and individuals with whom we do 
business. 


The more than 1000 tax collecting agencies took another 
3.7%, or $14,830,000. This does not include the $74,120,000 
we collected from our customers as fuel taxes and turned over 
to governmental agencies. 


Wages and other benefits for our workers and their families 
amounted to 15.7%, or $62,966,000 of our income. 


This left 8.5%—or $34,241,000—as net profit. Slightly more 
than half of these earnings—$18,261,315—were paid in cash 
dividends to Renee Reifel and our other 49,719 share owners. 


The balance of our net earnings—equal to 4.0% of our 
customers’ dollars—we reinvested in the company in order 
to stay in business. 


The new ownership 


It seems tous this report does more than give an account of 
our stewardship to Renee Reifel and our other owners. 


It points up the broader base of ownership of American 
business. In the last four years, for example, the shareholders 
of all companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
increased by 33%. Union Oil did even better—41%. 

This could happen only in a freely competitive economy 
that encourages and rewards individual effort. 


* * * * 


YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The Chairman of the 
Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil Comp aly OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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What’s going on in St. Louis? 


A dynamic new spirit is at work here 
in the Nation's hub 


THESE SYMBOLS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES represent conveniences usually taken for granted in the modern 
‘community. Not so apparent is the mighty task of providing them for an ever-increasing population. 


Continued expansion, stimulated by im- 
agination and foresight, has maintained 
high standards of service by Greater St. 
Louis utilities. In the expanding St. Louis 
area, where over 10,000 homes are con- 
structed yearly, the utilities have spent 
$136 million for new equipment and facili- 
ties since 1954. By 1959 another $177 
million will have been spent to perpetuate 
the policy of better service. 


Boatmen’s Bank salutes the public utilities 
and the many other industries whose for- 
ward looking interest in Greater St. Louis 
is contributing so much to its progress and 
welfare. Boatmen’s, too, is a vital part of 
this new spirit of St. Louis, stimulating 
community progress through the alert serv- 
ices, proven ability and economic experi- 
ence it provides to business, industry and 
individuals. 


~Boatmen’s 


SEES 


NATIONAL 
OF SAINT 


BANK 
LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Robertson Bill 


Summary 


35-PAGE booklet summarizing 

major provisions of the “Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957,” the 
comprehensive bill approved March 
91 by the U. S. Senate, was mailed 
last month to banks throughout the 
country by the A.B.A. 

The new booklet describes 58 sec- 
tions of the pending legislation and 
states the position taken by the 
AB.A. with respect to each section. 
The bill, numbered S. 1451 and pop- 
ularly known as the Robertson bill, 
has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Prepared by the A.B.A.’s Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation, of which 
Lee P. Miller, president of the Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., is chairman, 
the booklet follows the format of 
previous Association reports on 
banking legislation in 1955 and 1956. 
It presents in readable, convenient 
form brief explanations of those 
provisions of S. 1451 which would 
have the most direct effect upon the 
banking business. It also relates the 
background of the Robertson bill, 
which was developed after extensive 
study and public hearings conducted 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee under the leadership of 
Senator A. Willis Robertson of Va. 


Tue “Financial Institutions Act of 
1957” embraces in a single legisla- 
tive measure all existing major stat- 
utes pertaining to banks and other 
financial institutions, including the 
National Bank Act, the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act. In the booklet, these 
titles are summarized separately so 
that officials of national banks, state 
member banks, and nonmember in- 
sured banks may readily identify 
provisions pertinent: to their respec- 
tive operations. 

The booklet also describes three 
AB.A. recommendations not in- 
cluded in the bill and three recom- 
mendations of Federal supervisory 
agencies, opposed by the A.B.A., and 
hot included in the bill. 

Bankers and bank counsel desir- 
ing more detailed information on the 
bill or additional copies of the book- 
let are invited to write to. the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at 730 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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hen you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 
prompt 
efficient 


courteous 


SERVICE 


from your local Travelers 
agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 
all your insurance needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group + Fire » Automobile » Casualty + Bonds 


NEW ISSUE March 22, 1957 


100,000 Shares 


American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company 


Capital Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered rights to 
subscribe at $33 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for each 
four shares of Capital Stock held of record on March 20, 1957. Subscription 
Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Indianapolis Time, on April 8, 1957. 

The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription 
period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


City SecuritiesCorporation Collett &Company,Inc. Indianapolis Bond and Share Corporation 
Raffensperger, Hughes & Co., Inc. 
Newton Todd Co., Inc. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Kiser, Cohn & Shumaker, Inc. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Gavin L. Payne & Co., Inc. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 
Newark Economic Development 
Committee. This group has been a 
catalytic force in the city’s upsurge. 


its Membership 


The membership includes Gustave 
E. Wiedenmayer, executive vice- 
president of my bank, the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co.; Roy 
F. Duke, president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co.; John W. Kress, 
executive vice-president of the How- 
ard Savings Institution, and M. 


Raymond Riley, vice-president of the 

National State Bank of Newark. 
There were those who viewed with 

cynicism this alliance of business, 


labor, and government. Just a col- 
lection of big names for window 
dressing, they said. 

Under the energetic chairmanship 
of H. Bruce Palmer, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
the committee soon proved it meant 
business. It created working sub- 
committees, to which banks and 
other business institutions contrib- 
uted the time and talents of their 
staffs of specialists. 

A finance subcommittee was 
formed to give expert advice on 
means of public or private financing 
of urban redevelopment projects. A 
parking subcommittee tackled the 
critical problem of inadequate park- 


Newark Airport, for years one of the nation’s principal air terminals, is under- 
going a multimillion-dollar improvement and expansion program 


New housing will rise where old and uneconomic buildings recently stood 


ing facilities in the downtown and 
neighborhood commercial areas. A 
sites subcommittee took up the quest 
for suitable tracts in Newark to at- 
tract new business and industry. 

The nationwide headache of ‘traf 
fic congestion was assigned to a 
streets and highways subcommittee, 
A promotion subcommittee was cre- 
ated to sell the story of Newark’s 
redevelopment throughout the coun- 
try. A taxation subcommittee headed 
by Mr. Wiedenmayer has studied and 
called for an overhaul of New Jer- 
sey’s tax system. 


Development Council 


To supply strength and a cohesive 
force behind the activities of the 
Economic Development Committee, 
the business community itself 
formed a smaller group, the Greater 
Newark Development Council. The 
Council was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization to raise funds 
from interested corporations and in- 
dividuals to expand research pro- 
grams on redevelopment and general 
civic betterment. Five of the 18 
members are bankers. 

The council elected me as its first 
president. William A. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was elected vice-president 
and W. Paul Stillman, president of 
the National State Bank, treasurer. 
The other members of the board of 
trustees are Mr. Duke, Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., Horace K. Corbin, 
chairman of the board of the Fidel- 
ity Union, and William L. Maude, 
president of Howard Savings. 

The first major undertaking of the 
council has been an intensive study 
of the best approach toward redevel- 
opment of a blighted, skid-row area 
which mars the doorstep to Newark, 
the area between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station and the downtown 
shopping section. 

This new climate of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor cooperation has 
been mentioned by every major firm 
which has relocated in Newark or 
expanded its facilities. It is helping 
to write a new chapter in the city’s 
history with concrete and steel. 

When the Mutual Benefit in 1955 
spurned offers to move to the sub- 
urbs and decided to recentralize its 
operations and construct a $10,000,- 
000 new home office in Newark, the 
company stressed the city’s “good 
economic climate attractive to busi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Pull up to the purple pump 
Gulf proudly presents 


~THE FINEST GASOLINE EVER OFFERED TO THE 
PuBC:GULEF CREST 


Gulf guarantees peak performance with no knock,no pre-ignition 


New Gulf Crest surpasses all other more potential power per gallon 
gasolines in these two ways: than any other gasoline. New Gulf 


© Made with a new, exclusive Gulf | Crest will deliver peak performance 


formula, it keeps modern engines Without knock or pre-ignition— 
cleaner, quieter, smoother-running evenin today’smost critical engines. 


than any other gasoline. Pull up to the purple pump— 
e New Gulf Crest is packed with fill up with new Gulf Crest. 


Now, more than ever 
to get the best from 
your car...G0 GULF 


New Gulf Crest New Guif Super No-Nox ® Good Gulf © 


best ever sold for the for all but the most that famous 
finest cars ever built critical of todays engines high-value gasoline 
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THE NEW 
RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 


BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

- Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 
Complete foreign as well as American listings _ 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


ness interests.” The spectacular new 
skyscraper will open this summer 
on a site once occupied by deterio- 
rating properties. 

Mutual Benefit also has con- 
structed another new 6-story office 
building and announced plans to 
put up still another. The company 
also will construct a huge parking 
garage for 1,000 cars. Total cost of 
those three projects will be $5,000,- 
000. 

The Prudential shortly afterward 


| launched a $20,000,000 program to 


rebuild its home office facilities in 


| the -heart of downtown Newark. 
| Down came massive buildings more 
| than a half century old to be re- 
| placed within the next two years by 
_ | a 24-story white marble tower for 
| the Prudential and a 7-story build- 
| ing for lease to the Fidelity Union 
| Trust Co. Tree-lined garden plazas 


will bring Newark a development on 
the style of New York’s Rockefeller 
Center. 


Slum Clearance 

Slum clearance has_ progressed 
rapidly. Approximately $100,000,- 
000 already has been spent or com- 


| mitted to bring decent public hous- 
| ing to low-income families who had - 
| lived in the squalor of slums. The 


Newark Housing Authority, the 
city’s official redevelopment agency, 


| has ripped away blighted areas to 


build 12 housing developments with 
dwelling units for 7,383 families. 
The authority also has cleared two 


| urban renewal sites totaling 23 acres 


adjoining one public housing devel- 
opment. The land will be sold on 
bids to private developers with the 
projected use of the sites to include 
$20,000,000 worth of middle-income 


| housing and commercial buildings. 


Hospital construction and expan- 


| sion is at an all-time high. A $13,- 
| 000,000 medical center was built by 
| the city and dedicated to the care 


of the indigent sick. School con- 


struction, both public and private, 
| is continuing at an unprecedented 


pace. 

Newark’s $3,000,000 new combined 
YM-YWCA fits proudly into the 
downtown skyline and. in its first 
year of operation has approximately 
doubled attendance obtained by the 
separate facilities. A campaign has 
been launched to raise funds for the 
construction of two new Boys Clubs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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command 
decision 


LaSalle and Adams . . . Chicago. An 
urgent decision is being made at this 
great financial crossroads. Tonight, 
the men of City National’s correspond- 
ent division are mapping strategy for 
one of the bank’s customers. This is a 
command decision .. . and the talent 
applied is worthy of the problem. 
Every one of these men are off- 
cers of City National—with the re- 
sponsibility and authority to make key 
moves. These men constitute a ‘‘Gen- 
eral Staff” of banking. Their ability is 
an index of the service City National 


at the Mid-America crossroads of the money world 


renders its correspondent customers. 

Does your bank need the help of 
a powerful partner at the crossroads 
in Chicago? Are there command deci- 
sions to be made for you? If so, why 
not have this staff of City National 
officers handle your affairs for you. 

Remember! Every correspondent 
account of City National is serviced 
by an officer of the bank. This can 
make a vital difference to you—at 
the Mid-America crossroads of the 
money world. We’d like to do business 
with you. 


Cinrw WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
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OUT NOW —The General Electric Annual Report discusses 


A YEAR OF RECORD PROGRESS 


Share owner participation: Open house at a new General Electric plant 


General Electric’s record of more than 
$4 billion in sales during 1956 meant 
progress for many people. 

Progress for customers came in new 
and improved products to help Amer- 
icans live and work better — electri- 
cally. A record 362,122 owners bene- 
fitted from increased sales, earnings, 
and dividends. Employees gained rec- 
ord compensation and benefits, and 
broader opportunities for self-devel- 
opment. Many thousands of other busi- 
nesses found mutually rewarding 
relationships with General Electric: 
suppliers alone were paid almost half 
of every sales dollar. And there was 
progress for every citizen in General 


Electric’s contributions to defense, aid 
to education and pioneering new fields 
such as the gas turbine. 

There were major advances in re- 
search and development, including 
progress in “heatproof” electronics, 
“super-strong” metals, atomic-electric 
power, and jet engines (now in the 
world’s fastest planes, soon to power 
commercial airliners). Progress was 
made in developing leaders with over 
3,500 General Electric people studying 
professional management. 

You'll find more complete details of 
these, and many other areas of prog- 
ress, in the 1956 Annual Report, now 
available. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT 


e The opportunities ahead (Presi- 
dent’s Report) 


e New and improved products that 
helped General Electric appliance 
sales reach an all-time high. . Pp. 2-3 


e News in automation — industrial 


e Progress on earth satellite, mis- 
siles, atomic electric power. . Pp. 8-9 


e Developing leaders for the future 
in a growing nation 


e Progress for suppliers, dealers, 
other businesses 


e@ New business in gas turbines P. 16 


@ More defense for the taxpayers’ 
dollar 


@ 1956 financial review. . 


if you would 
like a free copy 


of the Annual Re- 

port, write Dept. 

2-119C, Schenec- 

tady, N. Y. If you 

own General Elec- 

tric shares held in 

the name of a brok- Se 
er, or*in the nominee name of a bank 
or trust company, write to Dept. 
2-1190, and we will mail you regularly 
our share owner publications. 
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At Port Newark, approximately 
$30,000,000 is being spent by the 
Port of New York Authority to de- 
yelop new terminals and shipping 
facilities. A multimillion-dollar ex- 
pansion and improvement program 
js under way at Newark Airport. 

In the meadows, two new chem- 
jeal companies took over an aban- 
doned, run-down industrial site and 
are redeveloping it at a cost of $6,- 
000,000. Redevelopment magic even 
touched the discarded old city dump. 
The Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. bought 21 acres for $130,- 
000 as a site for future industrial 
expansion. 

The arrival of new business and 
industry and the revitalization of 
those already in Newark have 
pumped new life blood into the city’s 


‘economy. They have brought new 


jobs, tax ratables, and an all-im- 
portant feeling of business confi- 
dence. 

To help guide the city government 
in making -the most of this resur- 
gence, five of Newark’s top financiers 
accepted appointment by Mayor 
Carlin to the Newark Fiscal Ad- 
visory Board. Mr. Shanks is chair- 
man, and the other members include 
Mr, Stillman, Mr. Corbin, Thomas 
C. Wallace, president of the Bank 
of Commerce, and John E. Manning, 
abroker. These gentlemen have ren- 
dered vital service to the govern- 
ment, particularly in advising the 
city on its handling of public bond 
issues which are helping to finance 
the redevelopment program. 


City's Bond Rating 


One immediate benefit has been 
the award of an “A” bond rating to 
Newark by Moody’s. This will save 
thousands of dollars to the city in 
interest payments on future bond 
issues. 

The new vigor has rubbed off on 
Newark’s citizenry, who are awak- 
ening from years of civic apathy. 
One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments has been the formation of 
neighborhood councils, which are 
working to rehabilitate degenerat- 
ing neighborhoods. Their efforts are 
being backed by the Newark Com- 
mission for Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation. This group, 
formed as a citizen committee in 
1953, was recently made an adjunct 
of the city government by a mu- 
nicipal ordinance, to help strengthen 
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the fight against the housing blight. 

These groups are among the 1,500 
local organizations throughout the 
country directly interested in urban 
renewal and rehabilitation which 
have established direct contact with 
ACTION. Two busloads of 80 New- 
ark neighborhood leaders recently 
took an all-day trip to study Phila- 
delphia’s slum fighting techniques. 
The trip was financed out of funds 
collected at a local showing of “Our 
Living Future,” ACTION’s dramatic 
film and lecture presentation on what 
cities can do to attack blight. 


ACTION's History 


ACTION was launched in 1954 as 
a national, nonprofit, nonpartisan 
public service organization dedi- 
cated to work for the conservation 
of America’s homes, neighborhoods 
and communities through research, 
informational and educational pro- 
grams, and local assistance. Its dis- 


tinguished board of directors in- | 


cludes an outstanding figure in the 
banking world, Richard K. Mellon, 
chairman of the board of the Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co. 


Mr. Mellon’s efforts in the na- | 


tionally publicized redevelopment of 
his city, Pittsburgh, particularly the 
“Golden Triangle,’ form a classic 
example of a banker’s service to his 
community. 


Another dramatic illustration was | 
provided last year when Cleveland’s | 
five largest banks, with more than | 


$3-billion of assets, made available 
liberalized remodeling loans “in the 
spirit of civic support” to the owners 
of 100,000 older homes. 

Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life 
Magazine and chairman of the board 
of directors of ACTION, says: 

“There are three elements that 
must get together in creating the re- 
newed communities of America. 
First, of course, is the official group, 
the mayor, the city manager, and 
the planners. 
mendous responsibility of seeking 
out the information for laying broad 
plans. Secondly, there is the citizen 
group. Without real citizen support 
every city that tries to do the job 
fails. And thirdly, and just as im- 
portant as the other two, is the ele- 
ment of business leadership. I am 
convinced that if these three groups 
will team up city-by-city and take 
on the local responsibility and have 
the local initiative, we will all, 20 
years from now, be pretty proud of 
our towns and of our country.” 


They have the tre- | 


DO YOU NEED- 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BRANDT 


Coin Wrappers 
and Bill Straps 


offer there features 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES 


@ FULL RANGE OF DISTINCTIVE 
COLORS 


© HIGH QUALITY KRAFT PAPER 


@ MADE TO EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ FIRMLY SEALED SEAMS 
@ NEAT, CLEAR PRINTING 


Send for samples ... use the 
coupon below 


Brandt Automatie Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 

Please send us full particulars re- 
garding your coin wrappers and bill 
straps. 


“*BRANDT"’ and ‘‘CASHIER"’ registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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if you're feeling very well 


if it’s living you want most 


have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year...no matter how 
well you may feel, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The Junior Achievement loan operation described below is concluded in the office 

of Sidney Maestre, chairman of the board, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 

Left to right: Leonard H. Owens, advisor to the group and security analyst for 

General American Life Insurance Company; Tom Mitchell, president of Mojac, 

the borrower; Charles F. Bealke, assistant vice-president, Mercantile Trust; and 
Mr. Maestre 


JA Company’s Junior-Size Loan 


HEN the officers of Mojac, a 
Junior Achievement company 


| sponsored by General American Life 
| Insurance Company, 
| their need for $12 additional work- 
| ing capital with Powell McHaney, 
| General American’s president, he 
| suggested they enlarge their busi- 


talked over 


ness experience as well as their com- 


| pany’s pocketbook by going to a 
| bank for a loan. 


As a result, Mercantile Trust Com- 


| pany of St. Louis made the smallest 
| business loan in its history when it 
| granted a $12 unsecured credit to 
| Mojac Company, St. Ann advertis- 


ing specialty firm. 
Tom Mitchell, 17 years old, presi- 


| dent of Mojac, received the loan 
| from Sidney Maestre, chairman of 


Mercantile’s board. The company is 
one of 148 Junior Achievement 
groups in the Mississippi Valley 
area. 

Mojac’s financial statement showed 
net sales of $395.42, operating ex- 
penses (including salaries) of 
$204.05, and net profit of $85.29. 


There was even provision of $38.85 
for “income tax” (actually levied 
only by Junior Achievement and 
used mainly for scholarships). 

Numerous Junior Achievement 
“banks” have been organized to lend 
funds to achievers, but only one 
other organization, a New York 
company, has ever gone direct to a 
real bank for needed funds. Its $15 
loan from the Chase Manhattan was 
reported in the April issue of BANK- 
ING. 


It is very difficult to like a person 
with whom you can’t find any fault. 


Why criticise a person for talk- 
ing about himself when that may be 
the only subject about which he 1s 
informed? 


The person who goes around with 


‘a constant smile may just have bet- 


ter looking teeth. 
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Read the facts about one Cappel, MacDonald incentive campaign: 


ee Our recent Business Development Campaign was 
an unqualified success. These accounts were directly 
attributed to the campaign: 
TYPE NUMBER DOLLAR VOLUME 
Accounts, all types 109,318 $14,385,174 
Personal credit 10,631 §,237,171 
Travelers Checks 4,982 1,991,930 
‘Safe Deposit Rentals 2,388 17,051 
Trust Relationships 39 5,645,000 
127,358 $27,276,326 
“Your efforts had the important secondary effect 
of stimulating our regular, day-to-day business 
growth. Recapitulation of campaign and non-cam- 
paign sources shows that 246,820 units of new busi- 
ness were placed on our books during the ten week 
period. New deposit totals reached $40,209,849. 99 


Have you ever added 127,358 units 


of new business in ten weeks? 


Can you trace $27 Million in new business to 
one promotion source? If not, then the figures 
quoted above are the finest sales argument we 
can offer for Cappel, MacDonald bank em- 
ployee incentive plans. 


This is no isolated case. Large banks and 
small, in every part of the country, are obtain- 
ing substantial new business through the efforts 
of employees galvanized into action by Cappel, 
MacDonald incentive plans. 

The plan is simple yet effective. Just de- 
cide what kind of new business you want, and 
how much it’s worth to you. Experienced C-M 
executives will tailor a campaign to your needs, 
set up a prize schedule, create promotion ma- 
terial, handle all details, and bill you for prizes 
after they are earned. 


Employee participation is high. Bank after 
bank has developed real business-building abil- 
ity in employees ranging from proof clerks and 
maintenance men to tellers and guards. One 
bank reported 65% participation; another 
stated that 80% of non-officer employees pro- 
duced new business. 


Acquisition cost is low. Travel and mer- 
chandise prizes are available at wholesale prices 
and carrier-resort rates. Planning, service and 
creative work are provided by normal distrib- 
utor and travel agency discounts. 

If your bank wants new business, why not 
phone the nearest C-M office and ask for addi- 
tional case histories and information? Or write 
on your letterhead to CApPpEL, MACDONALD 
AND Company, DEPT. K5, Dayton 1, OHIO. 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company f Featuring Air Travel on... 
Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe i A A MER CA W A URLINES 


@ SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 
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IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia's abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
$21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombiocs. 
$21,591 898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
$13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 

BOGOTA (7), Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciucuta, 

El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 

(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 


New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


w our offices 
MY HANK listed below: 


2 MILLION CARADIARS 


1,172 Enactments 
of A.B.A.- 


Recommended 
State Laws 


Ix state laws recommended by the 

Committee on State Legislation 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion were enacted during 1956 ses- 
sions of legislatures held in 26 states, 
according to 1957 Progress Report 
on Better Banking Legislation and 
Highlights of 1956 Legislation pre- 
pared by the Committee. Ben C. 
Corlett, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco, 
is chairman of the Committee. 

Among the thousands of state 
laws enacted in the 26 states, there 
are many applying to banks and fi- 
nancial institutions. Of these there 
are six which are recommended by 
the A.B.A. 

Kentucky enacted three of the 
A.B.A.-recommended statutes, 
cluding the Uniform Principal and 
Income Act, which deals with rules 
of administration of estates. It fol- 
lows the Massachusetts rule of 
awarding cash dividends on corpo- 
rate stock to income, and share divi- 
dends to principal. It sets forth 
convenient and workable rules of ad- 
ministration, consistent with the 
wishes of most settlors. 


Stale Check Act; 
Deferred Posting 

The second enactment was the 
Payment of Stale Check Act, which 
fixes a definite period of time after 
which a bank may refuse to pay a 
check because of its age. 

The third law was the Deferred 
Posting Statute, which provides that 
banks may defer posting for one 
day, thereby extending the period 
within which they may dishonor de- 
mand items when credit for them 
has been given on the day of re 
ceipt. This law has now been en- 
acted in some form in all states and 
territories. 

The Arizona electorate approved 


A a constitutional amendment to re 

peal double liability of state bank 

stockholders, bringing to 50 the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Bank or Monr 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


(£675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ° RESOURCES — $2,700,000,000 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT... 


The Butler metal building of today is more than 
just permanent shelter. It is virtually a one-piece 
structure impervious to wind, rain and snow. It 
can be heated or air-conditioned more econom- 
ically than conventional buildings. And main- 
tenance costs are also significantly lower. 

Of course, metal has long been recognized as 
the best structural material. Butler has gone a 
step further, and made it a superior wall and 
roof material as well. How? By designing each 
type of cover panel for its specific function on 


A Butler metal building with “built-in” protection 


the building. Then these pieces are precision 
die-formed in such a way that each one forms 
a tight seal with adjoining panels. Thus the 
metal roof and wall are assembled into a snug 
cover without any field cutting or flashing. 

A Butler building is a superior concept in con- 
struction that is good for the owner and the 
investor. Already over 500 banks, building and 
loan associations, insurance companies and 
other lending institutions have made sound in- 
vestments in Butler building mortgages. 


For your free copy of the booklet, “Butler Metal Buildings —a safe, profitable investment,” write to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7431 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, 
Mich. © Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Protects stored merchandise Protects delicate equipment Protects men and machines 
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Only $440 


for these 
books! 


(P.D.B. for 1957 Included) 


Volumes are a condensation of theses 
written by banker-students of The 
Graduate School of Banking and 
accepted for libraries of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Rutgers 
University, and The Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Har- 
vard University. 


CLOTH-BOUND 6" x 9" 


Makes a perfect gift for your favorite SENT ON 
school, college or university 7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


No books published in recent years provide you with such a diversified wealth 
of banking information and ideas as do the 1957, 1956, 1955, 1954 and the 1953 
editions of “Present Day Banking.”’ 


Together they present more than 2,000 pages of material on scores of important 
banking subjects—operations . . . advertising . . . directors’ duties . . . trusts... 
taxes ... business development . . country banking . . . mortgages . . . dozens 


of others. Every chapter is practical, because—practical banking men wrote 
these books. 


These big (6” x 9”), cloth-bound books are priced at $6.00 for the 1957 and 
1956 editions; $5.50 for the 1955 edition; $5.00 for the 1954 edition and $5.50 
for the 1953 edition, or the five books may be purchased together as a “set” 
for only $14.00. There is a charge of 50 cents per volume extra on copies sent 
outside the United States and possessions. 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the books. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship you the book(s) when 
the edition for 1957 is available, in June, together with our invoice. If you are 
not pleased in every way return them and the invoice within 7 days and the 
charge will be canceled. If you decide to keep the book(s) ome us your remit- 
tance any time within 30 days. 


BANKING 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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states and territories in which this 
provision has been enacted. 

The Virginia Legislature enacted 
the Fictitious Payee Act, which 
makes the drawer of a check re- 
sponsible for the act of his agent 
who, unknown to him, fraudulently 
supplies the name of a fictitious 
payee and negotiates a check to an 
innocent purchaser. Such check is 
treated as a bearer instrument, and 
all persons cashing or paying it are 
protected. 

The Louisiana Legislature passed 
a modified version of the Holiday 
Bank Transactions Statute, which 
protects banks in paying, certifying, 
and accepting checks or other ne- 
gotiable instruments on a holiday. 


Score: 1,172 in 
Possible 1,734 


Out of a total of 34 acts recom- 
mended by the A.B.A., over a period 
of years, for adoption by state legis- 
latures in the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, total enactments 
number 1,172. The total possible 
enactments would be 1,734 if each 
state and territory passed all of the 
recommended legislation. 

In addition to the A.B.A.-recom- 
mended measures, the legislatures 
adopted numerous laws covering 
state situations. For example, the 
Georgia Legislature prohibited fur- 
ther extension of bank holding com- 
panies but, at the same time, gave 
banks in Macon and Savannah au- 
thority to open branches. 


Other Miscellaneous 
Banking Statutes 

A new Michigan law permits state 
banks to convert into or merge or 
consolidate with national banks 
without approval of any state au- 
thority. 

Employee welfare funds, other 
than those administered by corpo- 
rate trustees, were made subject to 
regular examinations by the New 
York Banking Department; and the 
trustees of such funds were required 
to issue annual reports to employers, 
employees, and the state. 

Virginia also amended its Satur- 
Gay closing law to permit closing by 
banks in Charlottesville and in Ar- 
lington and Pulaski counties. 

In South Carolina, Thursday of 
State Fair Week, each year, was 
made a legal holiday for all banks. 
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WHO GOT THE DIAMONDS? 


Not long ago we got a call from one of our corre- 
spondents in a neighboring state. A good customer 
of his, a manufacturing jeweler, had ordered some 
diamonds from Holland which had been delivered 
to the post office in Pittsburgh, the nearest Port of 
Entry to his home town. He was anxious to get the 
diamonds as soon as possible, and our correspondent 
was wondering if we could help get them cleared 
through U. S. Customs. 

It took only a few minutes for our Foreign 
Department to locate a licensed broker, who could 
handle the transaction. An expert on the complicated 
forms and procedures involved, he lost no time in 
getting the necessary paper work signed and sealed. 
And within a few hours, the diamonds were released 
from Customs and on the way to the jeweler. 

A little while later, another correspondent of ours 
had a customer who wanted to import 20,000 dozen 
children’s baseball caps . . . almost enough to shield 
the. eyes of every Little Leaguer in the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. So our Foreign Depart- 
ment quickly got him the necessary Letters of 
Credit, and the transaction came off without a 
hitch. Since then, he has repeated import orders 


enough times to become a valued and profitable 
customer for our correspondent. 

Foreign transactions like these happen every day 
at Mellon Bank. For, although most people don’t 
realize it, Pittsburgh is the largest inland Port of 
Entry in the country. This is important to our 
friends, who tell us they like our Foreign Depart- 
ment’s personalized service. Requests aren’t shuffled 
from one desk to another until they find the right 
cubbyhole. And to get a question answered, you 
don’t have to make a lot of long and expensive 
telephone calls. 

To cut unnecessary red tape and save time on 
foreign transactions, all you have to do is call Larry 
Deitrich at our Foreign Department. He and his 
associates are always ready to give you expert help 
on your foreign department problems. 

Whether it’s diamonds or baseball caps, we think 
these two examples help to illustrate that corre- 
spondent bank relationships should—and do—go 
beyond merely the routine. 

P.S. We can work in 16 different foreign languages. 
Which one do you need? 


MELLON NATIONAL. BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 


SURPLUS $180,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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For the 
Building 
Scrapbook 


ABOVE—Left, main banking floor of the United States National Bank, Denver, Colo., as designed by Maria Bergson As- 
sociates. Glass walls separate some of the private offices from the main banking room. Right, drive-in windows of the 
Bolton Ave. Office, Rapides Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria, La. 


BELOW—Left. the McKinley branch of the First National Bank of Canton, Ohio, with its modified sawtooth arrangement 
of drive-up counters. Right, Miami (Ohio) Deposit Bank, which was remodeled on plans of Architect Max G. Mercer 


BELOW —Left, lobby of a new branch of The First National Bank and Trust Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. (Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corp.) Right, lobby of the Anderson Township Office, The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 
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ABOVE—Left, a car turns in alongside one of the seven teller booths at the Motor Bank of The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma City. Right, The First National Bank & Trust Company of Summit, N. J., whose 
colonial design is the work of Bank Building and Equipment Corp. 


BELOW—Left, the Walnut Creek Office of the Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Francisco. Right, the North Meridian 
_ Street Office of the American Fletcher National Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis 


BELOW—Left, new office of the Suburban Trust Company of Hyattsville, Md. Right, the Ballou Park Branch Office of The 
First National Bank of Danville, Va. 
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Members of the Correspondent Bank Division, left to right, Gerry Morse, Ev Dovale, 
Bill Whitman, Charlie Kuning, Ray Daly, Bill Kurtz and Roy West, with some of the hundreds 


of men and women who back them up at American National. 


Put this team to work for you 


When you select American National as your 
Chicago correspondent, you add to your staff 
a specialized team alert to your particular 
requirements. 

First—the men of.the Correspondent Bank 
Division, wise and able in satisfying your 
needs. 


Back of them—the hundreds of cooperative 
people that speed your transactions, take care 
of your requests, in the minimum time for 
effective work. 

Why not let us tell you how this team can 
serve you and your bank. We’ll see you soon 
at your convention or at your bank. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


FRANKLIN 2-9200 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Retirement 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


allow him to take long vacations. 
After considerable investigation, he 
accepted two opportunities—one as 
financial adviser to the local hospital 
and the other in a nearby boys’ club, 
teaching woodworking. 

When the day came for John to 
leave his desk for the last time, he 
felt no real loss. Yes, he was a little 
emotional as he shook hands all 
around, but the next day there was 
a meeting of the hospital board, and 
' the following evening he and six 
' teenage boys were building model 
_ yachts for a regatta. 

John Jones has learned to live 
with retirement. Of course, he isn’t 
really retired. He has just found 
time to do the things he has wanted 
‘to do all along. 


tional, But... 
_ These two cases are largely fic- 
nal. Both men represent the ex- 
tremes of preparation. Joe Smith 


had no help in getting ready for re- 
Both his wife and his | 


tirement. 
' bank failed to help him, and he, in 
» turn, failed to help himself. John 
" Jones had the help of progressive 
_ management, a good personnel offi- 
cer. In turn, he responded to the 
help. 

In both cases we can see what 
medicine and management are learn- 
ing about retirement. Let’s see ex- 
actly what we have learned. 

Sixty-five was originally selected 
as an arbitrary retirement age for 


men, because of statistical studies | 
which were made by insurance com- | 
Although men are living | 
longer now, the age that was set up | 


panies. 


has become a social custom. It would 
be difficult to lower or raise the age 


limit in most companies. It is also | 


true that companies with manage- 


ment development programs find the | 
arbitrary retirement age useful in | 


their plans. Nevertheless, to many 


men, age 65 is feared because to | 
them it means the end of usefulness. | 


There is actually no problem con- 


cerning retirement that cannot be | 
met by careful planning. Even good | 
health, which is always subject to | 
the element of chance, can be in- | 


fluenced; by mental attitudes. Some 
of the more interesting studies now 
being made indicate that the normal 


deterioration of human beings, both | 
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mentally and physically, can be 
slowed, if not delayed, by an active 
and interested mind stimulated by 
new situations and experiences. 
Growing old is, at least to a de- 
gree, the mental defeat of each indi- 
vidual. 

Usefulness in modern society is 
one of the least understood prob- 
lems. There is so much to be done 
by organizations that cannot afford 
to buy the help they need. Youth 
work, hospitals, politics, charities, 
orphanages, local governments—all 
can use volunteer help—some on a 


paid basis, others without pay. There 
is no need for anyone to be idle. 
There is no reason for any retired 
person to feel he is no longer useful. 

Retirement is somewhat like child- 
birth: If you haven’t experienced it, 
you don’t know what it is like. How- 
ever, it is now an established social 
custom in the United States. We 
must learn to live with this custom 
and to make the most of it. Re- 
tirement should mean freedom from 
want, and opportunity for service to 
the society that made security pos- 
sible. 


APPRAISERS 
CONSULTANTS 

MARKET ANALYSTS 
PLANNING ECONOMISTS 


LOCATION AND INVESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH Corp. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
73 West Monroe Street 
CEntral 6-3525 


Western Office: Los Angeles, California 


JAMES C. DOWNS, JR., Chairman 


RICHARD LAWRENCE NELSON, President 


CHEESECAKE and BREAD and BUTTER 


The post-war years have brought a new look to Florida. New businesses and 
new industries have put the State on a year-round solid financial basis. 
Florida's expansion since the war has com- 

manded the attention of the whole nation. Our 

“cheesecake” economy of yesterday has been sta- 

bilized by a liberal addition of bread and butter. 

We're proud of the important part the Barnett has 

played in the development of Florida during the past 


lo 
quiries to our Florida Informa- 


80 years. We like 
the “new look” in 
Florida these days, 
and we're pleased 
as Punch to be 

a part of it. 


The BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 


of Jacksonville 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CARILLON by 
SCHULMERICH 


e forecasts the weather 
e sounds the hour 
e plays seasonal bell music 


. - ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
‘‘Weather Bell” Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 


The “Weather Bell’’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
EE57 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 


Banks’ Employment Record for 1956 
Scanned by Labor Department 


HE United States Department of 

Labor’s Annual Report for 1956 
has recently been published. It re- 
counts the gains made during the 
past year in employment, and in 
wages and purchasing power of the 
American worker. 

The Report also summarizes va- 
rious employee violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and other 
Labor Department regulations. 

Of 875 banks investigated there 


| were 16 violations of child labor 


regulations; 18 minors were em- 


ployed in prohibited jobs; 173 estab- 
lishments were guilty of minimum- 
wage violations; and 337 of overtime 
infringements. 

Out of a total of 18,970 employees 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in the 875 banks, it was found 
that 412 establishments had violated 
some regulation of the minimum 
wage and overtime provision; 1,837 
employees were found to be under- 
paid; and 385 banks agreed to pay 
back wages of $88,146 to 1,432 em- 
ployees. 


TV AND TURNTABLES—National Bank of Hyde Park, Chicago, has installed 
standard Zenith TV receivers in its tellers’ cages. According to President Paul 
Wilkinson, a marked speed-up in handling transactions is expected. 

What is claimed to be the first electronically controlled automobile turntable 


| in the Midwest was unveiled recently by National Bank. The drive-in has three 


teller windows with bulletproof glass, closed-circuit TV, electric eye traffic control, 


| and 2-way intercommunication for depositors and tellers. 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTOS 
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Colorado Credit Life 
PAYS THE DEBT 
when your borrowers can't 


You'll like the invaluable public service 
Colorado Credit Life can give you . . . it takes 
care of those touchy collection problems when 
a borrower becomes disabled or deceased. 
You'll also like the simplicity and ease of 
handling Colorado Credit Life policies. Fast 
claim service for the bank and your borrowers 
like the peace of mind knowing their families 


will not have to inherit a debt. 


We invite your questions and will send 
full information upon request. Wire or 
call collect to the Colorado Insurance 
Group home office in Boulder, Colo. 


AUTOMOBILE Yj CREDIT 
INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE 


FIRE ae ~ DEBT 


Au, OFFICE - 
* FIRE LiFe DISAB 


COLORADO INSURANCE COMPANY COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 
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: 40 G.S.B. Theses in ’57 
6é ° 
: Present Day Banking,” 
Published Soon 

RESENT DAY BANKING 1957 is now 

in the hands of the printer, with 
publication scheduled for later this 
month. 

It’s a big book this year — 520 
pages, containing each author’s own 
abridgement of the 40 theses chosen 
from those submitted by last year’s 
graduating class at The Graduate 
School of Banking. The theses are 
the ones chosen for inclusion in the 
libraries of the American Bankers 
Association, of Rutgers University, 
and the Baker Library of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The subject matter includes the 
general and the highly specialized, 
all of which is information of value 


to the banking fraternity. A ran- 


e 
| | bi d ling of thesis titles in- 
people are available to you without charge | 2 spins of tess ites 


cludes: Return items; 
tion of a farm department in a coun- 
try bank; financing privately owned 
They are the men and women of the ; pleasure craft; better instalment 
loan records through punch card 
Fifth Third Bank. The sum total of their of 
ability and experience is at the disposal 
the single debit method of mortgage 
accounting; management succession 
me in smaller banks; appraisal of man- 
Why not avail yourself of this ee agement in connection with the ex- 
friendly and competent service | tension of commercial credit; selec- 
: tion and placement of bank per- 
sonnel; fiscal year trusts; positive 
| action to reduce hold-up and bur- 
THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. e¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO e MA 1.5400 | glary losses; Federal farm-debtor 

| relief. 

Present Day Banking 1957 is avail- 
able at $6 through BANKING’S cir- 
culation department to A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks in the United States; $6.50 
elsewhere. A few copies of previous 
issues, those of the years 1953 
through 1956, are available singly 
or in special sets. 


of all our correspondent banks. 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


S tevens 300 Park Avenue 


New York 22, New York 


Cl k 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
ar Chicago 3, Illinois 


~Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
No part of the body gets harder 


wear than the wishbone. 


Most of us have sufficient courage 
to stand the other fellow’s hard luck. 
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CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


If you’d like to be im the center of business activity in one of 
the nation’s greatest air cargo cities (more than 35-million 
pounds last year), talk with Central National, Cleveland’s 
progressive bank. One of the fifty largest banks in America. 


“CLEVELAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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News for Country Bankers : 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Citizens Bank of Amsterdam, Mo. 

The Spencer Chemical’s program 
started in 1953 with a series of ad- 
vertisements featuring distinguished 
farm bankers in various states. Each 
ad in this series was accompanied 
by a feature article; at the local 
level Spencer presented a plaque to 
the featured banker; and released 
news stories to area newspapers. Its 
next step was to launch a campaign 
featuring bank farm representatives. 
In this connection farm representa- 
tives from different states were in- 
vited to participate in two seminars 
and the local press was invited to 
attend. Spencer then based a series 
of ads on the seminar discussions. 

Reporting on its program, Chip 
Hackley said that his company does 
not hide the fact that it has a selfish 
motive. “We realize,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
we won’t be the only company’ to 
benefit from this type of advertising, 
though we hope to get a good slice 
of the pie.” 


Farm Mortgage Lenders 


lenders who supply mort- 
gage financing for farms tend to 
specialize, commercial banks serving 
one sector of the market, insurance 
companies another. Banks concen- 
trate on loans to smaller farms, in- 
surance companies on large loans to 
large farms. Public agencies such 
as the Federal land banks and Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation 
specialize less, serving a greater va- 
riety of types of farms. 

This difference is brought out in 
a recent study of farm financial 
structure by Dr. Donald C. Horton 
of the staff of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget. His aim was to discover 
how the economic and physical char- 
acteristics of farms affect their fi- 
nancing, and what roles credit and 
equity funds play. His conclusions 
were published recently under the 
title Patterns of Farm Financial 
Structure: A Cross-Section View of 
Economic and Physical Determi- 
nants. 

The work was done under a co- 
operative arrangement between the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as part of 


The A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 20-year Merit Award was presented to the 
Vermont Bankers Association at its midwinter meeting in Burlington. Making 
the presentation, at right, is Frank W. Black, executive vice-president, Peoples 
National Bank, Barre, member of the Agricultural Commission, and a past presi- 
dent of the Vermont Bankers Association. David E. Stowell, farm loan supervisor, 
Burlington Savings Bank and chairman of the VBA’s Agricultural Committee, 
accepted the award. Seated, right foreground, Frederick W. Thayer, vice-presi- 
dent, Burlington Savings Bank and president of the VBA 


a comprehensive investigation of 
agricultural credit facilities in the 
United States being carried on by 
the National Bureau. The report was 
published by Princeton University 
Press for the National Bureau. 


Land Value Trend Is Up 


wo departments, of the Federal 

Government have collaborated in 
a study of the farm mortgage debt. 
These agencies conclude that land 
values have continued on the up- 
ward trend which started in 1954 
and that the farm mortgage debt 
rises with increasing farm land 
values. 

Participating in the study were 
the Bureau of the Census and Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U. 
S. Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture, respectively. 


A pessimist is a person who keeps 
an optimist from becoming satisfied 
with himself. 


A luxury is something that be- 
comes a necessity if your neighbor 
has it, or if you can buy it on the 
instalment plan. 


Factors which enter into the con- 
tinued advance of land values are 
said to be the belief that farm land 
is a safe investment, the demand 
of farm operators for additional 
land to utilize more fully mechan- 
ization and advanced technology in 
agriculture, urban and industrial ex- 
pansion, and demand for part-time 
farms and rural residences. 

This survey is a part of each Cen- 
sus of Agriculture and is made to 
provide benchmark data on the 
amount of farm mortgage debt, in- 
terest rates, and the characteristics 
of mortgaged farms. It estimates 
that total farm mortgage debt on 
January 1, 1956 totaled $9,066,000,- 
000, which is only $104,000,000 above 
the previous estimate for that date. 
Although the new 1956 debt esti- 
mate is 62% higher than in 1950, 
the value of mortgaged farms in the 
1950-56 period kept pace with the 
debt rise. As a result the average 
ratio of debt-to-value of mortgaged 
farms was 25% in 1956, the same 
as in 1950. In this 6-year period the 
proportion of owner-operated farms 
under mortgage rose from 30 to 35% 
and the total number of mortgaged 
owner-operated farms increased by 
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A MESSAGE FROM HARRIS—THE BUSINESS MAN’S BANK IN CHICAGO 


What is a Banker? 


People expect the Banker to be an expert 
on everything. 

He’s supposed to be a fountain of knowl- 
edge about international affairs, local egg 
prices, and all points between... 


... An enthusiastic backer of new ideas 
(and simultaneously a Fort Knox of 
stability)... 


...A business man’s business man, able 
to talk the language of any industry... 


... Family counselor, investment expert, 
lawyer’s aid, business analyst, com- 
munity leader... 


People expect their banker to be all these. 


It’s a mighty big order. But can you 
think of one you’d be prouder to fill? 


There’s much more to good correspond- 
ent service than services alone. 


At the Harris we provide all the services 
you’d expect. But one of the most valu- 
able things we offer correspondents is a 
combination of broad experience, 
seasoned judgment, and person-to-person 
service that’s our specialty at the Harris. 


This has made us known as Chicago’s 
‘‘Business Man’s Bank.”’ But we find it 
is equally valued by the Business Man’s 
Business Man—the Banker—many of 
whom we serve as Chicago correspondent. 
May we serve you, too? 


HARRIS BAN 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System .. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


erating costs eventually will have to 
be passed to the customer in the 
form of higher service charges and 
interest rates. We think automation 
will thus serve both the public and 
the banks.” 


The Specifications 

In summary, the specifications call 
for an improved system for main- 
taining commercial customer ac- 
counts to provide detailed records, 
control and availability of informa- 
tion. 

The system must be the “open 
end” type to provide for expansion 
without basic revision. 

It must capture data with a min- 
imum number of manual key strokes, 
preferably only once in the entire 
process. 

By-product operation in the form 
of account analysis, analysis of 
check activity for company and spe- 
cial checking accounts, uncollected 
funds, closed accounts, significant 
changes in accounts and other spe- 
cial studies useful in planning and 
service were also specified. 

The system must serve an aver- 
age of 100,000 accounts, with 220,- 
000 daily items, 190,000 items to be 
up-dated daily, and 68,500 changing 
daily. 


Compatible Procedures 

First National’s task force rec- 
ommended that the problem of han- 
dling paper items be set aside and 
not considered as one for the elec- 
tronic bookkeeping system. It was 
specified, however, that data proc- 
essing procedures and equipment 
must be compatible with standards 
now being developed by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association so that 
the system could be modified in the 
future to take advantage of paper 
handling and character techniques, 
when available. 

The bank’s task force for the ex- 
ploratory work was a committee 
headed by J. B. Kirk, second_vice- 
president and assistant controller. 
Other members were Second Vice- 
presidents Edward F. Keen and J. 
W. Busby, and Jack Carruthers, 
manager of the tabulating depart- 
ment. 

“We think we have developed the 
specifications for an electronic book- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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A Personnel Relations Panel 


At the 8th southern regional con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
in Oklahoma City, several bankers 
talked about personnel matters. 
From their remarks we’ve set up, 
for quick reading, an informal panel 
covering points of general interest. 


No Iron Curtain! 


HEN the staff is in the dark as 

to what the auditor does and 
when, he lacks the employees’ good- 
will, it’s his own fault — he hasn’t 
taken the trouble to explain his job 
to the other people in the bank, said 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City. 

“This auditor hasn’t taken the 
trouble to show common, everyday 
courtesies to the people on the same 
payroll, despite the fact that the 
success of the auditing program de- 
pends wholly on the understanding 
and cooperation of everybody in the 
bank,” continued Mr. Hogan, who is 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

“The auditor should take the trou- 
ble,” he added. 

“Try to get a bit more public re- 
lations minded. Begin thinking about 
your job in terms of the other fel- 
low, where it touches his work, how 
it benefits him. Tear down the iron 
curtain between the auditing depart- 
ment and the rest of the world. Make 
your bank audit-conscious.” 


A New Look at Hiring 


“NEW APPROACH”’ to the employ- 

ment problem was offered by J. 
Stanley Weis, chairman of the 
board, The National Bank of Mat- 
toon, 

“If you need law for your trust 
department, why not employ law?” 
he said. “If you need broad agricul- 
tural knowledge of the professional 
type and a certain kind of ability to 
apply it to a new farm service de- 
partment, why not employ that kind 
of knowledge and ability?” And if 
you need high echelon organizational 
ability, why not hire it? 

“The traditional way is to start 


looking for a person to fill a position, 
This immediately involves personal- 
ities, the very thing that causes mogt 
of our trouble in our search for gye. 
cession. 

“I offer the approach that it js 
better to look for what you need, 
This compels you to determine the 
thing you need.” 

Emphasizing the importance of 
building a deep “bench” for succes- 
sion, Mr. Weis pointed out that man- 
agement must determine specifically 
the kind of ability of which the 
bank’s bench is short. 

“The natural thing to do,” he 
added, “‘would be to enlist the aid 
of the bench structure in making this 
determination. If this is done, every- 
body will be on the lookout for what 
you need, for they need it too. You 
will have already oriented the man 
possessing the specified needs be- 
fore you have even found or em- 
ployed him. 

“Under this plan we have found 
you can successfully bring personnel 
into your bench structure at any 
level.” 


Banking’s Deepest 
Reservoir 


HE master key to leadership is 
the ability to develop others, 
said A. Gordon Bradt, second vice- 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

“One of the problems in a bank is 
to free a key officer or manager from 
a multitude of details so that he has 
time to manage—time to teach. 

“The way to find time to manage, 
to get things done for the customer, 
is to take time now to tap the deep- 
est reservoir in banking—the unused 
capacities of associates to take over 
those things that clutter up a man- 
ager’s desk, talents we pay for but 
may not be getting. 

“We hear managers in business 
saying, ‘My desk is loaded down, 
when am I going to find time to teach 
people?’ Well, we never will have 
that time. But we can make time by 
taking time now to get the stuff off 
the desk and into the hands of the 
people we educate and train to han- 
dle it.” 
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Bank Records 


Permanently Recorded on 


Space-Saving Microfilm 


Model 11 
Film-a-record 


FILM-A-RECORD offers the latest and most versatile 
in microfilm cameras — the Model 11. This compact 
unit offers all the big machine features with the 
accent on speed and accuracy. Because it can photo- 
graph both sides of a document simultaneously, the 
Model 11 is particularly suitable for recording your 
transit checks. Time-consuming typed descriptions 
are no longer necessary. Your microfilmed record 
becomes your permanent record. 


For all your banking records — one or two sided — 
colored or white — large or small there is no finer 
precision microfilm unit than the Model 11. Why 
hot have your local Remington Rand FILM-A-RECORD 
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specialist show you the many advantages of 
FILM-A-RECORD — a truly remarkable business sys- 
tem. Or send today for FREE illustrated folder. 


DWISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1527, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please see that | receive a copy of the Folder F443 describing the 
NEW Film-o-record Model 11 Microfilm Camera. 
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BANK 
& Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles «8th & Hill 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM © TELETYPE LA 501 ¢ BANK WIRE SLUN 


TOPS FOR BANK 


advertising! 


Opening a branch? 

Introducing a new 

savings or loan 

plan? Plastic bot- 

tle caps are won- 

derful “get ac- 

quainted'' gifts 

that will get your 

advertising message 

read in homes every day 

for two years for only pennies/ 

These remarkable caps easily 

snap on and off all size soda 

and soft drink botties, keeping 

drinks fresh with an air-tight seal. 

Your bank's name, trade-mark or ad- 

vertisement is hand-imprinted in gold on 

each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, 

green, blue, yellow, white and black. Sold 

in bulk or packed 2 to a clear plastic 
gift envelope. 

FREE SAMPLES! Write for prices and sam- 

ples of advertising caps ordered by banks 

and other leading national 

and time again. 


HEMAN ELY, JR. 


B3, P. 0. BOX 62, LANCASTER, 


corporations time 


DEPT. PENNA. 


DO YOU 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 
keeping system that would serve all 
but the largest banks,” said Mr. 
Keen. 


Control Over Consumer 


Credit Notes 


H™ are 14 protective procedures 
in the control of consumer 
loans. They’re suggested by Paul D. 
Williams, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
speaker at a Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association meeting on operations 
problems. 

(1) Who has credit authority and 
for how much? Management must 
furnish this information in writing 
to the control officer. It should in- 
clude names of all personnel author- 
ized to grant loans, and any limita- 
tions. 

(2) Where there are volume trans- 
actions, it’s desirable to segregate 
duties, separating the disbursing 
from the closing functions so that 
the approver of the credit does not 
pay the proceeds to the borrower. 

(3) Loan proceeds should never 
be paid in cash, but only by official 
check or credit to a deposit account. 

(4) Control over loan disburse- 
ment checks should be similar to 
that for all bank official checks. The 
control officer should control the 
main supply, releasing to the con- 
sumer credit department as needed. 

(5) Tellers should not be per- 
mitted to cash disbursement checks 
for an officer or employee. This priv- 
ilege should be given only to the 
borrower or subsequent endorsers. 

(6) A serially prenumbered loan 
register is a prerequisite to control 
over notes. It may be a simple reg- 
ister in original only, or a multiple 
copy set including: initial letter to 
borrower with coupon book; alpha- 
betical file record; accrual copy; reg- 
ister copy; audit copy; ledger card. 

(7) Mailing the coupon books to 
the borrower when he has received 
the loan proceeds gives the control 
officer a chance for direct verifica- 
tion, either positive or negative. 

(8) All mail addressed to a bor- 
rower should include a corner notice 
on the envelopes: “If unclaimed at 
this address, return to sender. Do 
not forward.” There have been cases 
where fictitious loans had addresses 
taken from local directories. The em- 
bezzler files a change of address 


form with the postmaster before the 
bank has mailed the coupon book 
which is then routed to the new ad. 
dress and intercepted by the de. 
faulter without the bank’s knowl. 
edge. 

(9) Report all new loans acey- 
rately to the directors or the loan 
committee. This provides an addi- 
tional review of the paper and 
strengthens control. 

(10) Rotate employees’ duties and 
have a system of checks and bal- 
ances so that no individual domi- 
nates a transaction. 

(11) Indirect loans: dealer finane- 
ing. When a dealer relationship is 
established, the control officer should 
analyze the agreement and deter- 
mine whether it conforms to bank 
policy. He should see that the board 
of directors or loan committee hag 
approved. A synopsis of the perti- 
nent information should be prepared 
for subsequent audits. This should 
include the dealer’s reserves, how 
created, and how disbursed. 

(12) Dealer loans: floor planning 
and wholesale financing. Dealer 
paper is probably the most vulner- 
able to fraud. Select dealers care- 
fully. Adequate financial responsi- 
bility, good moral risk, and ability 
te conduct business profitably are 
important aspects of this type of 
financing. 

Physical checking of merchandise 
is of prime importance. Dealers’ in- 
ventory records must be complete. 
Physical checking by bank auditors 
must never be cursory. 

This type of financing should be 
done only by banks adequately 
staffed to devote much time and ef- 
fort to proper administration. Floor 
plan loans must be administered 
with constant and close audit checks. 

In addition to the dealer’s monthly 
floor plan report and the field audit 
by bank personnel, the control off- 
cer should also make monthly inspec- 
tions of the goods. He may use sev- 
eral techniques to be sure that the 
field auditors are actually checking 
the merchandise. For example, he 
may supply the auditors with auto- 
mobile engine numbers and require 
that the corresponding serial num- 
bers be filled in. Or he may alter 
serial numbers to see whether the 
field men catch the errors. 

(18) Notes signed in blank should 
never be left with the bank. 

(14) When loans are paid off or 
refinanced, they should be canceled 
and returned to the borrower. 
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WINGS FOR THE AIR OF CANADA 


Ranking fourth among trading nations and sixth among 
industrial countries of the world, Canada merits U. S. 
banking attention today for other reasons as well. 

The government of Canada is stable. Our people are 
proud of their nation’s unity, and of its destiny as a 
land of great and varied natural resources and rapid 
industrial development. By far the largest part of new 
capital investment in Canada comes from Canadian thrift. 

It is not yet generally realized, even in the United 
States, that manufactures now account for 30% of 
Canada’s national income. Notable recent progress has 
been made in tool-machinery, electrical and electronics 
equipment, chemicals, aircraft and automobiles, but ex- 
pansion into scores of other fields is proceeding fast. 

In Canada’s hundreds of new industries and in her 
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rapid development of mineral and forest resources are 
opportunities for mutually productive commerce be- 
tween firms in our country and U. S. suppliers, con- 
sumers and distributors. You are invited to consult our 
Business Development Division, regarding the specific 
situation of any of your own customers who seek to 
capitalize Canada’s future. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 


Resident Representative— Chicago and 
more than 750 branches across Canada 
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Transit Service 
Securities Handling 
Management 


rcial Paper 
ansactions 
Concerns 


Foreign Exchange 

Merchandise Transactions 

Special Industries Group 

National Services Group 

Operating Problems and Mechanization 
Personnel Services 

Consumer Credit Problems 

Public Relations 

Remodeling and Modernization 

Tax Assistance 

Travel Service 

Translation Service 

Insurance and Bonding Advice 
Currency and Coin 

Collection of Bonds and Coupons 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 

First Notional City Bank os your Safe Deposit Facilities 
Correspondent Bank Stock Purchase Plan 
Conference Rooms and Desk Space 

Trust Services 


The advantages of having 


New York Correspondent 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


This 28-page brochure describes the many services 
First National City provides to correspondents. We will 
be pleased to send you copies on request. Write to our Correspondent Bank 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


38 WAYS 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP YOU 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York « 70 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES « 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


Around-the-clock Transit Service «* Collections ¢ Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds * Participation in Local Loans * Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete 


Metropolitan New York Office Coverage Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Fist in World Wide Banking 
150 BANKING 
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Mrs. Alice B. Morgan of $64,000 Question fame recently addressed a women’s 

forum at Citizens National Bank, Gastonia, N. C. President Allen H. Sims (right) 

introduced the speaker; Robert Rosebro (left), trust officer, shared the platform 
with Mrs. Morgan (center) 


“Common Sense Investing” 


LICE B. MORGAN, 79-year-old win- 
A ner of $32,000 on the TV pro- 
gram, “The $64,000 Question,” went 
to Gastonia, N. C., recently at the 
invitation of The Citizens National 
Bank of that city. The bank spon- 
sored an afternoon “Ladies Finan- 
cial Forum” which was attended by 
a capacity audience of 350 women. 
Mrs. Morgan, the star attraction, 
discussed the problems of “Common 
Sense Investing.” In the evening she 
spoke at a men’s forum, which 
proved equally successful. 

In his introduction of the guest 
speaker, President A. H. Sims ex- 
plained that the forum had been set 
up for two purposes—so that Gas- 
tonians could hear one of the na- 
tion’s most famous women, and the 
bank could emphasize the extreme 
importance to women $f their hus- 
bands’ making a will. 

Robert Rosebro, trust officer, and 
Lawrence Rankin, vice - president, 
were also on the speakers’ stand. 

Mrs. Morgan said that she had 
found it necessary to learn how to 
handle money after her husband’s 
death, and commented on the havoc 
that can be wrought by “ignorance 
coupled with enthusiasm.’”’ She now 
holds classes in her home town of 
Bristol, R. I. The slogan of these 
classes, Mrs. Morgan said, is “Learn 
to Do It Yourself.” The classes use 
her book, Investors’ Road Map, but 
She emphasizes the need for more 
diversified information, such as 
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other financial publications, financial | 
pages in newspapers, and class dis- | 


cussions. 

Women should keep an account of 
their spending and see how much 
money goes out with nothing to 
show for it. “Last year,” Mrs. Mor- 
gan said, “people in America spent 
enough for the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of this planet to live on for 
three years.” 


LOW COST LOANS 


bled Call on us for 
prompt, conven- 

ient, courteous service to help you finance your 

dream kitchen. Our low cost 

loans will help you economize 


when you remodel your old- 
fashioned kitchen. 


Mats of this ad are being supplied to 

the American Bankers Association by 

U. S. Steel Corporation so that the 

1,200 banks subscribing to the A.B.A. 

Advertising Department’s service can 
have them free 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


75 Branches in Greater New York 
70 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 


The Travelers Friend 

A handy guidebook 
containing world currency 
charts, duty free imports 

and other valuable 
information. For free copies: 
Write to our Public Relations 
Department at Head Office, 
55 Wall St, N. Y. 


Wise Travelers 
Always Carry 


FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 


Travelers Checks! 


@ safe, spendable around the globe. 
@ in handy denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. 
@ fully refunded if lost or stolen. 
® cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 
90% OF THE SELLING COMMISSION 
—AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


if it will do this... 


Make Check Sorting 
FASTER... 


The Era of “People’s Capitalism” 


NTICIPATING its 165th birthday by 

three months, the New York 
Stock Exchange completed a new 
exhibit hall and visitors’ gallery in 
February. In his speech marking the 
opening, G. Keith Funston, president 
of the Exchange, had this to say of 
the exhibits: 

“They tell, I think, two things 
about our country that are quite as 
important as anything else about 
America in 1957. The first is that 
the exhibits themselves—a farm 
under the Atlantic Ocean, an atomic 
power station, and a push button 
telephone of tomorrow, to name a 
few—are a demonstration of the 


ingenuity, resourcefulness, and jn- 
ventiveness that have become a mark 
of our national character. 

“The second is that these exhibits 
are an expression of how far we 
have moved into an era that has 
properly been described as a ‘people’s 
capitalism.’ This kind of capitalism 
means nothing less than that mil- 
lions of Americans have the knowl- 
edge, courage, and foresight to in- 
vest and risk part of their funds on 
our country’s future. So much go 
that today more than 8,600,000 
Americans—or one out of every 12 
adults—directly own shares in our 
publicly held enterprises.” 


INDUSTRIAL WORLD OF TOMORROW—Working models, animated exhibits, 

film presentations, brilliant color and lighting are features of the new $1,000,000 

exhibit hall and visitors’ center of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. Above, do-it-yourself 

demonstration of tire mounted so that visitor himself may puncture it to observe 

its self-sealing quality. Below, a young visitor turns the pages of a big display 

book which tells the story of broadened share-ownership as the cornerstone of the 
“peoples capitalism” 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


EASIER 


ECPLES CAPITALIo 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


For daily sorting in bank bookkeeping de- 
partments the Kohlhaas Bank Check Sorter 
will outperform any manual sorter on the 
market in Speed; Ease-of-Operation and Ac- 
curacy. Has all of the operator designed 
features for improved sorting efficiency. Avail- 
able with Alphabetical and Nuime Guides to 
suit your requirement. 


it’s worth this . 


FURTHER INFORMATION — PRICES 
the KOHLHAAS co. 
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Exclusive 


on the world's finest 


standard typewriter: 


“RESPONSE- 0-MATIC” 
ACTION 


Available only on the 
Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight,” 
Response-O-Matic Action brings 

to you a touch, a feel, 

a typing action that means finer 
correspondence ... faster. 

In addition, you benefit from these 
other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Customstyled Keyboard—four extra 
characters — 88 in all. 


Amazing Page Gage—that lets you, 
quickly set a bottom “margin.” 


Instant-Set Margins — most natural, 
easiest margin-setting system. 


- Call your local Smith-Corona 
| representative for a demonstration. 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 New York M i O N A 
Branch Offices or Dealers in Principal Cities , 
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don't be 5 
HALF: 


AFTER YOU PAY FOR 
CATASTROPHE 
PROTECTION: 


When you buy extra insurance against the large losses 
that can put your bank out of business, be sure you 
get the most complete protection you can buy—the 
kind that will not leave you “holding the bag”’ if the 
loss is not caused by an officer or employee. 


Bic losses—from employee dishonesty and other crimes, 
both inside of banks and out—are increasing in variety 
as well as frequency. 


To be covered against such losses, have an American 
Surety Bank Specialist review your protection program. 
It’s one of his daily jobs. His valuable services cost you 
nothing. To have him call, just phone your American 
Surety agent now, or write our Bank Division. 


Serving Banks for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


C0 p FIDELITY * SURETY « CASUALTY © FIRE © INLAND MARINE 
m ANY HOMEOWNERS ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


STALLMENT FINANCE CHARTS 


“Ohe House of Charts” 


Machine Language 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


upside down on punch cards so that 
the characters could be ostensibly 
on the bottom of the check, but ag. 
tually on the top of the card. It wag 
felt this approach would create a 
tremendous amount of operating 
problems, difficult orientation, ang 
add an abnormal amount of customer 
resistance. A second approach sug- 
gested the use of both top and bot- 
tom locations with two reading 
heads. This required switching gear, 
which the Committee considered too 
costly and complicated. 

Because of these reasons, these 
possibilities were discarded in favor 
of the final recommendation. 

The following salient factors were 
considered in concluding that the 
final recommendation was the most 
satisfactory solution to the problem 
of punch card compatibility: 


Post-Pointing 

It should be noted that the modi- 
fication regarding punch card checks 
covers only pre-printed characters, 
It is proposed that post-printed char- 
acters on these checks be positioned, 
not below the ‘9’ punched hole po- 
sition, but at the same distance from 
the bottom edge as all magnetic ink 
characters will be positioned on 
paper checks. This will result in the 
pre-printed characters on punch card 
checks being somewhat closer to the 
bottom edge than the post-printed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 


No intelligence test known matches 
matrimony—or driving a car on 
Sunday afternoon. 


After you hear two eyewitnesses 
to an automobile accident, you're 
not so sure about history. 


All things come to him who waits, 
but most of us aren’t sure what we're 
waiting for. 


Your income is the amount of 
money you spend more than. 


A lot of animals would be wearing 
their fur coats next winter if it 
weren’t for the instalment plan. 


The fellow who says there is noth- 


ing new under the sun never read 
a Congressional farm Dill. 


BANKING 
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It's time to call the people at Chase Manhattan 


At exactly 10:30 of a recent Monday morning, an 
officer here at Chase Manhattan picked up his tele- 
phone and heard a voice say: 


‘T’ve got a note here on my pad to ‘talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan.’ So here I am, and I’m ready 
to talk.” 


The gentleman, it turned out, was a banker who 
had been reading our advertisements and who finally 
decided to accept our invitation to ‘talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan.”’ There was nothing unusual 
about that, of course. 


What did arouse our curiosity was his cryptic refer- 
ence to that “‘note here on my pad.” Well, it turned 
out the gentleman had written the note to himself. 
Seems he had been thinking of coming in to see us for 
along time, but had never found a particularly pro- 
pitious moment. Finally, he jotted down the note for 


May “1957 


an exact hour and day in the future. When the time 
rolled around, he just made the call automatically. 


His method struck us as an excellent one, and we pass 
it along to like-minded bankers. In honor of the 
gentleman who gave us the idea, we’re going to keep 
special watch on our phones every Monday morning 
at 10:30. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 


characters. It is universally agreed 
that this spread in itself will cause 
no difficulty. 

Placing post-printed characters on 
punch card checks in the same posi- 
tion as paper checks will eliminate a 
requirement for separate post-print- 
ing devices (or a device with an ad- 
justable printing position) for paper 
versus punch card checks. The only 
disadvantage is that it will require 
that card columns reserved for post- 
printed characters not be punched. 
Analysis of the statistics on card 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


column usage presented above re- 
veals that on virtually all punch card 
checks ample columns are. available 
in other areas of the check to accom- 
plish all necessary punching. Cor- 
respondence with the Fiscal Service 
of the Treasury Department indi- 
cates that this is also true of Treas- 
ury Department punch card checks. 

While some punching may never- 
theless occur at present in the col- 
umns finally selected to contain this 
post-printed information, so many of 
the checks are wholly or partially 
under bank control (dividend dis- 
bursement and account reconcilia- 


“TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 


foundation over 65 years 


ago. If you are interested 


in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 


assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


LIMA 


91 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - S/.71,471,203.69 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


FOR PROCESSING ON TABULATING EQUIPMENT 
Coupon Clipping Procedures. 
Collection and Mortgage Billing. 
Addressing of Report Mailings and 

Direct Mail Advertising. 


tion) that the problem is minimized, 
Further, Treasury Department punch 
card checks are not punched in the 
columns expected to be selected for 
post-printed characters. Admittedly, 
the problem of moving some columns 
of punching will exist in some cages, 
but, physically, column usage wil] 
permit this. Further, the great lati. 
tude afforded for such a move should 
tend to simplify this action. 


Tolerances in Printing 


The height of the Common Ma. 
chine Language character that hag 
been tentatively approved by the 
machine manufacturers, check print- 
ers and the Committee is 4%”. Ac. 
cordingly, sufficient printing area is 
available between the bottom of the 
9’s punching and the lower edge of 
the card for printing the Common 
Machine Language characters. 

Discussion with representatives of 
the printing industry satisfied the 
Committee that the printing toler- 
ances required to place the char- 
acters between the ‘9’ punched hole 
position and the bottom edge of the 
card would not be unreasonable for 
commercial printers to maintain. 

Further, it was the opinion of some 
representatives of the printing in- 
dustry that it is, in fact, easier to 
maintain tolerances’ when printing 
is closer to an edge of a card which 
can be used for registration. 


While there was some difference 
of professional opinion among the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 


“If we continue to save at our present 
rate, we'll be $3,426 in the hole at the 
end of the year!”’ 


Full size envelope in open side style for easy 
insertion 


@ Perforated wings for automatic stripping from 
carrier sheet 


a Available in both First and Third Class Mail styles 
ee Carried in stock in several sizes 


CLIP COUPON TO 
Chain-O-Matic 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 

150 Vanderbilt Ave., West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Please send samples and prices of 
new CHAIN-O-MATIC continuous envelopes to: 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Name 
Title 


Type of Tab. Equipment 


| 
@ 

| 
—— 

NEW...CHAIN ENVELOPES 


= | 5 YOUR NIGHT DEPOSITORY EQUIPMENT 
® | EQUAL TO THE EVER-INCREASING DEMAND? 


mns 
a The marked trend to evening shopping 
m4 hours means more night deposits, bigger 


deposit bags. New ‘‘5-Star’’ Depositories by 


Ma- Herring Marvin are available in ‘‘jum- 
| bo”’ sizes, with openings designed to take 
te } a extra large bags. Super-size receiving safes 
Be <a are also now available. All new model de- 


positories have weather-resistive closures. 


the Shown here is the latest and best in Night 
ler- 
as Depository equipment—our new deluxe 
hole 
the | 5-Star “‘Electraposit’”’ model. 
for 


; M- The 5% ” high x 13% ” wide x 9% ” deep opening provides for bigger money 

bags now in common use. Locking the depository door after deposit has been 

hich made actuates a motor which revolves the hopper drum and drops bag into 
the chute. The customer can see through the bullet-proof window in the door 
that the bag has been safely deposited. 


the A concealed lighting unit behind the ground-glass panel illuminates the 
ELECTRAPOSIT lettering and casts a glow over the gleaming stainless steel 
face of the depository. Deposits made in the envelope slot drop directly into 
the receiving safe chute. 


A variety of models of Night, 24-Hour and Envelope 
Depositories is available. For complete catalog, write or 


send coupon today. 


i 
| HERRING ° HALL . MARVIN HERRING * HALL * MARVIN, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, new 


SAFE COMPANY catalog on Depositories. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF THE U.S. 
SILVER STORAGE VAULTS 


AT WEST POINT ZONE 


SING May 1957 
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YOUR) ndependen: Casvalty-Fire-Marine 
AGENT Insurance Fidelity- 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 
equipment manufacturers as to the 
feasibility of reading characters so 
close to the edge of a punch card 
check, the majority considered it 
feasible on the basis of their ex- 
perience and their tests. In addi- 
tion, the Committee conducted tests 
to satisfy itself on this point. These 
tests were admittedly based on a 
sampling, but the results—utilizing 
both paper and punch card checks 
that had passed through the banking 
system—were such as to satisfac- 
torily resolve the question. 


Mutilation 

While the possibility of mutila- 
tion normally becomes greater closer 
to the edge of a paper check, tests 
conducted for the Committee, of 
punch cards encoded at the bottom 
below the 9’s position and passed 
through the check collection system, 
indicated an insignificant incidence 
of mutilation. 

From these tests and the mutila- 
tion studies previously referred to, 
the Committee concluded that be- 
cause of the texture of punch card 
stock and normal handling tech- 
niques, little or no difficulty could 
be expected from mutilation at the 
bottom of punch card checks with 
the pre-printing located at the rec- 
ommended position. 


Wear on Reading Heads 


A problem presented as vital with 
respect to reading feasibility in- 


“Would you put George Washington’s 

picture back in this dollar for us? My 

daughter cut it out with her new 
scissors!”’ 


volved excessive wear on reading 
heads due to necessity for the bot- 
tom edge of punch card checks to 
pass over the head when characters 
are so close to the bottom. Neither 
formalized statistical evidence nor 
tangible physical evidence were pre- 
sented to the Committee to support 
this contention. On the other hand, 
the majority of manufacturers (in 
one case, based on experience that 
ran into hundreds of thousands of 
items) did not consider this a prob- 
lem and presented several possible 
technical solutions if, in fact, the 
problem did develop. Further, it is an 


admitted fact that a wear problem 
exists in any case—first, because of 
irregularities in paper surfaces dis- 
cernible under a microscope, and 
second, due to the passing of 
punched-hole edges over the head. 
Based on these considerations, the 
Committee was satisfied. 


* * * 


With this recommendation, the 
Committee feels that it has arrived 
at an objective and analytic solution 
to the location problem, and one that 
permits compatibility of punch card 
and paper checks. 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 

CUSTOMERS’ 
OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 

COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
MARCH 14, 1957 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 


RESOURCES 


$ 78,477,845.91 
55,643,582.84 
11,415,275.92 


117,657,711.50 
716,964.86 
3,776,722.14 
1.00 

970.62 
1,160,353.78 
151,719.25 
$270,754,752.02 


LIABILITIES 


$ 8,500,000.00 
8,500,000.00 
2,235,986.47 $ 19,235,986.47 
2,793,917.19 
285,759.14 
1,372,117.43 
1,160,353.78 
1,194,293.28 


$186,504,926.09 

40,995,814.55 

3,277 ,604.76 
13,933,979.33 244,712,324.73 
$270,754,752.02 


U. 8S. Government and other securities carried at $39,062,040.67% in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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1,243,604.20 
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Don’t waste your time trying 
to get answers about shipping, com- 
munications, fashion, finance, or any 
other markets centered in New York 
when it’s so easy to call your man at 
the Irving. 

He knows his way around New 
York . . . knows whom to contact for 
what . . . has a corps of experts to 
call on when he needs them. He is 


Got a problem with a New York angle? 


always ready to help out-of-town 
bankers get the service they need for 
themselves or their customers in this 
highly specialized city. 

What’s more, no matter how 
routine or complex your question 
may be, your man at the Irving is 
happy to go to work on it. Feel free 
to get in touch with him just as you 
would a member of your own staff. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 


RicHARD H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 


GEORGE A. MURPHY, President 


Domestic Banking Division, NOLAN HARRIGAN, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Choose Conference Committees 
for Western Trust Regional 


OMMITTEES for the 31st Western 

Regional Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, to be 
held in the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Oreg., October 10 and 11, were 
announced by Thoburn Mills, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
and vice-president and trust officer, 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

The hosts for the conference, 
which will bring together trustmen 
from banks in 11 western states, will 
be The Trust Companies’ Association 
of Oregon. 

John N. Adams, vice-president and 
trust officer, The First National 
Bank of Portland, will be chairman 
of the General Committee for the 
Conference; and LeRoy B. Staver, 
trust officer, The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, will be 
assistant general chairman. Stetson 
B. Harman, assistant vice-president 
and trust officer, The First National 
Bank of Portland, will be chairman 
of the Program Committee. 

The conference committees follow. 
All are from Portland banks unless 
otherwise designated. 


General Committee 


John N. Adams, vice-president and 
trust officer, First National Bank of 


One benefit of high, prices is that 
they don’t leave you with enough 
money to buy things you don’t need. 


The person with a mind that is 
too open gets a lot of worthless ideas 
dumped into it. 


No woman holds her own in a 
battle of tongues. 


The biggest stumbling block a man 
may have is the one under his hat. 


If all the persons who understand 
Russian foreign policy were laid end 
to end, he would feel terribly con- 
spicuous. 


Portland, chairman; LeRoy B. 
Staver, trust officer, U. S. National 
Bank, assistant general chairman; 
Robert M. Alton, vice-president and 
trust officer, U. S. National Bank; 
M. H. Erz, vice-president and trust 


officer, Title & Trust Company; 
Lorne L. Miller, vice-president and 
trust officer, Portland Trust Bank; 
John B. Rogers, president and trust 
officer, First National Bank of 
Baker; Julian R. Smith, trust offi- 
cer, Bank of California N.A.; K. 
E. Wenger, vice-president, Pioneer 
Trust Company, Salem. 


Program Committee 


Stetson B. Harman, assistant vice- 
president and trust officer, First 
National Bank of Portland, chair- 
man; Clarke H. Fisher, assistant 


THIS SYMBOL of First Western 


Correspondent Bank Service 


Facility is the key word of First Western’s 
relations with banks throughout the coun- 
try—and our officers are eager to tell you 
personally about the many facets of our 
Correspondent Bank Service. 


If you’re interested in a correspondent 


CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


First Western Bank 


with offices throughout California, write, 
wire or call now for complete details. 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS: 556 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Louisiana... Biloxi, May 5-7 NORMay 


Oklahoma...Tulsa, May 9-10 
Missouri... Kansas City, May 12-14 
Texas...Galveston, May 12-14 
Kansas... Wichita, May 16-18 
Arkansas... Hot Springs, May 20-22 
New Mexico...Santa Fe, May 24-25 
Colorado... Colorado Springs, May 27-29 
Utah...Ogden, June 16-18 
Wyoming...Moran, June 20-22 


Capital Funds Exceed 35 Million Dollars 


Oropping in On you 


Cowpr, 


KANSAS CITY'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


INSTANT SERVICE 


wherever you want it! 


Credit Life Agency’s eight field offices give 
you fast, personal attention. And our flexible 
Credit Life, Health and Accident program 
offers security for your bank, while it pro- 
tects your customers’ earning power. Won’t 
you call the office nearest you to find out how 
adaptable the CLA program is to your 
specific requirements? 


WRITE OUR BANKING SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FOR FULL DETAILS 


CREDIT LIFE AGENCY, inc. 


67 Barclay N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Hudson 8-522 
yallas 7-4606 


Des Moines 9-0518 


Woodward 1-1439 


Skyline 6-09 


Pennypacker 5-8279 


St. Petersburg 5-4700 


trust officer, Bank of California N.4.- 
L. B. Hartley, trust officer, Portland 
Trust Bank; LeRoy B. Staver, trust 
officer, U. S. National Bank of Port. 
land; R. A. Welch, trust Officer, 
First National Bank of Portland. 


Hotel and Facilities 


Lorne L. Miller, vice-president and 
trust officer, Portland Trust Bank, 
chairman; Edwin H. Boles, trust 
officer, First National Bank of Port- 
land; M. H. Erz, vice-president and 
trust officer, Title & Trust Company; 
Marvin T. Landers, assistant trust 
officer, Portland Trust Bank; C. L, 
Minahan, trust officer, U. S. National 
Bank of Portland. 


Finance Committee 

W. D. Hinson, trust officer, U. §. 
National Bank of Portland, chair- 
man; Irwin A. Hahn, trust officer, 
Portland Trust Bank; George H. 
Johnson, Bank of California N.A,; 
D. G. Lloyd, trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland. 


Registration and Information 

L. S. Severance, trust officer, U. S. 
National Bank of Portland, chair- 
man; W. R. Bradshaw, trust officer, 
U. S. National Bank of Portland; 
B. W. Erickson, trust officer, First 
National Bank of Portland; C. W. 
Hastings, Jr., trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland; Gerald R. 
Martin, Bank of California N.A,; 
Ray Oreste, Portland Trust Bank. 


Publicity Committee 

Donald P. Eckman, assistant trust 
officer, Bank of California N.A,, 
chairman; H. E. Butler, trust officer, 
U. S. National Bank of Portland; 
Marlow Montgomery, Portland Trust 
Bank; George W. Stewart, trust 
officer, First National Bank of Port- 
land. 


Entertainment Committee 
Henry L. Pittock, trust officer, 
Portland Trust Bank, chairman; 
J. D. Bird, trust officer, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank of Portland; M. H. Erz, 
vice-president and trust officer, Title 
& Trust Company; E. R. Linville, 
trust officer, First National Bank of 
Portland; Julian R. Smith, trust 

officer, Bank of California N.A. 


Women's Committee 


Wives of the members of the Gen- 
eral Committee. 
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SPEED and SERVICE 


Route your Western items to 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


San Francisco 


San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 

Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact, 


Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 
in the collection and availability of funds. 


Route all your Western items to 
American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 


Write today for your copy of our 
new brochure entitled, ‘‘Speed and 
Service” which outlines in detail 
the many advantages available 

to you by routing your Western 
transit and collection items to 
American Trust Company. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


BANKING 
Since 1854 
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Statement of Condition, March 31, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 825,729,631.95 
Bank Premises and Equipment 14,486,278.32 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 4,199,823.78 


Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$258,941,793.45 
388,911,942.83 
62,003,314.50 
25,758,621.17 
2,400,000.00 


10,515,852.54 
$1,592,947,259.54 


$1,453,033,477.19 
4,335,483.78 
14,058,816.69 
12,690,553.73 
1,942,350.83 


Deposits 

Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 


($10.00 par value) 
Surplus 52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 26,886,577.32 


106,886,577.32 


Total Liabilities $1,592,947,259.54 


United States Government and other securities carried at $210,510,508.29 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EST. 1902 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 Brood Street, New York, 4, N.Y. 


Tokyo. 


N. Y. OFFICE FURNITURE SHOW 

at New York Trade Show Building 

500 8th Avenue—Corner 35th Street 
Monday, May 20th, 1957 


Showing of the latest products of 
leading manufacturers. 
No goods can be bought at the show! 
All members of A.B.A. are invited. 
Exhibits open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 


130% Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 29, 
1957. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


The “Post Office Box” Plan 


month, 15 nationwide busi- 
nesses ranging from an oil com- 
pany to a brewery never laid hands 
on $13,000,000 in checks mailed to 
them by their southeastern cus- 
tomers. Far from being lost, the 
money was in their bank accounts 
three to five days sooner than it nor- 
mally would have been, thanks to a 
banking service that is saving many 
businesses thousands of dollars a 
year. 

In the Southeast, The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank is represen- 
tative of the many banks that now 
are offering this service. TheC & S 
started what it calls its “Post Office 
Box”’ checking account in Atlanta 
three and one-half years ago. Called 
the postal remittance plan or “Lock 
Box Plan,” by some of the nation’s 
large regional banks, the basic ele- 
ments of the C & §S version are 
simple and typical: 

A business using the plan asks its 
southeastern customers to mail them 
checks in payment of bills to an 
Atlanta post office box instead of to 
the home office. Five times daily, a 
C & S employee will remove the mail, 
take out the checks and deposit them 
immediately to the firm’s C & S 
checking account in Atlanta. Checks 
are collected and become cash in the 
bank up to five days sooner than 
under the old system. The firm then 
can transfer funds by bank wire to 
its central account or leave them in 
Atlanta until needed. 

Usefulness of the plan is not 
limited to any one single business 
situation. For example, most checks 


Mail tellers record 
checks and prepare 
other information 
requested by the 
customer in The 
Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank’s 
Post Office Box plan 
of check collection 


handled by C & S for any one cus- 
temer total 50,000 a month ang 
amount to about $1,500,000 —an 
average check size of $30. Here 
the main usefulness apparently is 
the shifting of paper work from the 
business to the bank. In another 
case, one of the C & § plan users in 
one month had only 41 checks, but 
the average check size was over 
$10,000. Here, quick availability of 
cash is a prime consideration. 


Bosmess firms find other benefits 
than reduced paper work and quicker 
cash collection. In general, most 
companies want the bank to try a 
second time to collect checks that 
have bounced before they are re- 
turned to the home office. A few, 
however, want to know right away 
when a company’s checks are not col- 
lected on the first go-round so that 
its credit department can get busy 
fast. 

Another by-product is that a com- 
pany’s need for auditing incoming 
checks practically eliminated, 
since checks are handled and col- 
lected by the bank rather than the 
company. 

Although conceding that the plan 
kas some drawbacks, C&S is aggres- 
sively seeking this kind of business. 
As C & S President Mills B. Lane 
explains it: ‘Our business is provid- 
ing service. If we provide it, busi- 
ness concerns and the bank both will 
benefit.” 

ROBERT E. SIBLEY 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bank accounting never had it so fast . . 
at such low cost! 


The Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
paves the way to low-cost mechanization 

of the simpler accounting jobs— 

either to relieve big accounting machines of 
work jams, or to do away with time-consuming 
pen-and-ink accounting. 


Though it costs so little, the Director 
compresses into small space an impressive 
number of special features that make 

for fast, smooth, accurate production. 
For exampie: 


LOOK AT THESE FOUR~ 


REMOVABLE stop and control 
automatic functions in each 
THREE-WAY register se 
all-purpose duplex 

SHORT-CUT keyboard 
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How Correspondent Banking Fits into Agricultural Credit 


Mr. HEMBREE is vice-president in 
charge of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank in Memphis, Tenn. This 
article is based upon an address 
before the Mississippi Agricultural 
Credit Conference. 


J. H. HEMBREE 


American system of banking. If we 
are to preserve the independence of 
the system and prevent its social- 
ization, we must preserve and en- 
large this working together of large 
and small banks. 

Correspondent banking to be ef- 
fective must be a 2-way street. The 
benefits must flow both ways, both 


EE banking is the 
most distinctive feature of the 


from the city bank in a metropolitan 


PROFITABLE 


R. L. 


DVERTISING 


To be profitable, advertising must be consistent 
and must reach the right people. 

An ad in POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY fills both 
requirements! 

Every day, in thousands of banks, key per- 
sonnel are using POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY. 
Put your advertisement where it will stand out 
—get first attention—and new business for 
your bank! 

Why do so many rely on POLK'S BANK DIREC- 
TORY? Because it is the one—the only bank 
directory—that completely covers the banking 
and financial world—with all the up-to-date, 
detailed information. 

It pays to advertise in POLK'S BANK DIREC- 
TORY. Write for our rates, today! 


OLK & CO. 
ublishers. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


area, and from the country bank in 
a rural area. From the standpoint 
of a city bank, the benefits in this 
arrangement consist of balances 
carried by its correspondent. Origin- 
ally, the pricipal benefit flowing to 
the small banks was interest on 
daily balances. This arrangement 
was discontinued in the late Twenties 
and now that interest is not paid, 
something must be given by the 
city banks to take its place. The 
collection of items and the safe- 
keeping of bonds is not enough. In 
addition, the city bank must assist 
its correspondents in bringing to 
their customers the type and scope 
of banking service which the larger 
capital and more highly specialized 
personnel enable it to give its metro- 
politan customers. This arrangement, 
if worked properly, enables the 
smaller bank to furnish its people 
service comparable to that offered 
by a city bank branch. 


Promises To Be Made 

In my opinion, every city bank 
which accepts correspondent bank 
balances should make these prom- 
ises to its correspondents— 


(1) that it will make available 
to its correspondent the tech- 
nical know-how of the officers 
of its bank, whether it be in 
the field of lending, invest- 
ment, or operations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 168) 


Correspondent banking, when 
working at its best, brings to- 
gether to the main streets of 
banking the credit facilities and 
the technical knowledge of the 
metropolitan bank and provides 
efficient and flexible banking 
services for rural districts, as 
well as city areas. In short, it 
provides all of the advantages of 
a nationwide branch banking 
system, without the dangers of 
centralization inherent in such 
a system. Every commercial 
bank—large, medium, or small 
—has a tremendous responsi- 
bility and stake in preserving 
and enlarging correspondent 
banking. 
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SECURITY 


.. based on integrity and ability ...is the 


factor which has made LAWRENCE 
the leader in field warehousing 
for over 40 years, so specify 


LAWRENCE and be secure. 


240 
Give 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


WRENCE WAREH (©MPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166) 


(2) that it will stand ready and 
willing to cooperate in the 
handling of the loans of the 
customers of its correspon- 
dent which exceeed the legal 
limit of the correspondent. 
that it will not compete with 
the correspondent in its ter- 
ritory for either loans or de- 
posits. 


Commercial banking in this coun- 
try has learned by experience that if 
it fails to provide adequate credit 
service, some other lender will come 
into the picture. Excellent examples 
of this growth of other lenders are 
the growth of the automobile finance 
companies, the savings and loan as- 
sociations, the governmental and 
and semi - governmental lending 
agencies, and many others. Banks in 
farming communites throughout the 
agricultural areas of our country 


have the responsibility of providing 
adequate credit service to their cuso- 
mers. In the event that a commer- 
cial bank in a given area fails to 
provide this service, the way is left 
open for some other agency, such 
as a governmental lending agency 
or a semi - governmental lending 
agency, to step in and fill the need. 
The usefulness of a bank as a credit 
home for agriculture depends pri- 
marily upon the extension of credit 
on a sound and constructive basis 
and providing convenient and courte- 
ous service. 


Farming Undergoes Revolution 
We must recognize that our field 
of agriculture has been going 
through a tremendous revolution. 
This trend has been developing for 
the past 30 or 40 years; however, it 
was accelerated during World War 
II and the acceleration has been 
stepped up following the end of 


NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


result 
from 


SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


SERVICE 


22 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 7. 8.Y. 


INOISPUTAGBLE 


TIME 
RECORDS / 


TIME 


\ 
RECORDERS 


e Keep ideal basic time records under the 


Wage-Hour Law 


e Record entry into safe deposit boxes 


[LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
84 THIRD ST., N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information, catalog and prices. 
| understand there is no obligation on my part. 


FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 
MAIL 
COUPON 


Name 
| Address 
| City 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 
passbooks 


Samples and 
Prices on Request 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Vorld War II. The productive capa- 
bilities of American agriculture are 
tremendous, and we are continuing 
to produce more and more of all 
foods and fibers on less and legs 
acres and with fewer units. Together 
with this more specialized agri- 
culture and increased production has 
come a tremendous increase in pro- 
duction costs. We have all witnessed 
the increase in the cost of labor 
and the mechanization of farm units, 
and we must recognize that such 
trends will continue. 


Capital Limits Rural Banks 


With this increase in the cost of 
farming and higher capitalization, 
the banks in rural areas are finding 
themselves in a most difficult posi- 
tion to provide the tremendous 
amounts of credit required due to 
their capital limitations. We, in city 
banks, can fulfill our place in our 
banking system by taking advantage 
of the opportunity to provide a 
service to our correspondents in as- 
sisting with the handling of such 
credits. The city bank, if it is to 
fulfill its function in providing as- 
sistance to its correspondents and 
their customers, must have on its 
staff personnel who not only have 
formal academic training in the field 
of agriculture, but also an agricul- 
tural background and experience in 
handling this specialized field of 
agricultural credits. The securing of 
such an employee with a background 
in agriculture and formal training 
is not too difficult. Many banks 
have followed the procedure of em- 
ploying such an individual and giv- 
ing him the necessary training in 
banking and credits. 


A Man of Many Talents 

With the rapidly changing agri- 
culture with which we are faced 
today, the representative of the bank 
in the field of agriculture must have 
many talents. He should have the 
personality to present sound tech- 
nical advice in a language the farmer 
knows and understands. He may be 
confronted with problems of maxi- 
mum land utilization and proper 
fertilization, giving consideration to 
the economics of land use. He may 
be called upon to advise with the 
farmer on insect control, various 
types of irrigation, soil conservation 
practices, types of equipment and 
many other technical subjects. He 
must be practical in his thinking to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 171) 
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outside help 


with inside knowledge 
of your industry 


When you call in a business consultant to solve a problem, 
you do so because that consultant is a specialist ina 
particular phase of business. 


But how much better it would be if that consultant 
were not only a specialist in his own field, but also experi- 
enced in your industry. 

That’s the kind of specialized help Ebasco provides. 

Ebasco has served over 1,200 companies —companies 
that represent virtually every type of business and 
industry in America—and served them with the profes- 
sional skill and integrity that have made Ebasco’s con- 
sulting services pre-eminent in the minds of modern 
management. 

Ebasco’s business consultants are at your call any- 
where and anytime you need them, for assignments large 
or small. 


Some of the businesses and industries served by Ebasco 


Air Conditioning Coal Grain Mill Products Pulp and Paper 
Air Lines Communication Hotels Railroads 
Aircraft Equipment Investment Firms Railroad Equipment 
Manufacturers Copper Machinery Rope 
Automotive Department Stores Manufactured Gas Steamship Lines 
Banking Electric Power Meat Products Steel 
Canning and Electrical Mining Textile 
Preserving Manufacturers Natural Gas Transit Systems 
Chemicals and Frozen Foods oil Wire and Cable 
Allied Products Glass Pipe Lines 


For a complete outline of the many services Ebasco 
offers you, write for our booklet, “The Inside Story of 
Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. L, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


APPRAISAL +» CONSULTING ENGINEERING * DESIGN & CONSTRUC- 
TION * FINANCIAL & BUSINESS STUDIES + INDUSTRIAL RELA- 


ters SONSTRy TIONS INSURANCE, PENSIONS & SAFETY PURCHASING, 


Sin, 


INSPECTION & EXPEDITING + RATES & PRICING * RESEARCH 


“4 SALES & PUBLIC RELATIONS SPACE PLANNING SYSTEMS, 
BASco METHODS & BUDGETS + TAX WASHINGTON OFFICE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - DALLAS » PORTLAND, ORE. « WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Developments of 1956 
reflect a pattern for progress 


Throughout the World 


i Symbol of Service 


The 1956 achievements of W. R. Grace & Co. fit into its long-range pattern 
for progress. During the year the Company accelerated research and 
development . . . pushed construction and enlargement of manufacturing 
plants here and abroad . . . took further steps to expand paper and 
chemical operations in Latin America . . . and proceeded with the program 
of replacing the Grace Line fleet. 

During a year of record-high capital expenditures, the Company also 
reported higher earnings for the fourth consecutive year. For the complete 
story on these and other developments in Casa Grace, see the 1956 


THE GRACE 
ORGANIZATION 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by a 
century of experience in business and 
industry, continues to move ahead—in 
chemical manufacturing and processing 
...in widespread Latin-American enter- 
prises ... in world trade, transportation 


Annual Report. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 
Year Ended December 31, 


Sales and Operating Revenues.............. 


Net Income After Taxes... . 


Per share of common stock (Based on 


average number of shares outstanding) 


Preferred Dividends Paid.................. 
Common Dividends Paid.................. 


Per share—At rate of 
Net Working Capital 
Current Ratio 
Net Fixed Assets 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding 


1956 


. $438, 136,637 


. -$ 19,785,020 


Number of Common Stockholders............ 


Number of Employees 


For a copy of the 1956 
Annual Report write 
W. R. Grace & Co., Dept. BM, 
7 Hanover Square, N.Y. 5 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


$ 4.41 


.$ 936,498 
.$ 9,828,042 


$ 2.30 
$108,137,879 
2.2 to 1 


46.91 
4,493,193 


1955 


$427,066,329 
$ 18,780,394 


$ 4.21 
$ 960,000 
$ 8,473,117 
$ 2.00 
$129,845,130 
2.5 to l 
$138,568,405 
$ 45.56 
4,284,831 
16,623 
44,505 


and finance. 


CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

DIVISION 


DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY 
DIVISION 


FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 
GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

DIVISION 
GRACE LINE INC. 
GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
LATIN AND CHEMICAL 


SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168) 
apply this technical knowledge to 
the mutual benefit of the borrower 
and the lender. 

From the standpoint of the bank, 
he must be qualified to appraise the 
farmer and his operation, his imple- 
ments and machinery, real estate 
and improvements, value and condi- 
tions of growing crops. He needs to 
have the judgment necessary to 
make a good credit analysis to de- 
termine that not only will the bank 
be protected from a safety stand- 
point, but also that the borrower will 
benefit from the use of the funds 
loaned and that he will be in better 
position after having used credit. In 
the field of public relations, the bank 
farm representative can play an im- 
portant role in representing the bank 
not only with farmers, but also with 
the agricultural leaders through- 
out the area, and with other busi- 
nessmen. Here again, this represen- 
tative can increase the stature of his 
bank in the area by his good work, 
or he can lower the stature of the 
bank by doing a poor job of public 
relations. 

By working closely with its cor- 
respondents, the city bank can give 
them many services in the field of 
agricultural credits. It can assist 
with the development of simple but 
adequate credit files, provide experi- 
enced counsel on complicated or un- 
usual type loans, assist with the 
making of farm appraisals, and give 
advice and counsel in the working 
out of problem loans. 


Various Procedures Possible 


Over-lines of credit between the 
two banks can be handled by several 
different methods. The loan can be 
made jointly, with each bank partici- 
pating equally in the amount, and 
repayments made equally as the loan 
is liquidated. On the other hand, the 
loan can be made by the local bank 
with the over-line placed with its 
city correspondent on a last in-first 
out basis. On this basis, as funds 
are disbursed the local bank ad- 
vances funds up to its maximum, 
with the balance of the line of credit 
advanced by the city bank. As pro- 
ceeds are paid in retirement of the 
loan, that portion carried by the city 
bank is liquidated first, then the 
portion carried by the local bank 
is paid. 

Another method is for the local 
bank to advance all of the funds and 
then sell a participation to the city 
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bank, reducing the balance that it 
carries within its capital require- 
ments. Still another method is for 
the total line to be advanced by the 
city bank through the local bank 
with a participation sold by the city 
bank in an amount which is mutually 
satisfactory to both banks. 

There are several other ways that 
officia! loans, excess loans, and loans 
of an unusual nature may be worked 
out to the mutual satisfaction of 
both banks, thereby rendering serv- 
ice to the correspondent. The work- 
ing relationship between the city 


bank and its correspondent is one 
which can be very beneficial to 
both institutions. 


Ever-Changing Picture 

With the ever-changing picture 
in agriculture, a bank which does 
not keep abreast of this change by 
adjusting its thinking and philoso- 
phy of credit to meet this change 
is not only failing to render service 
to its community, but is leaving the 
gate open for some other lender to 
take over its customers. (END) 


Chek Masi. — THE GREATEST NAME IN PERSONALIZED SPECIAL CHECKING SERVICE. 


Before you install or change 
your special checking service ... 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


OF THE Chek Mable STORY 


Here’s proof that CheckMaster is the 
personalized special checking service 
that sells faster, makes more profit for 
your bank and helps build business in 
other departments. Write or phone 
for your free copy today. 


heckMasler 


INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Check — FIRST IN PRESTIGE AND VALUE. 


| | 
| 
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spec! cneckin? servic? 
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torial” powers over banks and other 
corporations are virtually unlimited 
and, in general, it is not considred 
good practice to commit to files 
writings which would be embar- 
rassing if scanned by unfriendly 
eyes. 

The credit department managers 
in some banks require that applica- 
tions for loans over certain sums be 
referred to them automatically; 
then they must report in a para- 
graph or two their recommendations 
on each. These recommendations 
are attached to the loan applica- 
tions and go before the executive or 
discount committees or directly be- 
fore the board. Since these meet- 
ings are usually held not oftener 
than once or twice weekly, the credit 
manager has time for the required 
research. To supplement his written 
comments he verbally briefs officers 
directly concerned with the pro- 
posed loans. He can sometimes be 
a member of the committee or of the 
board and attend the meetings. 

For customers—mostly borrowing 
clients—whose statements are not 
obtainable from the press or directly 
in comparative form, it is incum- 
bent upon a credit department to 
make comparisons and analyze sig- 
nificant changes which have oc- 
curred since the last previous state- 
ment. Stale dates on credit data 
often are a cause for complaint. 
Few bank officers care to make a 
loan today on a customer’s state- 
ment that is not the most recent one. 
Most lending officers insist upon a 
recent statement before negotiations 
can even begin. 


Data Mus? Be Fresh 


This brings up the question of 
getting the most recent data and of 
making sure that it is “official.” 
It is, of course, embarrassing to 
postpone making a loan until the 
most recent information is avail- 
able. Lack of information of an up- 
to-date nature, according to ex- 
aminers, occurs.most frequently in 
the case of smaller banks. Where 
the credit information involves na- 
tionally known companies a modern 
credit department carefully scans 
the daily newspapers, especially the 
“trade” press, and, as reports and 
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Hard-Working Credit Department 


The credit department of a modern 
bank is a most careful and avid reader 
of newspapers and trade periodicals 


earnings statements appear, a check 
is made to see whether full official 
reports already have arrived and, 
if not, to make sure they are ob- 
tained. 

The credit department of a modern 
bank is a most careful and avid 
reader of newspapers and trade peri- 
odicals. To quote a credit depart- 
ment manager: “From clippings 
that are current we learn of day- 
to-day essential details; of new or- 
ders for certain customers, of pro- 
posed changes in a customer’s busi- 
ness, of official promotions which 
may well provide an opportunity 
for an officer or a new business rep- 
presentative to make a call; of obit- 
varies which might portend a dis- 
solution of a partnership, a change 
in control of a business, and of a 
new opportunity for the bank’s trust 
department. They are all grist for 
our mill and some, reduced to terse 
bulletins, are especially valuable for 
our officers.” 

Every credit department manager 
knows that something more than 
mere acceptance of figures is re- 
quired; lending officers know it too. 
Inventories may be overvalued or 
obsolete; it is important to check. 
Turnover, perhaps, could be speeded 
up, requiring less working capital 
and hence less credit. Inventory 
practices, especially when the price 
level is declining, afford a test of 
management. In short, the credit 
department not only has to keep 
up to the minute as regards its in- 
formation, but must understand 
what it gets. 

Normally the credit department 


is a proper repository for legal docu- 
ments relating to particular credits. 
Sometimes there is carelessness in 
getting such legal documents, a 
failure to consult with counsel on 
moot questions. Some banking su. 
pervisors still note that in some 
banks there is still evidenced a lack 
of knowledge of banking law, ne- 
gotiable instruments, liens, uniform 
trust receipts, marshaling of liens, 
etc. Sometimes there is lack of ap- 
praisals, insurance, title opinions, 
collateral assignment, borrowing au- 
thority, and other important items, 
With reference to bank credit files, 
Homer J. Livingston wrote in 1956, 
quoting a national bank examining 
agency: 


“The credit files contain few cur- 
rent property statements, and, al- 
though numerous credit lines are 
dependent upon earnings for liqui- 
dation, no operating statements are 
held. Real estate and chattel mort- 
gage lines are accepted and carried 
without appraisal, inspection or 
checking the pledged collateral, and 
in many instances the lien instru- 
ments are carried unrecorded. No 
title information is carried on the 
collateral and apparently no activity 
is conducted to determine that good 
title is held or that the property is 
free of encumbrance. The man- 
agement requires no insurance on 
pledged automobiles and numerous 
exceptions exist with reference to 
insurance on real estate improve- 
ments.” 

In some banks the credit depart- 
ment can be the watchdog of these 
things, too. It is, of course, vitally 
important to a bank that, in the 
case of unexpected happenings such 
as bankruptcies of customers, its 
security cannot be taken away. 


If Times Change... 


Boom times for many years have 
minimized bank lending losses, a 
situation which could induce a false 
sense of security and an overvalua- 
tion of the credit standing of cus- 
tomers. When times change for the 
worse, if they do, the credit depart- 
ments of banks will be back in their 
historic role of earning a portion of 
their keep in the form of money the 
banks did not lose. The modern 
credit department, however, has 4 
much wider function, and it has 
been the purpose of this article to 
indicate what some of those func- 
tions are. 
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IGHLIGHTS From tHe 


OL 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1956 was a year of significant progress for Gulf. 

Net income was 30% higher than in 1955, with 
United States operations accounting for the major 
portion of the increase. 

Earnings improved in foreign areas, too. Income was 
up in both the Western and the Eastern Hemispheres, 
with the Middle East showing some gain despite the 
closing of the Suez Canal. 

Salient facts from our Report are presented below. 
We'll be glad to mail you a copy if you’d like one. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA 


Net Income—Total Amount 

Net Income—Per Share (based on shares at end of each year) 
Cash Dividends Paid—Total Amount 

Cash Dividends Paid—Per Share 

Stock Dividends Paid 

Total Assets 

Net Sales and Other Operating Revenues 

Capital Expenditures (for properties, plants and related assets) 


Depletion, Depreciation, Amortization, etc. (non-cash charges) 


OPERATIONS DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 


1956 

$ 282,658,000 
$9.54 

$ 69,244,000 
$2.50 

5% 
$2,872,270,000 
$2,339,715,000 
$ 465,950,000 
$ 217,185,000 


(Includes Gulf's equity in companies less than 100% owned) 


Gross Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 
Net Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 


Crude Oil Processed at Refineries 


1956 
1,087,097 
997,777 
667,806 
695,688 


111,818 


1955 
$ 218,064,000 

$8.19 
$ 57,458,000 

$2.25 

4% 
$2,160,821,000 
$1,895,670,000 
$ 274,480,000 
$ 162,626,000 


1955 
971,334 
897,195 
587,867 
600,956 


10,507 


Financial and operations data in 1956 include Warren Petroleum Corporation, The British American Oil Company Limited, 
and certain subsidiaries and affiliates not previously included; hence, figures for 1955 are not directly comparable. 


(For a copy of Gulf’s Annual Report, write to the Secretary, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


publication. “Between 1950 and 
i956,” it states, ‘an average of 10 
new nonfarm dwelling units have 
been occupied for every addition of 
32% persons to the nonfarm popula- 
tion. This ratio appears to be about 
in line with the average number of 
persons per occupied dwelling unit, 
which has not changed much in 
recent years.” 

Trends concluded its discussion by 


stating that “little progress has been 
made in replacing the large number 
of substandard dwellings in the 
country . . . Replacing these sub- 
standard units, or modernizing them 
to meet present day standards, 
would appear to be a desirable 
social objective. The task is so large 
—and it grows with time—that 
doing even a small part of it each 
year would sustain the housing in- 


THE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


130th Annual Report—Year 1956 


Income: 


From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, 


From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc. 


Expenditures: 


Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes 


Interest, rents and services ...............----- 


Net Income: 


Comparison 

with 1955 
Year (+) Increase 
1956 (—) Decrease 


$465,484,696 +-$33,423,279 
7,746,340 — 440,574 
$473,231,036 +$32,982,705 


. $406,718,960 + $28,894,811 
36,473,815 — 2,031,585 
$443,192,775 +-$26,863,226 


For improvements, sinking funds and other purposes $ 30,038,261 +$ 6,119,479 


The full annual dividend of $4.00 per share on the preferred stock was paid 
quarterly during 1956, and improved earnings justified an increase in the dividend 
on the common stock to $2.50 per share, which was paid December 27, 1956. 


Interest on long-term debt decreased $2,029,097, compared with 1955, 
reflecting the saving realized in 1956 from the 1955 refinancing. Since August 15, 
1938, there has been a net reduction in long-term debt of $193,054,394. In the 
same period annual interest charges have been reduced $11,917,942. 


In 1956 the company added more than 2,000 new freight train cars to its 
fleet, and accelerated its car repair program. At the end of the year only 3.7% 
of cars owned were unserviceable, compared with 6.6% at the beginning of the 
year. Additional freight cars on order and continuation of the repair program 
should provide an adequate car supply in 1957. At the end of 1956 Diesel power 
was handling 86% of the company's freight traffic, 99%, of its passenger traffic, 


and 83% of its yard switching. 
President 


dustry at very high levels for some 
years to come.” 


Urban Renewal Grant 


THE President’s proposed urban 
renewal grant authorizations for the 
year ahead are only one-fourth the 
amount of the current requirements 
of cities working to clear slums and 
conserve existing neighborhoods, ac- 
cording to Knox Banner, president 
of the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
Mr. Banner said that “unless Con- 
gress acts to raise the amount, the 
city rebuilding movement that is 
just beginning to gain momentum 
will come to a halt in many com- 
munities or will never get a chance 
to start in others.” 

He showed that as against the 
$175,000,000 authorization for urban 
renewal grants proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, at least 162 communi- 
ties in 23 states are currently ready 
te launch projects that will require 
$650,000,000 in such grants. Other 
findings of a countrywide survey, 
which covered cities in all parts of 
the country except the West Coast, 
were given by Mr. Banner: 


$328,000,000 of the $650,000,000 total 
would be for brand-new programs. 
$126,000,000 represent funds for ex- 
pansion of existing urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal projects. 
$200,000,000 would go into cities 
where planning programs are far 
enough along to have received approval 
of regional urban renewal offices of 
the Federal Government and where 
fund obligations are the next step. 
The largest dollar sum of pro- 


graming was reported from the Mid- 
dle West, with a total of $203,000,- 
000. New York State and the New 
England states reported a $195,000,- 


| 000 need; and three southern states 


$58,500,000. 


Expands S&L Mortgage 


Power 


THE Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board recently expanded its regula- 
tions to permit an insured savings 


| and loan association to acquire up to 
| a 50% participating interest in home 


mortgage loans held by other insti- 
tutions. 

In announcing the change, Board 
Chairman Albert J. Robertson said, 


| “The new regulations will be help- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 
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When you air condition, do it right, with 


Individual Office Temperature Control 


ERE’S THE control system that gets 
H the most for everyone—out of 
any air conditioning investment. 

Your employees enjoy truly comfort- 
able, energetic working conditions. 
Your customers are put into a more 
pleasant and receptive mood. And if 
you have tenants—they are mote satis- 
fied, too. 

In public areas, multi-desk offices and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell 
Thermostats eliminate pockets of dis- 
comfort. And there’s a Honeywell Ther- 
mostat in each individual office to pro- 
vide the exact temperature desired. 


Honeywell Room Thermostats save 
you money, too. They eliminate winter 
heat waste caused by the opening of 
doors and windows. In the summer— 
Honeywell Individual Office Thermo- 
stats prevent overcooling, thus reduc- 


ing power costs. 


Installation is simple, too—in both 
new and existing buildings. With all 
these comfort advantages and cost re- 
ductions, the installation amortizes 
quickly. So do right by your employ- 
ees, by your customers and by your 


pocketbook. Install Honeywell Indi- 
vidual Room Temperature Control. 


Honeywell 
Fouts 


112 offices across the nation 


May 1957 


The Honeywell Round— 


world’s most popular thermostat. 


THIS COUPON 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
Dept. BK-5-57, 2727 4th Ave., South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Please have one of your local Sales Engineers stop by to 
advise us on costs and possible applications for Honeywell 
Individual Room Temperature Control. 


Address 
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DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : TOKYO JAPAN 
S OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


NAME IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


WITH THE 


Distributed by leading bank lithographers 
The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


The FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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ful in improving the mobility of 
funds within the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System by channeling money 
from areas of surplus into areas de- 
ficient in home mortgage funds. This 
is one of the ways in which we en- 
deavor to assist in evening out the 
supply and demand for home mort- 
gage credit.” 


10 Builder Loan Pointers 


A CROSS SECTION of the na- 
tion’s leading mortgage lenders was 
polled by House & Home to deter- 
mine why bankers lend to one builder 
and reject another. From the an- 
swers it compiled the list of the 
10 best pointers for builders in 
search of loan commitments: 

(1) Take care of buyer com- 
plaints. 

(2) Live up to your commit- 
ments. 

(3) Stay away from the mini- 
mum house. 

(4) Consult your lender early— 
even before buying your 
land. 

(5) Buy the best location you 
can get. 

(6) Work with an experienced 
architect. 

(7) Beware of “extreme” design. 

(8) Meet your competition in 
equipment. 

(9) Build a. strong merchandis- 
ing program. 


(10) Don’t make extra work for 
your lender; weed out non- 
qualified buyers. 


Title | Loans 


IN a summarization of property 
improvement loan discussions at the 
A.B.A.’s Annual National Instalment 
Credit Conference in Chicago, Keith 
G. Cone, vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, made these 
points: 

“I think that we might say that 
the trend away from Title I toward 
‘our’ plan is still continuing, al- 
though its velocity seems to have 
diminished considerably. 

“It would seem that the greater 
proportion of those who were exclu- 
sively Title I came from the smaller 
communities or smaller banks. Title 
I seems to have an attraction for 
bankers in those areas and that size 
of bank. 

“Also, conversely, those who were 
strictly on their ‘own’ plan came 
from the more populous areas and 
from the larger banks. 

“Further, those who have their 
‘own’ plan are well satisfied with it. 
It appears that they have had fine 
experiences and that the losses with 
their ‘own’ plan have been small.” 


Flaming youth generally cooks its 
own goose. 


LEADING FORMS OF PERSONAL THRIFT 


Estimated number of owners and accumulated savings 
in each case as of the end of 1956. 


106 MILLION 74.5 MILLION 40 MILLION 21.1 MILLION 


OWNER 


OWNERS 


$78.5 BIL. 
LIFE SAVINGS 


$78.4 Bit. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTS 


OWNERS OWNERS 


350.2 BIL. 


U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


$37.3 BIL. 


SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSNS. 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 
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THe 


PITTSTON 


SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE in mictions oF 
FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS = 


COAL MINING AND DISTRIB! KL 

OF THE PITTSTON 
PETROLEUM 


Net tons of coal sold 10,945,859 Sr 
Barrels of petroleum products sold... «+ 43,832,166 40,195,249 
Total revenues $246,204,246  $205,798,315 
Net earnings (Note A) 438, 3,947,962 


Net earnings per share of common stock 
(Note A) 3.06 


Common stock dividends: 
Cash (Note B) 1,961,345 1,501,717 
2,926,980 1,607,620 


Depreciation, depletion and amortization... 4,898,648 4,152,774 
Expenditures for property, plant and 

equipment 23,037,405 9,180,287 


AT YEAR END: 


PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTING =—— 


$150,059,645  $121,458,752 
54,931,550 48,579,062 


q 


(A) Adjusted to give effect fo merger with Clinchfield Coal Corporation. ee SH 


(B) Including dividends to inority stockholders of Clinchfield Coal WW WIGS 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Clinchfield Coal Company Division, Dante, Va. and Clarksburg, W. Va. + Lillybrook Coal Company, Lillybrook, W. Va. « Amigo Smokeless Coal Company, 
NRE Lillybrook, W. Va. * Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation, New York * Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York * Globe Fuel Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
tm Metropolitan Coal Company, Boston, Mass. * Greater Valley Terminal Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. Pittston Clinchfield Coal Sales Corp., New York 
PITTSTON | bavis-Clinchfield Export Coal Corporation, New York * Routh Coal Export Corp., New York + United States Trucking Corporation, New York 
Baker & Williams, New York * Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. ¢ Plattsburg Terminal Corporation, Plattsburgh, N 
Valentine Tankers Corporation, New York. 
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along with bank supervisors, bank- 
ing association officers, representa- 
tives of other Federal Reserve banks, 
and other banking and business 
leaders. The two-day open house 
and meeting is scheduled for May 3 
and 4. 


Stockholders will vote on May 6 
on the proposed consolidation of the 
SouTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, 
Charleston, and the First NATIONAL 
BANK of Greenville. The Comptroller 
of the Currency has approved the 
consolidation, as have the directors 
of the two banks. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
of San Diego has opened a new 
branch in Pasadena, its 16th office 
and 10th new building. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Co., Tulsa, points with pride to the 
fact that six of the eight co-chairmen 
for the million - dollar Salvation 
Army building fund drive are mem- 
bers of its board of directors. Also, 
R. OTIs McCLINTocK, board chair- 
man, and four other directors were 
honored on April 2 when they re- 
ceived the Tulsa Press Club’s ‘“Head- 
liners” award. 


RICHFIELD STATE BANK, Minne- 
apolis, has installed an electronic 


air cleaner system which will re- 
move at least 90% of all dust par- 
ticles in the air. It intends to “main- 
tain the original sparkle” of its new 
building, the bank says. 


‘jen T. Sloan Don W. Prows 


Epcar T. SLOAN, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, has been chosen 
as chairman of the National Cam- 
paign Leaders Conference to be held 
in Dayton, Ohio, June 3-5. The con- 
ference, held at the National Cash 
Register Company’s Sugar Camp in 
Dayton, brings together business and 
professional men, housewives, labor 
leaders, and many others who'll be 
serving this fall as volunteer chair- 
men for major United Fund and 
Community Chest campaigns. Last 
year, during these campaigns, the 
American people gave an all-time 
high of $379,100,000 in 2,000 com- 
munities for the support of 23,000 
different health and welfare agen- 
cies. 


Don W. PROWS advanced to vice- 
president of the Oregon Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, Portland. 


Asquisition of the Wanamaker 
State Bank by the AMERICAN 
FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Indianapolis, has 
been approved by the directors of 
the two banks and is subject, as 
this is written, to the usual ap- 
provals. It would increase to 19 the 
number of AMERICAN FLETCHER of- 
fices. 


Frederic M. 
Cowles, center, of 
the Wallingford 
(Conn.) branch 
of the Union & 
New Haven Trust 
Co., has complet- 
ed 70 years in 
banking. Examin- 
ing with him an 
early scrapbook 
are, left, Edward 
M. Gaillard, bank 
president, and 
Erik A. Hillbom, 
vice - president 
and manager of 
the branch. Mr. 
Cowles is active 
on the branch ad- 
visory board 


Frank F. Risso M. Sieniawski 


FRANK F. RISSO, vice-president 
and personnel relations officer at 
Bank of America’s San Francisco 
head office, was named to the new 
position of President’s Assistant- 
Personnel. With MR. RIsso’s promo- 
tion came advancements for two 
other vice-presidents: FRANK E. 
YOouNG, secretary of the bank, was 
appointed personnel relations officer, 
and D. S. LANGspDoRF, in charge of 
the bank’s officer-development pro- 
gram became secretary. MR. Risso 
has been with the bank longer than 
any other person on the active staff, 
and has been an officer since 1918. 


MICHAEL SIENIAWSKI has been ap- 
pointed special representative in 
Brazil for Grace National Bank of 
New York. The main office is in Sao 
Paulo and there’s another office in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Exchange Bank and Security Com- 
mercial Bank, Birmingham, Ala., 
have consolidated to become Ex- 
CHANGE - SECURITY BANK, with re- 
sources of $32,000,000. Senior officers 
are: A. M. SHOOK, board chairman; 
W. S. EpwWaArpDs, JR., vice-chairman 
and chairman of executive commit- 
tee; R. D. RUSSELL, president; ALTON 
P. BarR, senior executive vice-pres- 
ident; NORMAN D. PLEss, executive 
vice-president. 


Vice-president WENDELL C. GRIF- 
FITH has marked his 35th anniver- 
sary with Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


Epwarp S. PraG was honored for 
his 50 years with The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. He retires 
June 1. 


WELLS FarGo BANK, San Fran- 
cisco, has celebrated its 105th birth- 
day. 


The CANAL NATIONAL BANK, Port- 
land, Maine, plans its sixth office, to 
be located in a new shopping center. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 180) 
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Someone Has to Buy the Product 


Sylvia F. Porter, International Financial Columnist for Hall Syndicate, Inc., says: 


“Producing goods was the primary challenge 
facing American business from 1946 to 1956. 
In 1957, the emphasis has shifted. Today’s 
problem is marketing . . . distributing goods 
in sufficient volume to sustain our growing 
level of production. 

“How do we do this? Advertising, promo- 
tion and public relations are all essential, but 
advertising is by far the most important. It 
plays a more crucial role today than at any 
time since World War II. 

“Business management is generally inclined 
to cut advertising budgets at the first signs of 


a slowdown. This is absolutely wrong! At the 
very least, these budgets should be maintained; 
or ideally, increased. For only by continually 
encouraging buying at every level can sales 
be stimulated.” 

If you have a financial interest or respon- 
sibility in a company, encourage its manage- 
ment to invest adequately in advertising. You 
will find that McGraw-Hill business and tech- 
nical magazines, read by key men in industry, 
provide the most efficient way to reach many 


of today’s major business markets. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Frank P. Gage 


Wm. H. Kyle 
MAIN STREET (Continued) 


FRANK P. GAGE, formerly with 
The Hanover Bank, New York City, 
has been appointed a vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE has been 
named president of Society National 
Bank, Cleveland, effective May 1. He 
succeeds MERVIN B. FRANCE, presi- 
dent since the bank’s formation in 
January 1956. Mr. FRANCE continues 
as president and trustee of Society 
for Savings and as a director of So- 
ciety National Bank. Mr. KYLE had 
spent the past 11% years with 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
where he was in charge of the larg- 
est of its domestic offices, that at 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street. Mr. 
KYLE was also named a director of 
Society National Bank and a trustee 
of Society for Savings. 


JOSEPH N. MULLAN, SR., vice-pres- 
ident of Montrose National Bank of 
Houston, has announced his inten- 


tion to retire from all business and 
return to his home in Plainfield, 
N. J. He had organized the bank 
and now considers that it is “off to 
a good start.” 


JAMES R. TIMBLE, formerly vice- 
president of Broad Street Trust 
Company, has been elected a vice- 
president of Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. JAMES DEGNAN, 
a former vice-president of North- 
western National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, has been named vice-president 
and comptroller of Industrial. 


Union Trust Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., and the Springfield Na- 
tional Bank plan to consolidate un- 
der the name of VALLEY BANK AND 
Trust CoMPANY. The consolidated 
bank is to operate under the Union 
Trust Company’s charter, as a state 
bank. 


Even the weather man cooperated 
in helping draw crowds to the open- 
ing of the new office in Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y., of the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Glen Head. The 
new bank has a drive-in window and 
evening hours on Mondays. ADRIAN 
M. STRACHAN is manager. 


EVERGREEN PLAZA STATE BANK, in 
the Evergreen Plaza shopping cen- 
ter, Chicago, is designed so that cus- 
tomers can drive right up on the 


Fred F. Florence, right, chairman of executive committee, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, and immediate past-president of the A.B.A., examines scrapbooks 
commemorating his tenure as A.B.A. president. The books were presented on 
behalf of the bank by James W. Ashton, the bank’s president. Each volume of 
250 pages, 15 x 18% inches, is filled with photostats of newspaper and magazine 
clippings, photos, mementos relating to Mr. Florence’s A.B.A. presidency 


Albert E. Anderson is new chief of the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 

tion’s Division of Liquidation. He suc- 
ceeds the late Edward C. Tefft 


roof and deposit or withdraw money 
without getting out of their cars. 
The rooftop drive-in bank opened on 
March 22. 


The NORTHERN NEW YORK TRUST 
CoMPANY, Watertown, has opened a 
new drive-in office in Massena, N. Y. 


SAN JACINTO STATE BANK has in 
the planning stage a $500,000 build- 
ing to be located in a shopping cen- 
ter in Pasadena, Texas. 


LEX B. WILKINSON is now vice- 
president at American Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y., has opened a 
branch in South Farmingdale, its 
24th. 


Mito B. HOPKINS was appointed 
executive vice-president of The Han- 
over Bank, New York. WILLIAM H. 
MILLER was named senior vice-presi- 
dent in the bank’s out-of-town divi- 
sion. 


T. KirK HILL was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Broadway 
State Bank, Los Angeles. PHILIP 
H. SIMon, JR., became president. 
Both positions were formerly held 
by the late PHILIP H. SIMON, SR. 


FRANK HOLMES, JR., has advanced 
to vice-president in the head office 
of U. S. National Bank of Portland, 
Oreg. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 182) 
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You finance the leader 


when you finance Fedders 


Worlds largest-selling Air Conditioner 


FIRST IN SALES For years, Fedders 
has produced and sold more room air con- 
ditioners than any other manufacturer. 


FIRST IN PROFITS For nearly 12,000 
retail appliance dealers, whose profits have 
been steadily declining on other major ap- 
pliances and television receivers, Fedders is 
a first-line profit maker. 


FIRST IN ENGINEERING Fedders 
pioneered the 714 amp. 34 HP and the 1-HP 
115 volt models, bringing air conditioning 
to thousands of families for the first time 
without costly rewiring. 


> 


Hundreds of thousands will choose Fedders again this year 


The growing importance of air conditioning in re- 
tail sales will be reflected in appliance financing in 
1957. Of more than 1,750,000 units which will be 
sold this year, the largest number by far will be 
Fedders. Many buyers will finance their purchases. 

Thousands of other families will select a Fedders 
Adaptomatic central air conditioner for the modern 
comfort it will bring throughout their homes and 
for the permanent increase in the re-sale value of 
their house. The Adaptomatic, the first central air 
conditioner priced and engineered for mass sales 
through appliance dealers, will offer substantial long- 
term financing opportunities for America’s banks. 


Fedders Air Conditioners are manufactured by a 
60-year-old company which is a prime supplier to the 
automotive industry. They are wholesaled through " 
a network of 80 of America’s strongest independent 
appliance distributors. They have a remarkable rec- 
ord of service-free performance matched by few other 
major appliances. 

Fedders, the air conditioner more people want, is 
the best air conditioner to finance. We will be happy 
to put you in contact with your local Fedders dis- 
tributor whose requirements for dealer and consumer 
financing can be an increasingly profitable part of 
your business. 


FEDDERS * 


World's largest-selling Air Conditioner 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, MASPETH 78, L. |., NEW YORK 


May 1957 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ROWLAND A. RADFORD has resigned 
as vice-president and comptroller of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, to 
become vice-president of The Bank 
of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Cashier R. E. WEHE was promoted 
to vice-president of Central Valley 
National Bank, Oakland, Calif. G. J. 
GHISELLI became cashier; ROBERT 
E. GILBERT, controller; Mrs. F. W. 
CRAFT, assistant cashier-personnel. 


Charm, the “magazine for women 
who work,” published in its April 
issue a feature on CATHERINE B. 
CLEARY, vice-president of First Wis- 
consin Trust Company, Milwaukee. 
Three years ago, at the age of 37, 
Miss CLEARY left her bank for a 
while to become Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States. She served Mr. 
Humphrey as a liaison between the 
Treasury and the investigating com- 
mittees of Congress. 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST, Hous- 
ton, observes its golden anniversary 
on May 1. It has planned a week- 
long celebration for the week of 
April 29 through May 3. 


HArrY F. TATE, JR., has joined the 
advertising and public relations de- 
partment of First National Bank in 
St. Louis. He was formerly adver- 


Jj. Ed Warren Leo N. Shaw 


tising and office manager of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 


J. ED WARREN and LEO N. SHAW. 


are now senior vice-presidents of 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 


PERCY M. CHRISTIE, manager of 
the safe deposit department of 
Citizens National Bank of Engle- 
wood, N. J., retired at 5 P. M. on 
March 28, the very hour he com- 
pleted 60 years with the bank. The 
bank gave him a dinner party that 
night, with gift and testimonial. 


CATSKILL (N. Y.) NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY has held a 
formal opening of its completely re- 
modeled and modernized banking 
quarters. 


CAMDEN (N. J.) TRusT COMPANY 
has received commendation of Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
for “outstanding cooperation with 
reservists and Reserve activities.” 


William A. McDonnell, chairman of First National Bank in St. Louis, holds first 

prize watercolor in bank’s fourth annual Christmas‘ card competition. Left to 

right, Dorothy Bartholomy, 2nd prize; David P. Hares, Ist prize; and Esther 

Silber Reed, 3rd prize. The painting, depicting Tower Grove Park, netted $250 
to Mr. Hares 


D. L. Treadway L. J. Smotherman 


DAvID LEE TREADWAY has been 
elected a vice-president of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. He’s a past 
president of both the Texas Mort- 
gage Bankers Association and the 
Dallas Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


FPRA School 


wo new teachers have been added 

to the faculty of the School of 
Financial Public Relations for the 
1957 session July 1-13 on the Chi- 
cago campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. LAWRENCE J. SMOTHERMAN, 
assistant vice-president, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
will teach “Internal Relations,” a 
second-year course. Dr. DONALD J. 
LEwIs, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Northwestern, will teach 
“Applied Psychology” to first-year 
students. The school is sponsored by 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 


GERARD K. SANDWEG has advanced 
to trust officer of Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


JOSEPH C. Broapus, Bos T. H. 
HULSEY, and ROBERT J. POLLOCK 
have been appointed vice-presidents 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 


RICHARD O’NEIL DurFF was elected 
a trust officer at Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


General of the Army Omar N. 
BRADLEY was elected a director of 
National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


B. F. BARNETT, president of the 
Citizens First National Bank, Tyler, 
Texas, was elected president of the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO will construct a 16-story annex 
which is to be ready for occupancy 
sometime in 1960. 
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New 1% million 


barrel Marquette 

1956 == 
operating at 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

(top), and Cape 


Girardeau, Mo. 
In addition, 


Year of great expansion Marquette’ 


Des Moines, Ia. 
plant capacity 


for MARQUETTE 
barrels in 1956. 
and the 


cement 


industry 


[. our 18-state market, capacity additions now 
operating are producing at an annual rate 22% million 
barrels higher than on January 1, 1955. That’s 18% more 
cement per year. Marquette’s capacity is up 28%. And for 
this same market the industry is now building nearly 15 
million barrels more capacity. When completed this year, 
total capacity will be 160 million barrels annually—30% more 
than at the start of 1955. 

In contrast, we project an increase of only 21% in cement 
» use from 1955 through 1961. For the cur- 
rent year, the increase over 1955 is esti- 


OUR MARKET 


mated at 9%. On this basis there should 
be no more cement shortages in our 
market as a whole. 


These and other important facts are ex- 
panded upon in our 1956 annual report, 
which we will be pleased to send on request. 


Cement 


1956 1955 
$43,558,363 | $39,264,050 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7,376,467 6,114,674 

Earned per common share. 2.74 2.26 

Common shares 2,625,000 2,625,000 
Operating ten cement producing plants in IIlinois, lowa, 

Total for the year 1.30 Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. 

Annual rate at year end. 1.40 2 Annual capacity now 16,500,000 barrels 


CAPACITY AT START OF 1988 


EXECUTIVE Orricese«e 2o NORTH WACKER ORIVE OC 6, 
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SERVING 


all types of 
FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Licensed in all 48 States, 
D.C. and Hawaii with 
Regional Service Offices 
Coast to Coast 


Like 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springlield Ohioe 


See to It That 
Your Directors 


Read 
BANKING 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


New Books 


TESTED TECHNIQUES IN BANK OP- 
ERATIONS. Edited by John Y. Beaty. 
Bankers Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. 519 pp. $12. This “encyclo- 
pedia of bank management” de- 
scribes 436 experiences reported by 
banks throughout the country. 
Topics are arranged alphabetically: 
thus under “A” subjects range from 
“Absences reduced” to “Automobile 
loans brought by insurance agents.”’ 
Cross referencing is extensive. Un- 
der “Loans,” for example, are many 
references to other topics in the 
book that discuss various kinds of 
loans. Mr. Beaty was editor of 
Bankers Monthly for 24 years, and 
has been in contact with banks and 
bankers for 30 years. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION. By Paul Einzig. W. 
W. Norton Company, New York. 255 
pp. $3.95. This distinguished econ- 
omist seeks to prove that “there is, 
or ought to be, such a thing as Au- 
tomation Economics.” He believes 
the increasing use of machines 
means special problems for econ- 
omists, and he examines some of 
them. One conclusion is that “al- 
though there is little cause for con- 
cern as long as the economy con- 
tinues to expand, automation is 
liable to exaggerate a slump or a 
depression . . .” Another is that 
realization of automation’s inherent 
dangers should spur a supreme ef- 
fort to minimize them. Dr. Einzig 


| suggests many ways for increasing 


automation’s advantages and reduc- 


| ing its disadvantages. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: PRIN- 


| CIPLES AND PRACTICE. By C. H. North- 
| cott. 
| York. 428 pp. $10. The third edi- 


Philosophical Library, New 
tion (revised and enlarged) of a 
book first published 10 years ago. 
New material includes two impor- 
tant activities of personnel manage- 
ment: organization and industrial 
relations. Wage administration is 
extensively considered. 


CORPORATE FINANCE. By E. F. 
Donaldson. Ronald Press, New York. 
876 pp. $7.50. A “complete survey 
of the principles underlying the fi- 
nancial practices and the financial 
management of the modern business 


corporation,” primarily for an un- 
dergraduate course in the subject. 


MODERN MARKET RESEARCH. By 
Max K. Adler. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 158 pp. $4.75. A 
nontechnical “‘guide for business ex- 
ecutives.”’ 


THE ABC OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 
By Norman Crump. St. Martin’s 
Press, New York. 374 pp. $3.50. The 
12th edition of a British book writ- 
ten by George Clare and published 
in 1892. Mr. Crump took over in 
1924. The text explains basic prin- 
ciples and the workings of a free 
market. 


Your INVESTMENTS. By Leo 
Barnes. American Research Coun- 
cil, New York. 144 pp. $3. Includes 
sample portfolios of actual stocks. 


Pamphlets 


Your GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN CAN- 
ADA. Bank of Montreal. 48 pp. Pre- 
pared by the bank’s Business De- 
velopment Department. 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND THE AMER- 
ICAN FAMILY, A PERSPECTIVE ANALY- 
sis. School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 139 pp. $2.50. Proceedings 
of the National Consumer Credit 
Conference on this subject, held at 
the university in April 1956. 


How TO SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOL- 
LARS ON YOUR PRESENT MORTGAGE. 
By Julius E. Levin. Granite Print- 
ing Company, Bridgeport, Conn. $1. 
This leaflet, written for the borrower, 
gives step-by-step methods of pre- 
payment as a means of saving in- 
terest expense. Designed for mail- 
ing to mortgagors, it’s available at 
quantity prices. 


SAVING AND SLAVING 


When it comes to trying 
to save my dough, 
I’ve never found it rough; 
It’s easy enough to make it last. 
It’s making it first that’s tough. 
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Maple T. Harl Dies 


APLE T. HARL, 64, a director and 

former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
died of a heart attack in Washing- 
ton, April 17. 

Mr. Harl headed FDIC from 1945 
to 1953. He had previously held nu- 
merous banking positions, including 
the presidency of the Denver Safe 
Deposit Company. He was a former 
State Banking Commissioner of Colo- 
rado. 

He was a major in the Army dur- 
ing the Meuse-Argenne offensive of 
World War I, and later served as 
National Commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Harl was born in Marshall, 
Missouri. 


U. S. Financial Condition 
Subject of Investigation 


NVESTIGATION by the Senate Fi- 

nance Committee of the nation’s 
money and credit situation will be 
“strictly nonpolitical,” according to 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.), 
chairman of the committee. 

Senator Byrd has stated that his 
committee will ‘examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of 
the financial condition of the United 
States.” He listed the following 
specific areas of study: 

(1) The revenues, bonded indebt- 
edness, and interest rates on all 


The Vanishing American in 
Overseas Plants 


— Americans, more foreign 
personnel, are staffing overseas 
plants than ever before, according to 
a Dun’s Review and Modern Indus- 
try survey of 93 U. S. companies 
with a $3.8-billion overseas plant in- 
vestment and a total overseas pay- 
roll of 614,973 (including only 4,955 
Americans) in 70 countries. The 
ratio of foreign nationals over Amer- 
ican managers and technicians is 
125 to 1, according to the survey 
findings reported in the April issue 
of the magazine. 

Checking the percentage share of 
total net profits derived by the com- 
panies from overseas operations, the 
magazine found: over 41% of the 
companies realized from 1% to 
10% of their net profit from over- 
seas operations; more than 13%, 
11 to 20% of net profit; and 17%, 
more than 75% of their net profit. 
Well over two-thirds of the report- 
ing companies have been established 
abroad for more than 20 years. 

The survey disclosed that only 
6.3% of investment was in the poli- 
tically troubled Middle East, with 
the lion’s share in Latin America, 
Canada, and Europe. 


May 1957 


The article analyzes the employ- 
ment selection methods for overseas 
assignments, and the reasons why 
companies are trying to employ for- 
eign nationals for as many of the 
jobs as possible. 

Respondents were asked to iden- 
tify the special qualifications they 
seek for overseas American person- 
nel. Next to technical competence 


public obligations, including contin- 
gent liabilities; 

(2) Policies and procedures em- 
ployed in the management of the 
public debt and the effect thereof 
upon credit, interest rates, and the 
nation’s welfare and economy; also 

(3) Factors which influence the 
availability and distribution of cred- 
it and the interest rates thereon as 
they may apply to public and private 
debt. 

The hearings are expected to be- 
gin “within the next few weeks.” 
Initial witnesses would be Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey and 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, Jr. 

As this is written, the Banking 
Committee had not officially called 
off its plan to support a revised ver- 
sion of the President’s monetary 
study commission. 


and knowledge of company methods, 
the factors more often stressed 
were : (1) prior overseas experience 
as an indication of the ability to 
adjust to different working and 
living conditions, and (2) knowledge 
of or aptitude for learning foreign 
languages. The survey also mentions 
many other factors considered im- 
portant by respondents. 


“Why can’t I take the afternoon off? You're the hardest- 
hearted secretary I ever had!” 
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or short-term bank investing 


... today’s tax-exempts actually net 


more than higher-yield taxables 


—including governments. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Abbott Coin Counter Company........... 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 

American Cancer Society . oe 

American Charts Company ... 

American Express Company 

American National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago ........ 

American Surety Company . 

American Telephone & Telegraph ° 

American Trust Company, San Francisco. 

Atlas Advertising Company ... 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, The. 
Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Credito del Peru .... 

Bankers Trust Company ... 

BANKING 

BANKING—Present Day Banking 

Bank of Montreal .. 

Bank of The Southwest . 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The. 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, The. . 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 

Brown Paper Company, L. L. 

Burroughs Corporation 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, The 

Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Celotex Corporation, The 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

CheckMaster, Inc. 

Christmas Club A Corporation 

City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Colorado Insurance Group 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


The 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Agency, Inc 

Credit Life Insurance Company, The 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd., The 
Datamatic Corporation 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 
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AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Ebasco Services, Incorporated ..........+ 169 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. .......... 168 
El Paso Natural Gas 
Exline, Inc., William ......129, 148, 168, 184 


Fedders-Quigan Corporation ............ 181 

Federal Life & Casualty Company... ..Cover 

Fence Corporation 

Fifth Third Union Trust ——— The. oe 

First Boston Corporation, The... . 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National City Bank of New York, The 
150, 151 

First Western Bank & Trust Company 

Fort Worth National Bank, The .... 

Franklin Manufacturing Corporation 

General Electric Company — Investor Rela- 

tions 
Grace & Company, W. R 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Harter Corporation 

Heman Ely, Jr. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Home Insurance Company, The 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., The 
Irving Trust Company . 


Kohlhaas Company, The 


LaMonte & Son, George . 
Lathem Time Recorder Company 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
LeFebure Corporation .. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. . 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
McGraw-Hill 

porated 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. . 
Metal Products Engineering Company ...... 22 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator See: - 175 
Mobile Home Agency, Inc. .......... 26 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, "Ine. 64 
Mosler Safe Company, 28 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Company 

National Cash Register Company, The od 

National City Bank of Cleveland .. 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company... 

New York Times, The ........ 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company .... 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Philadelphia National Bank, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company . 
Pittston Company, The .... 

Polk & Company, R. L. .... 


Quality Products Company, Inc. . 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Real Estate Research Corporation . 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) . 62 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) . 147 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. (Division 
of Royal McBee Corporation) 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. .. 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 112 
Smith-Corona, Inc. ...... 153 
Southern Natural Gas Company 

Studley, Shupert Trust Investment Council. . 
Sunray Products Corporation 


Tension Envelope Corporation .. 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Todd Company, Inc., The 

Travelers Insurance ‘Companies, The 


Union Bank & Trust comeee of 
Los Angeles 
Union Oil Company ..... 
Union Pacific Railroad .. 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc.. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 158 


Valley National Bank . 
Visi-Shelf File, Ine. 
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Bank of Texas, Houston, Texas, showing sound conditioning installa- 
tion of Acousti-Celotex Cavity Tile* and Acousti-Luxt Translucent 
Panels in a suspended ceiling. Associate Architects: Duryea & 
Elkins, John Greeson. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Straus-Frank Co. 


‘New Beauty, New 2 U | et for Banks 


An outstanding contribution to the efficient conduct of banking business is Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning. Throughout a bank’s lobby and offices, sound-absorbing 
ceilings of Acousti-Celotex Tile arrest the din of customer traffic and clatter of accounting 
equipment. The quiet dignity that results impresses patrons favorably, helps raise em- 
ployee efficiency and morale. Integrated light-conditioning translucent panels lend to 
the overall beauty as well as to sound conditioning effectiveness. Mail Coupon Today 
for a free analysis of the acoustical problems in your bank, plus free booklet. 


*PAT. NO. 2,159,488 
TreG. U.S. PAT. OFF. NOS. 2,218,992 & 2,710,335 


MAIL NOW! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-57 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your book- 
let, “Sound Conditioning in Banks.” 


‘fe Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem . . . Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 
SlaSolle St., Chicago 3, Illinois * Im Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


% above the 1956 total. Employment, after the adjust- 
ment, may be 1,000,000 higher than last year’s and 
wage and salary rates will be higher. 

' The outlook for 1957 is for a rise in disposable in- 
come of about 4.6%, or $13-billion. Spending may rise 
by an equal amount, perhaps 5%. The only question 
here is whether the general atmosphere of caution will 
put a damper on spending. It could be. If so, it may 
be assumed that savings of all forms may rise. 

This may be a very selective process as is demon- 
strated by the fact that so far this year redemptions 
of Savings Bonds have exceeded sales. The media of 
savings are as subject to the fashion mood of the 
public as is the textile business. It is, to a large degree, 
unpredictable. The powerful patriotic impetus which 
formerly sustained Treasury Savings Bonds sales is 
certainly absent. 

Price inflation has shown signs of abating. The 
chances are that there will be few price changes in 
the second quarter. Inventories will probably remain 
more or less unchanged as well, since the desire to buy 
more is obviated when there is no fear that prices will 
go up. 

There is a question mark so far as profits are con- 
cerned. First-quarter reports were excellent and so 
were dividends. Banking—after so many lean years— 
from the reports so far at hand, shows an average 
earnings gain of about 10%, compared with the first 
1956 quarter. 

In other industry classifications, the net return fig- 
ures on assets and investment are slightly lower than 
last year, but that is hardly representative of the year 
to come. Many factors are customarily underestimated 
by corporate treasury departments throughout the 
year, with final adjustment due at the yearend which 
often produces special dividends. 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


\ MANUFACTURES 
\ 


Muddled Foreign Picture 


In foreign affairs, fog continues to prevail. The Mid 
East situation is as muddled as ever and the whole Suez 
question is as far from settlement as ever. The canal 7 
will be open, but Egypt still insists on barring Israeli 
shipping. Further fighting is not impossible. # 

The Suez venture so far has cost billions of dollarg © 
in higher shipping costs, fuel shortages, loss of gold © 
and foreign exchange reserves to European nations, | 
revenues and oil royalties, not to mention military ex- ~ 
penditures. 

The loss of reserves seems to have been arrested in | 
Britain, but only because service on the debt to the © 
United States has been suspended or postponed. France _ 
is still in debt to the Export-Import Bank to the extent ~ 
of $900,000,000. The International Monetary Fund ~ 
established a $262,000,000 credit for France of which 
about $150,000,000 was reported to have been drawn © 
up to mid-April. Now France wants another $100,000,- © 
000 to buy jet transports. a 

Another result of the Suez crisis has been a drop in 7 
foreign trade. Both exports and imports were off so © 
far this year, compared with 1956. This reflects all | 
factors: dollar shortage, lagging shipping space and re- % 
routing over longer sea lanes. All are interdependent. ~ 

The downward trend in world trade should gradually ~ 
correct itself later this year, if conditions get back to 4 
a greater degree of normality. In the meantime, we ~ 
have to live with it, as we have with the continuing 4 
East-West crisis. 


Better Relations with Britain, We Hope 


Hopeful signs which should have a favorable influ- © 
ence on business conditions here are closer Anglo-Amer- ~ 
ican cooperation as a result of the Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan meetings at Bermuda. Another is signature by | 
heads of state of six European nations establishing a ~ 
common market. This has yet to be ratified by the 
respective national legislatures later this year. The 
same applies to the 6-nation Euratom agreement which 
provides for the pooling of nuclear development to 
bolster power production on the continent. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


INDEX, 1947-49*100 
180 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


The index of industrial production (sea- 
sonally adjusted) was estimated at 146 
(1947-49=100) for February, the same 
as the January index and one point be- 
low the peak in December 1956 


SOURCE: BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
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